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PREFACE. 



It was of course impossible but that the quantity and 
variety of censure, which was elicited by the publication 
of the former part of these Remains, should be felt by the 
Editors as a call for much calm and patient consideration, 
before proceeding, in further fulfilment of their trust, to 
offer these additional volumes to the world. One thing 
has at least become evident, which was at first very uncer- 
^^n: that it was a publication of some importance for 
good or for evil. The notice which it has attracted, 
fovourable or otherwise, is at least a token that the Editors 
^ei% not mistaken, as partial friends are so apt to be, in 
their estimate of the force and originality of the Author's 
character, or of the keen, courageous, searching precision, 
^th which he had, thougjb it were but incidentally, put 
forth his ecclesiastical and theological opinions, and ap- 
plied them to things as thegr are. 

But in such measure as all doubt on the importance of 
the publication is removed, the responsibility of it is 
doubtless enhanced ; and it seems right to preface it 
^ith something like a fair and full statement of the rea- 
^ns, why the Editors have judged it, on the whole, 
their duty to persist in this step : not wilfully slight- 
ing any man's scruples or remonstrances, but &t\ll tVivok- 
ing that the cause of the Cliurcb, which Va paiamoxxtiX. 



to every thin^ else, leaves them not at liberty either toi 
withdraw any important portion of what has been already 
made public, or to suppress what remains. And what 
will be alleged for perseverance now, will be found per- 
haps in a good measure to justify the original publication;, 
taken, as it must be, in aid and in enforcement of the con-' 
aiderations offered in the Preface to the first volume. 

And first, if there be any persons, as undoubtedly there. 
are not a few, who think, more or less explicitly, that theJ 
mere circumstance of a book's raising an outcry constitutes 
a strong objection to it, they are requested to put them- 
selves for a single moment so far in the position of the 
Editors, as to imagine the case of the Author's views being 
mainly and substantially true ; and then to consider how 
such outcry could have been avoided. For if it be found, 
that uneasiness, discontent, clamour, nay, if you will, pei>^ 
nianent unpopularity, are the necessary results of a certain^ 
statement, supposing it to be true, then the actual preva- 
lence of such feelings, however undesirable in itself, is no 
objection to the truth of the statement, but rather an ar- 
gument in its favour, as far as it goes. 

Suppose, for example, that the common opinions of the' 
Protestant world concerning the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist were indeed verging as near to a profane,, 
Rationalism, as these Remains in several passages assume,^ 
would not the charge of superstition, mysticism, and popery 
be echoed all around against both Author and Editors, 
much in the same way as it has been heard for the last 
few months? | 

Suppose it again true, that there is some secret but reaU 
and fatal connexion between the aforesaid faithless Ration-' 
alism, and those views regarding the great doctrines of 
Christianity and their application to individual Christiana, 
which have of late arrogated to themselves exclusively the 
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name of vital religion, is it not certain that the disregard 
(for it is rather that than actual opposition) which those 
views constantly meet with at the hand of this author, 
Would unite against him the champions of those apparently 
opposite schemes, just in the manner in which we see them 
actually united ? 

If it should so be that there is a large portion of Church- 
men, whom the circumstances of these or of former times 
have led to form an exaggerated opinion of the necessity 
and sacredness of the alliance of Church and State : to 
sacrifice more or less of the very being of the Church, 
in order, as they think, to secure its well-being : — could 
it fail to happen that such as these would be alarmed and 
disgusted at the fearless uncompromising tone, in which 
the inviolability of the Church is here asserted, and the 
past and present tyranny of the State, in every part of 
Christendom, denounced ? 

Lastly, should there be any considerable number of de- 
cent religionists in the land, who would themselves make 
no scruple of professing that hatred of ^^ asceticism" is a 
main ingredient in their notion of Christianity, it were 
litde trouble to point out the pages in this work, at which 
they are likeliest to be startled and disgusted ; and yet it 
might be true all the while, that the writer's views are 
Scriptural and Catholic, and those which they have glided 
into, discountenanced by the Bible and the Church. 

So far then as the unfavourable criticism, with which 

these Remains have been visited, may be set to the account 

of any or all of the four classes now mentioned, it was of 

course to be expected, nor is any particular deference due 

to it; and the bitterer and louder it is, and the longer it 

lasts, the more reason may it perhaps give to a considerate 

person for suspecting that the words which provoked it 

were not altogether unseasonable. But there seems to be a 
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fear entertained, among persons worthy of all respect, of 
less an evil than encouragement given to irreverence a 
lightness on sacred subjects, partly by certain opinions of 
the Author, which would lead Englishmen (it is feared) to 
disparagement of their Church as it is; partly by aome- 
thing in his tone atid manner of writing, which many find 
Htartling, and can hardly reconcile to themselves. To 
these persons, and these feelings, a more particular expla^ 
nation seems due; and such will therefore be now at-' 
tempted, though in no sanguine expectation of satisfying 
them to any extent, yet not altogether without hope, that 
in some instances they may be led to suspect their own 
misgivings, as arising from impulse and habit, rather than 
from sound and true views of sacred things. 

The best way perhaps will be to commence by calmly 
recalling a few plain facts. It is no long time ago, and 
yet the career of events has been so rapid, that it seems far 
removed from us ; but let us endeavour to realize for » 
moment the posture of mind in which sincere Churchmeof 
found themselves, in 1832 and 1833, when the constitution' 
of the country had been changed by threats of violence.i 
and the cry of Church Reform was being raised with a^ 
view to a similar process, and no person knew how much 
strength it might gather, or by what unscrupulous means 
it might be enforced. The Liturgy in particular seemed 
to be an object of attack ; and the authority of Bishops 
was so slighted both in and out of parliament, as to make 
men apprehend that in no long time the whole functions of 
the Church would be usurped by the State, At that crisis 
the writer of these Remains felt in common with not a few 
others, but with a vividness and keenness of perception 
almost peculiarly his own, that a call was given, and a 
time come, for asserting in their simplicity the principles of 
the only primitive and true Church — those essential rights 
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and duties which seemed in danger of being surrendered, 
in mere ignorance, to preserve certain external trappings. 
He surrendered himself to this feeling without reserve : he 
spoke, and wrote, and acted from it continually : he de- 
voted to it what remained of life and health : and it seems 
to have been this more than any thing else, excepting per- 
haps an unaffected mistrust concerning the sincerity and 
depth of his own repentance, which caused the sort of 
anxiety to recover, many times traceable in his correspond- 
ence. To use the words which Walton has reported of 
Hooker, " he could have wished to live longer, to do the 
Church more service." 

This being so, it cannot but be interesting and useful, 
now that Providence has brought us a stage or two further 
on in the warfare which he was among the foremost to 
commence, to have the means of consulting such a record 
as the present volumes supply, of the wishes, counsels, and 
anticipations of a mind so rare as his, concerning the con- 
duct and probable course of the struggle. Those who 
have been sharers or approving witnesses of the several 
gatherings (so to call them) which the events of the last 
six years have occasioned, tending more or less to the revi- 
val of old Church principles, will here find many a senti- 
ment which animated them half unconsciously at the time, 
not only expressed in a way to sink into men's hearts, but 
brought out in its full bearings and pursued to its legiti- 
Baate consequences : it was wild inarticulate music before, 
hut now we have the words and the meaning. And con- 
versely, events have been continually happening, which 
We tended in a remarkable manner to illustrate the 
Author's remarks and confirm his prognostications : so that 
^ready many things, which sounded paradoxical and over 
bold when he first uttered them, may be ventured on with 
hope of a reasonable degree of acceptance. His ^^.gadl^ > 
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it begins to be found, did but anticipate the lessons of 
experience. If he loved to dweli on the noble act of Con- 
vocation in censuring Hoadly, and to forebode the rising 
of the sun which set so brightly ; the great majority of the 
University of Oxford has since judged a iibe warning, 
however painful on personal grounds, yet most necessary 
in regard of certain opinions not very unlike Hoadly's. 
If he speaks what some would call bitterly concerning any 
party in the State, on account of an hostility to the Church, 
whether conscious or instinctive, which he thought he dis- 
cerned in them ; it seems now to be generally acknowledged 
that the subsequent proceedings of that party have been 
such as to justify a Churchman's aversion. If he had what 
were then esteemed exaggerated feelings about Parliament- 
ary Suppression of Bishoprics ; we have since seen the sense 
of the Church so strongly expressed on that subject, as to 
force from the Legislature the restoration of a See which had 
been actually extinguished, as far as any act of theirs could 
extinguish it. If he deprecated the current notions aboat 
the necessity of clerical endowments, good connexions, anA 
the like, as the most eifectual bar to all projects for tru^ 
Church Extension ; is not the Church in our Colonies eve** 
now applying for Bishops without endowment ? and are my ^ 
new Churches being every where consecrated at home wittlQ 
only bare nominal endowment ? If he had learned c^^l 
other times to regard each Bishopric as a divinely in.-^ 
stituted monarchy, and therefore to condemn all intru.-^ 
sion on Episcopal authority, by parliaments or otherwise s" 
as not only disorderly but profane ; are not the Clerg^^ 
of England even now, in the case of the Church Disci — 
pline Bill, asserting that same principle against the au— ' 
thoiity which personally they would most revere ? If h^^ 
bad brought himself habitually to contemplate the sep. — 
oration of Church and State as not necessarily a fatal alter—^ 
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native ; there have been recent declarations, lay and ecclesi- 
astical, to the same effect, in quarters which cannot be sus- 
pected. The Church has been congratulated on having 
" recovered herself so far as " to feel her own strength and 
look to her own resources ;" on having " become sensible 
that however desirous to act in unison with the State, she 
can boast of an independent origin, and can, as she has done 
before, exist in a state of independence^" And to go no fur- 
ther in enumeration at present, if the writer of these Remains 
thought very seriously of the importance of those arrange- 
ments in Divine Service, which tend most to remind the 
worshipper that God's house is a house of prayer and 
spiritual sacrifice, not of mere instruction ; we have but to 
look around us on the new Churches, and new internal fit- 
tings up of Churches, which are in progress in most parts 
of the country, to be convinced that on this point also men 
sympathize with him to a much greater extent than they 
did^ 

Other instances might be mentioned, in which his judg- 

' Dean of Chichester's Charge^ 1839. 

' Of course it is not meant that any abstract proprieties of this kind^ 
or any extent of ancient custom^ could justify a clergyman in disobey- 
ing the Rubric, which he has pledged himself to observe ; and therefore 
it may be as well to remark in connexion with this subject, that the 
custom of turning away from the people in oblation and consecration of 
the Holy Eucharist, which probably the Author, in the passages above 
referred to, had principally in his mind, is believed by those who re- 
commend it to be at least not contrary to the Rubric ; the only directions 
there given about the position of the Minister being, 1. that in the 
preparatory part of the service he shall stand at the north side of the 
T(iJ)le; 2. that he shall move out of this position to place the alms and 
oblations on the Altar ; 3. that immediately before the Prayer of Con- 
secration he is to be standing before the Table, In the absence of any 
^ore particular injunction, it seems reasonable to believe, that during 
the rest of the Anaphora, the position which was generally practised at 
the time the Prayer-book was compiled, has the sanction of those who 
enacted it ; i. e. that they most exactly conform to the spirit of the 
"-ubric, who turn towards the Altar and away from the people. 



ment, both of persons and things, has been rtitn:irkab]| 
verified, even in so short a time ; but these may be suflR 
cient to explain in some measure why his Editors shoufi 
have been more than usually scrupulous in suppressio^ 
any of his deliberate opinions or forebodings, howev^ 
lightly he might have chosen to express them. Loni 
experience had taught them how much meaning and trul 
lay hid even in hia most casual observations on such sul 
jects ; and how probable it was that those who were at fii 
startled by them, would on mature consideration find then 
reasonable and right. And whereas it has been truly oq 
served, both in friendly and unfriendly quarters, that tiii 
developement of old principles which now seems to be nm 
vancing, is not such as to be accounted for by the edbrif 
of any particular individuals; — it is something in the ait 
something going on in all places at once, and in spite a| 
all precautions; — it seemed a circumstance worth remark! 
ing, that it should have been thus anticipated and rehearsei 
in a single mind ; a mind of itself inclined to rationalism^ 
but checked first in that process, and finally won from if 
by resolute and implicit submission to the lessons and rule 
of the Church in England, and rewarded (if we mu 
humbly judge) for such submission, by a more than ordl 
nary insight into the true claims of the Universal Churclf 
and the means of improving to the utmost our high privf 
lege of being yet in her Communion. ( 

One who knew and appreciated him well, (whatever BTi}i 
ordinate differences might exist between them,) and whosi 



e tlian ever a satisfaction vf 



honoured i 

join with his — the late lamented Mr. Rose— used to 8»4 
of him, that he was " not afraid of inferences," meanina| 
as it would seem, that he was gifted with a lemarkabv 



fearlessness in regard of 
nremisses were thoroughly made 
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rapKlJj and acutelT, wm coaiBoa sa hbu. wick 
but to renmie along it witk iicB«prwpwng suck. 
io a degree peculiar to hlimnLg . Persaps it waft dm 
qoalitTy hmnanlv speaking- wkick kepc him. ftlw«^ 
what io aHvance of hk tiae. aa«t oc taixse w^ 
be most cordiailT acted. Howei^r. wae it waft ia 
bim consistent, bearing Quit ia aetiixi aft weix aft ia 
speculation, and ranqng kim to otaj hiimw'.f as 
sparingly, as be contradicted popoLar opczuooft; it 
seem to gire all views of bis a pecui^ daba to cocuufteza- 
tion, on tbe part oi those wbo agr\?e wiik kcaa ia im prxa- 
cipies. There will aiwaj? be a fiJr presaapcsoa, prrvioos 
to inquiry, tbat bis cooclnaons are tke ^cgxszsate rcsoli of 
propositions wbicb we admit in coasaoa witk kiK. bat 
which we bare not as ret tbe cocmge to Sxkyw ap aft be 
did : not to dwell on tbe nM>ral ixh^toe^ id sack jfarirw 
and devout adherence to tbe Tmtk. It is tke Terr 
description of Faith, '* to obey aad go o«ei. s«t kaowisg 
whither it goes;" and a cbaracter ctf" wbick that is tke 
principal mark, b surely not ill fitted to exesipoty wkai tke 
whole Church may soon be caSed on to pcactistf:. So Kv, 
ID his papers and life we seem to bare aft it were eoi- 
Wlied, a type of tbe kind of resistance doe to tbe ^lirit 
of this age on the part <rf tbe Catboiic Cbnrck, and id all 
her dutiful children. Could it be right, merely tbrougb 
dread of censure incurred, or disturbance given, to suppress 
such a document, providentially eonung into oar bands ? 

Now when the great principle of Catholicism, Qmod 
^^pety qmod ubiqutj qmod aft ommSm*^ bad once rooted 
Itself io the mind of a person thus determined not to flinch 
from results; when be bad once come to be convinced 
that the only safe way for tbe Church is, to go badL to 
the times of universal consent, so far as tbat is possible, 
inasmuch as such universal consent is no doubtful indica- 
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Xii PREFACE. 

tion of His will, in whom we are all one Body: would he 
not naturally go on and say to himself, " If I lay down this 
rule on one question, I shall not be dealing fairly with 
myself, honestly with my opponents, reverently with Him 
to whom ] am virtually appealing, except I carry the same 
mode of reasoning into all other questions also, wherein it 
is applicable? Accepting the Church's interpretation of 
Scripture as to the necessity of real outward Baptism, I. 
must accept it also as to the connexion of the Gift of Re- 
generation exclusively with Baptism ; accepting her view 
of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, 1 must not decline 
her doctrine of the accompanying Sacrifice, gathered from 
the same Liturgies and the same interpretation of Hoiy' 
Scripture : believing her concerning the genuineness of th^ 
Bible, I must believe her also concerning a transmitted 
Priesthood ; taking it on trust from her Creeds, that such 
and such is the only true account of the doctrines of the 
Bible, I may not doubt her consistent and perpetual wit- 
ness, that such and such are the right rules for interpreting 
the same holy Book : I believe, because she assures me, 
that Bishops only have the right to ordain; must I not 
believe her equally positive assurance, that Excommunica- 
tion is also theirs by exclusive and indefeasible right, and 
that it is no true Eucharist which is not consecrated bf 
hands which they have authorized?" These are instances 
of the manner in which the author of these papers reasoned >^ 
and certainly at first sight there seems to be much force J*' 
his mode of reasoning ; the onusprobandi seeras cast on thosA 
who demur to it : it seems, if it were not for its practical 
consequences, more satisfactory than the summary ways 0» 
dealing with such matters, which we find not seldoi 
adopted ; fairer and more ingenuous than the sayin^ql 
Times are altered; it might bo all right then, but »* 
not follow that it is so now ;" more reverential th»** 
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the other saying, " The Fathers were good sort of men, 

but no number of fallible beings can make an infallible 

Church ;" more in harmony with Scripture and with God's 

general Providence, than to dismiss such portions of the 

ancient system as we think proper with the aphorism, ^^ It 

may be and has been abused, and therefore is best let 

alone." And having all these advantages, it seemed to 

him part of faith to suppose, that in the end it would 

prove also the best and most effective way of maintaining 

the truth of God, against superstition and idolatry, as well 

as against scepticism and profane exaltation of reason. 

But further : such a mind as is here supposed, thoroughly 
uncompromising in its Catholicity, would feel deeply, that 
as Ancient Consent binds the person admitting it alike to 
all doctrines, interpretations, and usages, for which it can 
be truly alleged ; so there is something less tangible and 
definite though not less real than any of these, which no 
less demands his dutiful veneration, and to which he is 
bound to conform himself in practice ; that is to say, the 
cast of thought and tone of character of the Primitive 
Church, its way of judging, behaving, expressing itself, 
on practical matters, great and small as they occur. For 
^hat in fact is this character, but what an Apostle once 
i;j called it—** the Mind of Jesus Christ" Himself, by the 
i\ secret inspiration of His Spirit communicated to His whole 
■■: Diystical Body, informing, guiding, moving it, as He will ? 
'= A sacred and awful truth ; of which whoever is seriously 
<; aware, will surely be very backward to question or discuss 
i; the propriety of any sentiment, allowed to be general in 
Christian Antiquity, how remote soever from present 
^ews and usages ; much more, to treat it with any thing 
li^e contempt or bitterness. 

Should it appear to him, for example, that the Ancient 
Church took in their literal and obvious meaning, those 
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expressions of our Saviour and of St. Paul, which recom- 
mend celibacy as the more excellent way, so as to give 
honour to those who voluntarily so abode, that they might 
wait on the Lord; and in particular, to assume that the 
Clergy should rather of the two be unmarried than mar- 
ried ; he will not permit the prejudices of a later time to 
hinder Iiim from honouring those whom his Lord so de- 
lighted to honour ; he will consider that the same cast of 
thought which leads men to scorn religious celibacy, will 
certainly prevent marriage also, which they profess to 
honour, from being strictly religious. Should he find that 
the records of the Fathers bear witness in every page to 
their literal observance of the duty of Fasting, and the high 
importance which they attached to it ; it is not the titles of 
Jewish, Pharisaical, self-rig b I eous, nor yet that of Ascetic 
(more widely dreaded than all) which will deter him from 
obeying his conscience in that particular. Should he per- 
ceive that the counsels and demeanour of tbe holy men oF 
old, towards heretics and other sinners, correspond much 
more truly with the Apostolic Rule, Put away from ammg 
yourselves that wicked person, than with tbe liberal and un- 
scrupulous intercourse, which respectable persona now 
practise, for peace, and quietness, and good nature's sake; 
it is a conviction which cannot but widely influence both 
his judgment of other times, and his conduct towards his 
contemporaries; it will lead to many a sentence that will 
sound haish, and many a step that w ill be counted austere; 
it will cause him often to shock those by whom be would 
greatly wish to be approved ; and yet, thus he must Judgs 
and act, if he will be true to his own principle, and con- 
form himself throughout to that will of God, which the 
consent of those purer ages indicates. 

Another very distinguishable circumstance in the tone ao* 
of the early Church is its reverential Reserve with re* 
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^rd to holy things ; of all its characteristics apparently the 
most unaccountable to the spirit of the present age. This 
also we may expect to discover in a true, courageous, con- 
sistent follower of the ancients ; not so much by any con- 
scious endeavour of his, as because it will come to him in- 
stinctively, as some birds are said to contrive ways for en- 
ticing observers away from their nests. And because it is 
Reserve, we may expect now and then to be startled at the 
very form of it. The nature of the thing excludes con- 
I ventional expressions, and drives people often on such as 
are rather paradoxical ; deep reverence will occasionally veil 
itself, as it were, for a moment, even under the mask of 
its opposite ; as earnest affection is sometimes known to do. 
Any expedient almost will be adopted by a person who 
enters with all his heart into this portion of the ancient 
Character, rather than he will contradict that Character 
altogether by a bare, unscrupulous, flaunting display of 
sacred things or good thoughts. 

Once more : he who makes up his mind really to take 
Antiquity for his guide, will feel that he must be con- 
tinually realizing the Presence of a wonder-working God : 
his mind must be awake to the possibility of special provi- 
dences, miraculous interferences, supernatural warnings 
and tokens of the divine purpose, and also to indications of 
other unseen agency, both good and bad, relating to him- 
self and others : subjects of this sort, if a man be con- 
sistent, must fill up a larger portion of his thoughts and 
affections, and influence his conduct far more materially, 
than the customs and opinions of this age would readily 
permit. 

Other particulars might be mentioned ; but these which 
have been enumerated are durely suflBcient to teach persons 
^ little caution, how they apply the readily occurring 
words, "overstrained, fanatical, ascetic, bigotted," to no- 
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tions and practices such as have been now alluded 
Previous to examination, they cannot be aure that arr 
such notion or practice is not a developement of the Cha 
racter, which our Lord from the beginning willed should 
be impressed on His Church. If we have not the boldnefl 
to take it on ourselves, anAjbllotv the Lamb, whithersoemt, 
He goeth, at least let us not throw stumbling-blocks in tb 
way of those who are more courageously disposed. Whai 
a thing is fairly proved superstitious, uncharitable, . 
in a bad sense, unwarranted by Scripture and Antiquity^ 
then let it be blamed and rejected, not before ; lest we i* 
cur such a rebuke as he did, who with more zeal than 
knowledge would have prevented our Lord Himself, il 
these would the least of His Brethren and Members, froo 
taking up and bearing the Cross. It was in love ti 
Christ that he remonstrated ; yet what was Christ's re- 
proof? Get thee behind Me, Satan; ihou art an offt 
unto Me ; for thou aavourest not the things tltat be of God, 
but the things tliat be of men. 

The subjects, and ways of thinking, above indicate^ 
are all such, that an uncompromising follower of Antiquity 
might be expected, more or less, to incur in regard of every 
one of them such censure as the Author of these Remaini 
has incurred ; and therefore, in each case the only real que» 
tion will be. Is he with Antiquity or not ? If not, if in sub 
stance or in toneheeontradiet the Early Church, the penance 
can hardly be named so severe, to which he would not have 
wished himself condemned ; but if on the contrary his seem- 
ing paradoxes should be found but to repeat her teacbing^i 
his supposed eccentricities and harshnesses but to reflect hfl 
aspect; then it will be a comfort, by and by, 
have given way to first impressions, in rejecting or dis- 
liking them unexamined, but rather to have suspended 
onr judgment and enquired patiently. It is at least j: 
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tA ble tfaat what offends us may be one of the points, in 
^ which this generation and the primitive age cannot be both 
■^ right; and until this is ascertained, positive censure and 
'^ deprecation are better perhaps withheld. We have read 
ifi of one who " came" in fallen times, " neither eating bread 
^ nor drinking wine," and whether it were the duty of every 
i one to receive him implicitly at once, or no, yet surely it 
was better for such as refrained from saying, " He hath a 
devil." 

Assuming this then as our ground and first principle, 
that a Churchman's adherence to the doctrine of Universal 
Consent is to be strictly and really uncompromising, it 
seems no hard question, what is to be done, should the princi- 
ples and practice of the age we live in appear on inquiry 
in any material respect contradictory to those of ancient 
Christendom. Clearly each one in his station is bound to 
take his part, not with the new Error, but with the old 
Trath. No one will dispute it ; for it will even be granted 
in a case much more painful and perilous, yet, as things 
are, but too probable. It will be granted that even where 
the National Church, to use a modern phrase, which any 
one belongs to, insists as the condition of her communion 
onsomething contradictory to the known consent of An- 
tiquity, such communion can no longer be embraced with 
a safe conscience. This must be granted, for it is the very 
reason why we are not and cannot be Romanists ; and why 
our brethren of the Scottish Church are not schismatics in 
declining to communicate with the adherents of the State 
Religion there. Now a discrepancy which would justify the 
incurring of excommunication, supposing it embodied in 
the formularies of any Church, will a fortloii justify re- 
monstrance and censure, and warning of all sorts consistent 
with charity, when it only exists as a theological school, 
or tone of opinion, in almost all places checked and dis- 
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couraged, and in none more than doubtfully warranted, b] 
the authoritative voice of the Church we helong to. Thisj 
the writer of these Remains thought (and so far all lovers ol 
Antiquity among us appear to agree with him) was tliel 
case of Protestantism as distinct from true Cathol: 
here in the Anglican Chuich. In her teaching and prac- 
tice for the time, it seemed to him dominant ; while in her 
authorized laws and rites, though he could not conceal from 
himself that he saw certain traces, or rather negative eSecb 
of it, he found nothing to commit her ministers and mem- 
bers to it, but very much of a contrary cast. In regard 0/ 
these, therefore, he found all reason for " diffidence" ; (that 
is hia own word) : but in regard of the fatal perversion 
them, and consequent lowering of Catholic Truth, a 
neglect of Sacramental Grace, which he found almfl 
every where prevailing ; there was no reason why he sbouU 
not speak and write as keen minds do of deadly 
and irreverences, usurping authority and displacing divii 
truth : nor was the severity of Ms censure any reason i 
suppressing it, provided the matter of it were sound ai 
valuable : directed as it invariably was against parties ai 
opinions, not against individuals any further than as tlH 
might be considered types of the parties and opinions. ■ 
Thus far of his strictures ou contemporary errors ; ( 
will now 80 far change our ground, as to suppose the ail- 
herent of Antiquity looking back on other times; must 1 
not, if he will be consistent, pass the same kind of censU 
on the same unauthorized errors in former generations, mo 
especially if he found them continually appealed to 1 
authority by the religionists of the present day ? Surely 1 
must; nor ought he to be silenced by any praise, whi( 
may be due to the former maintainers of such error, fi 
services performed in another direction. If we grants 
that Baxter wrote well against Independents, and Lardi 
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igainst Deists, it would not in any degree preclude us 
rora censuring the Presbyterians or Arians as a party. 

It will be seen how this is meant to apply : it touches 
)n that, which more than any thing else in these Remains 
^eems to have startled and displeased many, who in princi- 
ple would agree with the writer : on the unfavourable men- 
tion made from time to time of the Reformers as a party, 
and inclusively of the English Reformers. Undoubtedly it 
appeared to him, — and his Editors, by publishing his senti- 
ments on that head so unreservedly, without any kind of 
disavowal, intimated of course their own general acquies- 
cence in the opinion, — that the persons chiefly instrumental 
in that great change were not, as a party, to be trusted on 
ecclesiastical and theological questions : nor yet to be imi- 
tated in their practical handling of the unspeakably awful 
matters with which they were concerned. Whether he were 
tight or wrong in this opinion, there are certain considera- 
tions not always adverted to, however obvious in them- 
selves, which ought perhaps to abate the antecedent preju- 
dice and suspicion sure to accompany all such statements. 

First, it should be considered that the topic was by no 
means a gratuitous one : it lies straight not only in but 
across the way of an English Churchman inculcating ad- 
Iierence to Antiquity : invidious, it might be, painful, indeli- 
cate, but it could not be overleaped or passed by ; if it 
'Were only for this reason, that both the defenders of low 
views within the Church, and the assailants of her inde- 
pendence from without, are constantly appealing to the 
precedents and sanctions of that time. Now it is obvious 
that this appeal can only be met in one or other of two 
^vays : the fact may be denied, or the authority disavowed; 
it may be argued, either that our Reformers were not of 
the irreverent school which claims them, or that, whatever 
they were, we have no call to follow their opinions. Their 
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cause may be separated either from that of the cuntinent 
Reformers on the one hand, or on the other from that q 
our Church and its formularies. The former side of til 
alternative has been chosen by writers of high authorili 
and quotations numerous and in themselves decisive haj 
been collected, to shew that the Prelates and other divia 
Tvho acted with or under the reforming governments t 
Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth, were neither ia th4 
school of doctrine Rationalists, nor Erastians in tht 
ecclesiastical policy. Who would not wish that such 
line of argument could he sustained ; not only as being i 
itself the more attractive and popular, but even for natui 
Piety and Gratitude's sake? Who would not wish iia 
those whom Providence has made instrumental to his enjoy 
ment of certain great blessings, may be proved clear, in i 
teiition at least, of the alloy and corruption with whii 
those blessings are tarnished ? No wonder then if manyi 
those whom all wouid least desire to offend, feel hurt al 
aggrieved when this favourable view is disturbed ; it hi 
some measure like impeaching the probity of a persoi 
benefactor, or even of a parent ; nature herself rises up 
prompts us to reject it. Still the facts remain as they wen 
they cannot be altered by our feelings; and if they shou) 
be other than we could wish them, what is to be done 
There will be danger on two sides; our personal affectisi 
and admiration may drift us away from our Church pi 
ciples, and we may go after these venerated men into tin 
wrong kind of Protestantism, with which, on this hypotlu 
sis, they were infected ; or the reaction natural on 
disappointment may lead us to forsake the Church of En 
land herself, which we have incautiously identified ^ 
these its Reformers. To guard against both errors, 
other side of the alternative is worth considering, the 
sonableness, namely, of regarding the Anglican Church 
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n no waj bomd to llie priTite opimcms of any man, oir 
\nj adiori ; tbe xigiit and duty of taking her formularies as 
re find then, and interpreting theni, as, God be thanked, 
hey may be always interpreted in all essentials, confor- 
nably to the doelxine and litnal of the Churdb Universal. 
Hub was the view taken by the Author of these Re- 
Duns. He entered on the stody of the Reformers^ Theo- 
logy with the genenl and natmal impresaon, that he should 
find cm the whole a treasure of sound Anglican doctrine, 
and a tone of thought in unison with the Ancient Church. 
He fiMind himsdf greatly disappmnted, and the process 
and result of that disappmntment are distinctly enough ex- 
Minted in his ecnre^Mmdoioe. He speaks with the fervour 
of an earnest inquirer, and the indignation of one who had 
met, or thought he met, with irreverence, where he expect- 
ed primitiTe piety : and allowance being also made for the 
imstudied language of private letters, it may be that when 
die first feeling of annoyance has passed over, persons may 
find this picture of his feelings not uninteresting nor unin- 
stractiTe, nor without consolation for perplexed and 
doubting minds. They will find him retiring on the let- 
ter of the Articles and Liturgy for refuge from the spirit 
of their first compilers ; their letter, as interpreted and 
acted on by later generations, more alive to the claims of 
antiquity — the generations of Andrewes, of I^ud, and of 
Ken ; they will find him throwing himself back the more 
unreservedly on the pure theory of the ancient Church, 
and watching with the more scrupulous jealousy all devia- 
tions from her practice. And surely there are, and are 
likely to be, persons to whom the register of his experience 
[may be profitable ; persons to whom (among other things) 
it may serve as the providential mean for keeping them in 
eommunion with their Mother Church ; and for their sake 
we may well bear with some occasional severity of ex- 
VOL. I. b 



pression. Without copying some phrases of that kint4 
was impossible to convey a true impression of what w^ 
going on in his mind ; those whom he was most likely 
prolit would have failed to discern their sympathy with hii 
the right note would not have been struck. 

Thus much to do away with the notion, that this 
topic was capriciously introduced, damaging the cause 
the Church, and dividing those who should be united ii 
her defence- 
Next, it cannot be too carefully inculcated, what has juit 
been mentioned incidentally ; that the cause of the Engliali 
Church is not at all mixed up, neither in reason nor in fact, 
with the personal conduct or theological opinions of her 
Reformers. As far as conduct is concerned, this will be 
readily allowed by all who have paid any serious atCeiidait 
to the providential history of the world. If Jehu destrojf 
ed Baal out of Israel, if Constantine put an end to ^ 
ascendancy of Paganism, and the one is no objection to 
the Law, nor the other to the Gospel ; neither is it a valid 
objection to our present formularies, that the movemeot 
which left them such as they are was mainly originate 
and controlled by Henry VIII, and the Protector Somtil 
set, and by ecclesiastics, evincing a most unworthy subsf 
vience to the capricious sensuality of the one and the n 
blushing sacrilegiousness of the other. This is obviol 
but it is hardly to be expected that the Church should i 
main comparatively uninfluenced by the doctrinal and < 
clesiastical views of the divines who were called on to tie 
model it. Yet so it seems to have been in the preaC 
case ; and we may thankfully attribute it to a aped 
Providence, the workings of which, this is not the places 
investigating : but on a general survey two remarks occl 
first, that the princes, courtiers, statesmen and lawyers, ' 
whom the reforming divines were controlled, wanted oe 
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^indl 80 much doctrinal and liturgical reform as was necessary to 
^^t « bring about their ecclesiastical changes, their abstraction 
*^elTl of Cburch property, and usurpation of Church government ; 
^ ^ and therefore would naturally be a check on the divines, 
when they in their sympathy with continental Protestant- 
ism might be inclined to innovate on formularies and ser- 
vices to an extent that might as yet be unpopular and em- 
barrassing : next, that the vacillations of Henry's opinion, 
the death of Edward, Elizabeth's contracting a prejudice in 
favour of the ancient ritual, and other seeming chances 
which might be specified, occur so critically, as even to sug- 
gest the idea of a Design to prevent the English Reforma- 
tion from proceeding in any point to express contradiction 
of Antiquity. As a mark of decay and deserved anger, our 
Church seems to have been left an inadequate image of An- 
tiquity ; as a token to encourage hope, and penitence, and 
labour, it was not however an untrue image. Therefore 
the uncompromising love of Antiquity, which would make 
a person dissatisfied with the conduct and opinions of the 
first revisers of the Liturgy, does by no means involve ir- 
reverent dissatisfaction with the Liturgy itself as we have it. 
Nor must we forget this other providential fact, tending 
strongly the same way ; that it has been since subjected to 
two other revisions, one in the reign of James L the other 
at the Restoration, on principles more conformable to An- 
tiquity ; and that if the meaning of any set of individuals 
is to be considered as authoritative in its interpretation, 
the divines of 1660 surely have the fairest claim. 

But on this whole subject the reader is referred to an 
Essay lately published^ which may be considered as 
an expansion of the sentiment in which the Author of the 
Remains found refuge : that the present details of the 

' Tracts for the Times, No. 86. 
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Church System in this country, and possibly in every othi 
country, may perhaps be well regarded as " crumbs froid 
the Apostles' Table :" which it becomes us to take ant 
use with all thankfulness, under a deep conviction that 
they are far better than we deserve, yet deeply to regret 
and strive against the unworthiness which has been pun- 
ished by the loss of their first giace, coherence, and per- 
fection. The changes themselves, examined in minute de^ 
tail, point to this as the frame of mind with which it ve 
intended we should acquiesce in them; as the dissertatioi 
just referred to, shows at large. 

Here it will be said, " Well, suppose we grant thatoD 
conformity to the Church of England, and acquiescence! 
her ritual, is not endangered by the view of which we are 
speaking ; yet what becomes of the singleness of trust, ths 
undoubting affection, with which we have been taught and 
accustomed to cling to the English Prayer Book without 
misgiving, as containing all that the Church can give, or 
the devout Churchman desire ?" This sort of question will 
be asked, sometimes in reproach, sometimes only in sadness- 
How is it to be met ? 

Indeed we must own that we are intruding upon tbat 
first happy childlike feeling: even as the realities of life 
intrude on the visions of perfection in familiar things 
and persons, which youth so unwillingly parts with. But 
is nothing offered in exchange or compensation ? The no- 
tion we dispel is, that the English Liturgy is faultless 
in its kind — faultless, that is, as a work of man may be ; 
the notion we substitute, leaving untouched whatever ei- 
cellence it really possesses of that sort, lifts it, in part^ 
and important parts, to a higher kind of excellency ; higher 
beyond expression or measure : as much higher, as words 
and rites truly apostolical and divine transcend the best and 
wisest inventions of man. The dreams of childhood 
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' delightful, and it is painful to be roused from them; yet 
wbo would not consent to take in exchange for them the 
I "sober certainty" of great and eternal truths, and of hopes 
f thereupon depending, which manhood well employed, 
for all its drawbacks, secures to us? Even so, what 
mind, that has learned true faith and reverence, would not 
I think it gain to be convinced that our service is a frag- 
ment of a work which came down from heaven, rather 
than a fabric, ever so perfect, wrought out by the piety 
and charity of Christians in successive ages ? 

If we had reason to think the Bible was mutilated, 
would our longing after the lost books imply any kind of 
irreverence to the books which remained, or to such hu* 
man writings, as our instructors had used to supply the 
deficiency as well as they could ? 

Surely that view of the ancient Liturgies, which makes 
us regret certain changes in our own Prayer- Book, does 
yet enable us, on the whole, to use it with a higher and 
holier satisfaction than we could have had in any other way. 
It is in some good measure like pointing out the dif- 
ference between the Lord's Prayer and other prayers : 
between His Sacraments and other ceremonies. It brings 
closer to us the promise, '* If two (and still more, if all) 
of you shall agree on earth touching any thing ye shall ash, 
it shall be done for them of My Father which is in Heaven." 
But this great, and awful, and transporting conviction we 
cannot have, and yet retain undisturbed our old notions 
about the perfection of the Liturgy. The regret we feel 
in some particulars is a price which must be paid for the 
unspeakable consciousness of the blessing yet vouchsafed 
to us in those which are most essential. 

Such is the feeling which pervades these Remains, 
wherever they touch on the subject of the Liturgies : and 
it is not perhaps carrying the matter too far, if we add that 
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in no other feeling could a reverential mind possibly ayi 
template the facts, supposing them fairly brought befon 
it, and proved. If then it be a wrong or inexpedient feeB 
ing, let the blame of it at least be divided with thosf 
learned men, whose recent labours have contributed M 
widely to diffuse the knowledge of those facts and of thw 
evidence. But if the Oriyines LUurgic(B, the Remains 
of Cranmer, the reprint of King Edward's two Litui^es, 
and other like works, are rightly accounted seasonable 
boons to the Church : then let not the Author of these 
Remains be unsparingly censured, for thoughts and feel- 
ings which are the natural and necessary result of the 
unprejudiced study of those publications. What is the 
use of taking pains to acquaint men so thoroughly wilb 
the premisses, if they are not to be allowed to go on and 
draw the conclusion ? 

Neither can it be justly alleged that this mode of refr 
soning takes away the use of our Formularies, as a gviide 
to the simple and unlearned in their religious perplexitleSi 
As far as they are concerned, it leaves those Formularie* 
where they were; the form, namely, wherein by God'i 
Providence the teaching of the Catholic Church, in all 
essential points, is laid before them, and brought hoc 
them. They are told that some part is positively divine, 
some part merely human; and they do not exactly knolV 
which is which. What matters it, if practically and huitf 
biy they receive all ? It is but the same kind of difficulty 
as is created by the knowledge that the Scriptures they 
read are not originals but translations, and that there is 
always a chance of what strikes them in any text being 
due to the translator, and not the pure mind of the Spirit. 
If this consideration does not interfere with the practical 
use and comfort of the Scriptures, neither need the other 
with that of the Prayer-Book. The passage in the Re- 
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mains which may seem at first contrary to this (vol- 1. p. 
401—3), will be found on examination not to bear on the 
practical sufficiency of our Formularies to an unlearned 
Englishman, but rather on their exclusive competency to 
decide, among all Englishmen, concerning all controverted 
points ; exclusive, i. e. of all other documents, which may 
reasonably be considered vehicles of the Mind of Christ, as 
manifested in Ancient Consent. 

We should not perhaps be duly thankful for so much 
of the Apostolical Ritual, preserved to us by a gracious 
Providence, if we were not sometimes called on to take 
notice how narrowly we have escaped losing the whole : 
neither again can our escape be rightly appreciated, with- 
out taking into the account the tendency of the school to 
which our Reformers had joined themselves, and the little 
dependence that could be placed on their love of Antiquity, 
as a safeguard against that evil tendency. 

All this of course implies, that whatever praise and ad- 
miration may be due to individuals, both some of the 
principles of the movement which is called the Reforma- 
tion, in the several countries of Europe, and in parts also 
the tone of character which it encouraged, were materially 
opposed to those of the early Church. At the risk of pro- 
longing these remarks, already much longer than is de- 
iirable in a preface, a few heads shall be mentioned, to 
vhich the Author would probably have referred as mainly 
iccounting for his feelings on this matter. 

First of all, he would have complained of their tone with 
egard to the Apostolical Succession ; not this or that writer 
mly, but the general body who favoured that cause, treating 
t as no better than a politic invention, to secure the influ- 
ence of Church governors, in the absence of true doctrine, 
ind visible spiritual gifts. Nor would he probably have 
bought this charge answered by any number of quotations 
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from their writings, appareutly tending the contrary way: 
because, where opposite sets of quotations may be adduced 
from the same writer, and from compositions of the same 
date, either his opinions are so far neutralized, or we mtat 
ascertain by his conduct, his connexions, the cast of his. 
sentiments generally, and such other evidence as we cai]>' 
get, in which of the two statements he was overruled, aoA. 
in which left to the free expression of his own mind. 

By the same mode of inquiry, he would come to judge 
unfavourably of their tenets about Sacramental Grace, es- 
pecially in the Holy Eucharist; about the Power of the 
Keys, and the sacredness of the ancient discipline; and. 
about state interference in matters spiritual; although 
this latter point especially, their conduct spoke out ie 
them too plainly to admit of any construction but one. 

Any one who pleases, may verify or contradict the im- 
pressions of the Author on these and similar points, by 
simply examining the remains of the principal Reformers,' 
with such cautions as are above indicated. Until he btSi 
done so, and satislied himself that those impressions were* 
not merely erroneous, but such as no student of tolerabiei 
fairness could adopt, it may be questioned whether he has ' 
much right broadly and positively to condemn the Author, i 
for wishing " to have nothing to do with such a set." 

And this more especially, if he take into consideration) 
likewise certain less palpable but not less substantial dit' 
ferences in the way of thinking and moral sentiment,. 
which separate the Reformers from the Fathers, more' 
widely, perhaps, than any definite statements of doctrine.. 
Compare the sayings and manner of the two schools on 
the subjects of Fasting, Celibacy, religious Vows, volun- 
tary Retirement and Contemplation, the memory of the! 
Saints, Rites and Ceremonies recommended by Antiquity, 
and involving any sort of self-denial, and especially on thtfl 
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great point of giving men divine knowledge, and intro- 
ducing holy associations, not indiscriminately, but as men 
are able to bear it : there can be little doubt that generally 
speaking the tone of the fourth century is so unlike that 
of the sixteenth on each and all of these topics, that it is 
absolutely impossible for the same mind to sympathize with 
both. You must choose between the two lines : they are 
not only diverging, but contrary. 

For instance, let the passages be considered, which are 
subjoined to this Preface, touching more or less on many 
of these important matters, and taken from a work, which, 
if any, might be considered as the free expression of its 
author'^s theological views : written in security and at 
leisure ; with books and learned friends at hand, and at a 
time when the cause which it advocated was comparatively 
triumphant. 

What would be the natural judgment of a mind, im- 
bued with the sentiments of the Ancient Church, on meet- 
ing with such trains of thought, and still more with such a 
tone of expression, as the extracts here referred to exhibit, 
in an anonymous work of an unknown date ? In what class 
of divines would he instinctively place the Author, sup- 
posed as yet unknown ? and how highly would he rate his 
reverence for sacred things and his authority on sacred 
subjects? Could any number of sayings of a contrary 
sound, producible from the same writer, do away the feel- 
ing, that when he wrote this work he was at heart a 
despiser of the Apostolical Succession, and of the great 
truths and rules connected with it from the beginning ? 
And if it afterwards appeared that he was the chosen ad- 
vocate and champion of a certain school in the Church, 
and that this very treatise was all but accepted by them, as 
a kind of formulary and- official exponent of their views; 
would not this be a strong fact to justify any dislike or 
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suspicion which might be fult of thiit scliool or pavty gel 
eraljy ? Whatever might be truly said of the provocado 
they had received ; the cruelty, corruption, irreverence 
their opponents, their own personal virtues and gulFering 
and the good to which they were made instrumeota 
would it not be rightly done for a Churchman to decli 
their authority as a theological school, and be careful ho 
he symbolized with them in their use of theologi< 
words ? 

When these questions are answered, an account w 
have been given of a circumstance which seems to ha' 
given much pain to many of those whom one would lei 
wish to annoy ; viz. the manner in which the Auth 
speaks of the Defence of the Apology of the Church 
England, and of the party which adopted that work as tl 
true type of their views and feelings, 

But some say, Whether right or wrong in his views, 1 
ought not to have spoken so rudely of these subjects : a) 
this brings us to the second head of olfence, his way 
expressing his sentiments on grave matters, generall 
Such censurers appear to forget, that his feelings are c( 
veyed to us in familiar letters, and of course, as his otl 
Remains prove, in a different tone and manner from tl 
which he would have adopted, had he been preparing 
give the expression of them to the world : not howe' 
more unsnited to the occasion, than the epistolary tones 
manner of very many imaginative persons, on points a 
cerning which nevertheless they feel the deepest and ni' 
serious interest. 

This however, it may be thought, is only shifting i 
blame from him on his Editors. But it will be found t^ 
his phrases, however sportive, or even flippant, in th« 
sound, had each their own distinct meaning, embodied 
views and the reasons of them often in a wonderfully 
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space, and could not be omitted without much loss of in- 
struction and frequent risk of missing their point and 
meaning. Like proverbial modes of speech, they were of 
course not always to be taken literally, though the princi- 
ple they contained might be true in its fullest extent. 
Thus he once told a friend, that he was " tvith the Ro- 
manists in Religion and against them in Politics." Again 
he says, in a letter to a friend, " When I come home, I 
mean to read and write all sorts of things, for now that one 
is a Radical, there is no use in being nice." In another, 
" We will have a vocabularium apostolicumy and I will start 
it with four worJs : * pampered aristocrats,' ' resident gen- 
tlemen,' * smug parsons,' * pauperes Christi.' I shall use 
the first on all occasions : it seems to me just to hit the 
thing. How is it we are so much in advance of our gen- 
eration^ ?" 

Next, the reader is requested to consider, whether a good 
deal of what has startled him in that way may not be ac- 
counted for by the nature of eipwi^eta : not mere ludicrous 
irony, according to the popular English sense of that word, 
but a kind of Socratic reserve, an instinctive dissembling 
of his own high feelings and notions, partly through fear 
of deceiving himself and others, partly (though it may 
sound paradoxical) out of very reverence, giving up at 
once all notion of doing justice to sacred subjects, and 
shrinking from nothing so much as the disparagement of 
them by any kind of affectation. This whole topic admits 
of forcible illustration from different persons* ways of read- 
ing sacred compositions. There is an apparently uncon- 
cerned mode of enunciation, which in fact arises from peo- 
ple's realizing, or at least trying to realize, their own utter 
incompetency to speak such words aright. Again, of all 

* Remains, Part I., Vol. I., pp. 306, 329. 
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the serious persons in the worW, it is probable that no tn 
could be found, who would thoroughly enter into ea< 
other's tones and expression. We must have a little fail 
in our neighbour's earnestness, in order not to think h 
reading affected. A little consideration will perhaps shoi 
that most of what some might be tempted to call harah, i 
coarse, or irreverent in this work, may be accounted H 
in the manner here indicated ; e. g, the Author's playii 
custom of speaking of his own and his friends* proceedin 
in the language which an enemy would adopt ; callii 
himself and his friends, "ecclesiastical agitators," thi 
plans for doing good, " a conspiracy," and the effect 
them, " poisoning people's minds :" and his use of "can 
schoolboy words, which no doubt has disgusted many 
may be referred to the same head. 

Often, indeed, ho seemed instinctively to put his own o 
his friends' views and characters in the most objectionabl 
light in which they could be represented : as if to shoi 
that he was fully aware of the popular view which wonl 
be taken of what he approved ; or the argument against il 
which would seem plausible to the many ; and that he wl 
not in the least moved by it. Thus he somewhere utters 
wish that " the march of Mind in France might yet prove 
bloody one." Elsewhere he regrets " that any thing shoul 
be done to avert what seema our only chance — a spoUattai 
on a large scale." Thus he habitually forced his mind td 
face the worst consequences or the most unfavourable a* 
pect of his own wish or opinion — the most obnoxious asso- 
ciations with which it could be connected : and therefoH 
used terms expressive of those consequences or associationii 
It was one form of his horror of self-deceit, 

Put these things together; add also the fertility of hi 
mind, his humour, his pointed mode of expression, his col 
Eciousness of fearless integrity, his hatred of half truths 



half truths I 



rtaff^ifr*g him. and ;iiliiwiii^ 3ir jum. jdk e vdl 

die pcxneEpIe at atihaxn^ :d 
wuUer €ii w&ac be jbv%. 

Bvt if afisir due aiiiiwiuicBr *— f "^ sit'jaL 
tlHKiki atill reoBQi. mmas :£DBi -ve 2bi :9Kir 
■dTes tOiy in cbe way &ihesr «ic^finirtiy-. je" n: 
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irboe we kwfciHf tiar imiipatfEv : -^^ -asil ni -w^ :d 

W, diat tibe ftolc. it cbas je i iaur^ is jur 

•a the Aiitfcar*» aie z £t ma^ be ^iric ii ^ushsiix nir umn^ 

SKnt, till we have aficiscsiniett wrusnis: :ni*^ 'ziiiiu:;^' le luc 

in fiict due to the Charartyr *jf rhrrwian ^jcionry. vTXua: 

he might beinic o o aq aoriyi iwifiinTg in j3ggigT tfrT?*zTi i n i icbi 

his a^[e oovU jet hewTm Dik» ^aias j^c ssibiizl "saimfczimc 

that tnmUes ib» hw ihriig caac we <£aaiiiic jc jiL -fraam ? 

We miBt noC fixget (it b a 4&k*ep aoii iii^:x adinsiifL. inxt 

not, it is hmabiT trwsced. aloo^ietaer xr«aewzt itf rto^ 

case) that as all other ■aazfiescataxK «t ear I>jc*L » ^siKe 

which He has TOUch aa feA to ■ake «t SaKeif ix !& 

Saints, hare erer been Mote or ie» ■Tstenins aai oaac^ 

eoontable. Which of the great Scr^pcore charafcers i$ 

there, whose coodoct, eren that pan ot it whieh the Hci v 

Spirit seems to mentioo approrii^^Ty k not in sooie ne$peec 

or another a riddle and a paradox to as with our modem 

views? Are there not things recorded of the Ancient 

Church, which we know not how to enter into^ yet must 

needs renerate, because she gare them her sanction ? Nay« 

and is it not very conceivable that every one of those m(w 

proved in God's sight would be in like manneri were hisi 

history fully disclosed, "a monster" (as the Psulnui^l 

phrases it) to every other ? that Faith is neooHSury iu a 

degree for our holding by Christ in any one of Hid uu>ui« 
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bera, as it is the great requisite whereby we keep hold 
Him our Head ? These remarks are of course hypoClM 
ical: nothing is asserted of peculiar sanctity in any o 
only it seemed advisable to remind men, that where thfU 
are appearances in one part of a character of holiness a 
Beii-denial in a remarkable degree, there we may expe 
by a kind of law of CJod's Providence, to find in od 
matters something very much beside our expectations, a 
unlike our own moral taste. 

At the same time it should not be forgotten, that the 
are persons in the world, to whom this very disposition'. 
irony and playfulness, and what we may perhaps call 
certain youthfulness of expression, serves to recommM 
the Author's views, and attract them to him. That see 
ing lightness which was natural Co him, is natural also 
some others, perhaps not a few : and it is useful that (k 
should have the means of knowing that it is not incong 
tent with high and earnest thoughts of things invisiU 
and strict rules of Christian obedience. 

Enough perhaps has now been said, if not for c 
tion, at least to show that this publication is not persisb 
in recklessly. Indeed, amidst all the uneasiness which h 
been professed, there are encouraging results in sight, 
in such things it were right to dwell much on visible i 
suits. Are there not multitudes who cry out agaioi 
" extreme views," yet themselves go further than tht 
would otherwise in sympathy and conformity with I 
ancient Church ? who grant our premisses,' but only dej 
our conclusion ? They are placing themselves indeed iB^ 
false position, which Romanists in particular will by a 
by know too well how to take advantage of: so much ti 
more desirable is it to provide them beforehand with a 
on which they may retire; to show them that however 
they may in time come to think of the Reformers as 
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'^' ■ party, they need not be drivea towards Rocse : tkete i» 
the ancient Church waiting to receire tliefli, and die 
Prayer-book, and the Anglican dirines of the 17 th centiirT, 
feady to cover their retreat towanb it. 

After all, it is not to any thing that we see, or that tae 
world is likely to see, that we look for the edfect of tii«e 
Remains. If there be any who brood orer them in ^eer^t, 
who have found them implant a sort €ti Mnr in liiefr 
bosoms, who feel that it would have been a privilege to 
know their author, and watch his ways of diacipiine ar«d 
obedience ; and if they had known him, to nrmember him 
afterwards, and say silently. Hem gmamto wummM eU emm 
reliquis verscuri^ quam iui memimisie ; if there be any, 
who have an eye for all that is exquisite and beaatifol in 
nature and art, yet gladly turn away from all to admire any 
plain downright specimen of self-denial and obedience in the 
little ones of Jesus Christ ; if any person dwell with regretful 
love on parents, kindred, home, friends, humbling himself 
all along with remembrance of past nnworthiness and dis- 
paragement of them, yet more willing, as he values them 
more, to part with them for the Church's sake : that is the 
sort of reader to whose judgment, if to any human, the 
Editors of these Remains would appeal from the preju- 
dices, religious and political, of the day. But who they 
are that will so read, and how much they will be profited, 
may not be known in this world. 

And now if the reasons above enumerated are at all 
available for the former publication, they seem a fortiori to 
justify the additional volumes which are now given to the 
3ublic. For in these papers, unfinished as they still are, 
vill be found a specimen of the reasoning out and applica- 
ion of the same principles, the preparatory training for 
vhich is exhibited in the Journ^, seriously and contem- 
datively ; and its practical fruits in the Letters, though 
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under a veil of sportive reserve. And if any have faile< 
be Btruck with the force, and depth, and acuteness, of J 
farmer Remains, his estimate possibly will be raised 
diligent perusal of what is now set before him. 

It is obvious, moreover, that those who at their 
hazard have given their view of the Author's mind fri 
his private writings, must naturally feel it yet more ioci 
bent on them to give to the world his own view of tha 
also, as contained in his writings published dispersedly, 
intended for publication. 

Nothing more perhaps need be added, except that i 
Editors are answerable as before for the main principle) 
the Writer, though not for each detail of his opinions ; 
the general tone of character, not for each several expj 
sion. In the Introduction to the Becket Papers, es 
cialiy, there is a view attributing an exclusive jurisdtct 
to Church Officers, which they give as they find it, 
as they know the Author meant it to be printed; 
wishing to express any judgment for or against it. A 
they would have it particularly understood, that no pN 
at all but themselves is responsible for any thing in ei| 
these or the former volumes, except the mere permissioi 
publish on the part of the Author's representatives ; 
cepting also, that they are indebted to a friend of tit 
and of the Author's, for the revision, illustration, and 
pletion, of the series of papers on the history of Ai 
bishop Becket. 
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PREFACE. xxxvii 

EXTRACTS FROM THE WORKS OF BISHOP JEWELL, 

Referred to in page xxix*. 

Of the Apostolical Succession, 



1. ''LawfbU succession standeth not only in possession of place, but 
also, and much rather, in doctrine and diligence. Yet the Bishops of 
Rome, as if there were nothing else required, evermore put us in minde, 
nd tdl us many gay tales, of their Succession," Defence of Apology, 
p. 37, Edit 1611. 

8. " Surely the godly say, that as your Bishops do no part of Bishops' 
duty J and therefore indeed are no Bishops at all; so your late Convent 
at Trident, whatsoever glorious name it pleaseth you to give it, yet 
notwithstanding, indeed and verily was no Councell." p. 42. 

3. ''As for the Bishop of Rome, who now caUeth all matters before 
himself alone ; except he do his duty as he ought to do, except he 
minister the Sacraments, except he instruct the people, except he 
warne them and teach them ; we say that he ought not of right once 
to he called a Bishop, or so much as an Elder. For a Bishop, as saith 
Augustine, is a name of labour, and not of honour ; that the man that 
aeeketh to have pre-eminence> and not to profit, may understand him« 
self to be no Bishop." p. 110. 

4. '' If It were certain, that the Religion and Truth of God passeth 
eiarmore orderly by Succession, and none otherwise, then were Suc^ 
cession, whereof he hath told us so long a tale, a very good substantial 
argument of the Truth. But Christ saith, ' (By order of Succession), 
the Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses's chaire.' Annas and Caiaphas, 
touching Succession, were as well Bishops as Aaron and Eleazar. Of 
Succession, Paul saith to the faithfull at Ephesus, ' I know that after 
my departure hence, raveing wolves shall enter and succeed me ; and 
out of yourselves there shall (by Succession) spring up men speaking 
perrersely.' " p. 120. 

5. " Let the Pope do the duty of a Bishop, let him exhort, let him 
preach, let him dispense God's Mysteries, let him fulfill his office, let 
him do the part of an Evangelist ; and we will love him and reverence 
him, although not as Christ's Vicar-General> yet at least as a Bishop." 
p. 366. 

6. ''Indeed Christ hath ordained Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, 
Pastors and Teachers in the government of His Church; notwith- 
standing the same be not alwaies allowed to sit in Councels, nor be 
alwaies knowne by Rochets, or Miters. If God had not provided other 
Pastors and Feeders, besides your Prelates, the whole Church might 
starve for hunger." p. 626. 

1 See, for more examples, Part II. Vol. II. of these Remains, p. 406. 
VOL. I. C 




Of fik A«0> ^(k £9>- 

itlhrK«y.rfAer- fcl rfHtwtBwit, 

FeiBL<MbaidbnMdfMBib,*WeHi7CidclTajthat>U PricAl 
■Mt dM cnc «f Aoe t«tt Kep, I no* Ac b»>vlet%e to 
p. IM. 

10. "'Flecfficeof looBi^cawstcdiui Aispoint ; tfau theBlia 
ddia- bj ibe Pieaduiig of dte Go^d ofitetfa tbe mails of Cluii 

fuD pardon to mdi as hare lowly and contnie beans Or dn 

ihe aame Hinister, when an; ha*e ofinded tboi brMheis* mindii 

■DDK great ofl^ce vfaerebj tbej haxe, as it were, Iwnidied 

made tlieinselTes Etrsngers from lh« coomion fellowsbip then i 

perfect amendment of such pec^ons doih reconcile them." p. lis. 

11." Neither doth it follow of onr doctrine, that either childrM 
laftneii do or may forgive sins. And yet God's Word may be m: 
be the pronouncers of il never so nmple." p. 145. 

IS. " We say that the Minister doth execute the anthority of _ 
ing and shutting, as often m he slmttelh up the gale of the King 
of Heaven againat unbeheving and Gtubborn persons, denouncing 
tbem God's vengeance, and everlaEting punishment; or else, wha 
doth quite shut them out from the hosom of the Church by open 
communieationt." p. US. 

13. " The power of loosing, as also of binding, standeth 
word i anil the exercise or execution of the same, standeth eithi 
prcachitiKi or else in sentence of correction, and ecclesiastical disci] 
Of Uu: Intlcr hereof there is no question ; of the former, 




K (esith Ik [bii opponent]) anil shutting, siandeth dm in 
H God'B vngeance.' And hereof he ccitainlj atmaoh u . 
V Biidoulited verity. Howbeit, in so sajing he seemetfa not to coiuuIr 
the po»w and wdght of the Word of Cod." Ibid. 

If. "As touching the Keys, wherewith they may either shut or open 

I die Kingdom of Heaven ; we with ChryuBtom say, 'They be the 

^ bowledge of the Scriptures ;' with TertuUian we ay, ' They be the 

lolopKUtion of the Law ;' and with EuwbiuB we call them, 'The 

Word of Goil.' TertuUian saich, 'Qiura elaTem babebani Legii 

Doctores, aid Interpretation em L^s?' Chrysostoni mith, ' Clani 

CU idenlia Scripturaruni, per quam aperitor janua teritatii' He 

Jlllh well multiplied and increased his Keys, and bad) brought ua forth 
wbple bunch of them together. The Krifi of Order/, The Ket/i of 
Juritdkiion, The Keyi of Discretion, The Kryi of Power, The Eryi 

KBtl priTicipal, and the Kegt itol to principal And all these pretty 

diiOi of Keys hath he derised to avoid confusion, uid u make ap his 

- Iile, as if the Pope's Cross Keys were Dot sufficient. Plagues and 

Miracles, and I know not what things else, are brought forth unto us 

Q the likeness of Keys Waax answer were it best to make to Euch 

taoities? Indeed, when the right Key of Knowledge wu lost and 
Eone, it was time to devise some other pretty picklocks to work the feat." 
p.UO. 

15. "Christ's Disciples did receive this anthorjly to the end they 

■Ilanid go, they should teach, they should publish abroad the GnMpel.... 

4hU the minds of godly persona being brought low, might be 

Opraied by the Word of God, even as a door is opened with a Key. 

Contrariwise, that the wicked and wilful, should be left still as fui 

locked, and shut up This take we to be the meaning of the Keys ; 

ud that after this sort men's consciences be either opened or shut." 

p-isi. 

'* Our doctrine ii plain, ihal there be two Keys in the Churdi 
«f God. The one of Instruction, the other of Correction. Whereof 
le worketh inwardly, the other outwardly ; the one before God, 
the other before the Congregation." p. 153. 

17, "Seeing the Key whereby tlie way and entry to the Kingdom 
of Heaven is opened unto us, is the Word of the Gospel, and the ex- 
pounding of the Law and Scriptures; we say plainly, where the same 
word is not, there is not the Key." " And seeing one manner of word 
i» p*en to all, and one only key belongeth to all, we say, there ie but 
'«ne only power of all ministers, as concerning opening and sliuttilUK 

> And aa touching the Bishop of Rome except he go so to work, M 

^Jnen'B consciences may be made pliant, and subdued to the Word df 
I God ; we deny that he dolh either open or shut, or hath the Keva at bH." 
lip. 161. 



Of SacrameaU, and Sacrameatal GriKi: 

18. " The Sscramenls of the Old Law and of the New, i 
and Huhslance are all one. 8. Faiil saith, the Fathers in the Old U^^ 
did all eat the same meal, that is lo say, the same Chrisl, that wa tA 
p. 208. 

19. "When S.Augustine sailh, 'Our Sacrainenu give Balvad 
his meaning is this, our Sacraments teach ue that salvation ii 
come into the world." Ibid. 

at). " The holy Fathers say, ' The Sacraments of the new Law » 
salvation,' hecause they teach us that our salration is already wroDf, 
So Bonaventura saith of the Sacraments of the Old Testammt ; M% 
dare diccbantur ; i.e. mujidaium vstendebanl : 'They were saidl 
make a man clean, because they showed or signiSed that a 
made clean.' " p. SD9. 

21. " It appeareth by the witness of the ancient learned Doctonri 
FatheiB, that we are really and corporally joined and united unto Chift 
not only hy the Mysteries of the Holy Supper, but also bi) Faith, t 
Baptism, by the Spirit ofOod, by Lave, and other ways" p. gw, 

22. " Ye say, ' The raising of our flesh is also assigned in " 
Scripture to the real and substantial eating of (Christ's Flesh.' 
whence had ye these words ? where found ye these Scriptures ? Dins 
ble no longer; deal plainly and simply ; it is God's cause. Fw 
show ye allege these words of Christ, written by SL John : — Ht H 
eateih My Jleih and drinketh My blood hath Life everlasting ; and 
will raise him up again in the last day. These words we know, U 
the eating of Christ's Flesh we Jinow ; but where is jour reai, i 

rabitantial, and carnal eating St. Aogustine expounding tlwt 

words saith thus, ' Crede et mandticasti ; Credere in Chrisfum, lin 
manducare Panem nivum; Isle Fanii interiaris hominis gtuerU. 

riem' ' One of your own Doctors saith, 'These words of 8b j 

pertain nothing lo the Sacrament.' It waa some ovendgbt td J 
part to seek to prove the eating of the Sacrament by such words, ■ 
your own Doctor's judgment pertain nothing to the Sacrament." p.^ 

23. "Ye pronounce your definitive lentenee as a judge, andcra ' 
ui for heretics, for that we have taken down your shops and g 
booths, which ye call the Holy Altars of God. Verily this most 
be thought either extreme rigour or great folly, of the removing . 
stone to make an Heresie." p. 315. 

<2i. " The Bishop of Sidon, in the late Diet of the Empire, I 
at Augusta, avowed openly, that ye had your whole Canon i 

k Fidtlnim agniacani Fidelei: AmiietUi atOem gsid aiatd tuam otuiimitT Vifl^H 
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h Ml. [See ftliBu on the Kb» LiaiEnie% c. vi. : bf wmca :r 
petntfaat the portkm of die Mas 9crikB wbidi 3 ^-^Umi -ite il 

imowasmtketiiBeof GefaBBBy ^ik tK: axddiactt 
«f Aportoiieil ongio.] 

25. ^'OptaKoB aitb, * The Badif mmd BUmd if Or-jr ^ «ir to be 
^mpmlhe AHmr: and with cfaoe waBb je woold ain anmiBi van- 
QnpJe Rnder, s if Cfarat's Body kv diss l^ly. F^bilt. IT^y 
Qd io deed. Bkit.M...cveK ■> 9^ AnovMine •■■rh 
rat in die Cnmimniion Ciipi» aid laid h^sb. tbe haiw T 
is words ; Vom a±is m akiub / mv atis m czdieB. Jk^ die Peanib ia 
pOD die TaUe^ m is Chnirs Bddr apm tbe TaUe.' ' p. JI*!. 

26. ''WlMBAef fidoflatepttinpBncdieauaeDtFslia^Oc^Bi's 
mkapon tkeGospei of 9/L.Mul, why left diey qmie <« die wiuie 
zdiChapCer? wbcran it is fikeiy, yea cadier afvery srecv. diac die 
dd Origcn had written ■any difnpi eonoemnur die Saaamenc of die 
[oly Co mmi i ni oe, vaonmj to dieie bku's Dunds^ and wooid cadur po£ 
vdi dial book ninig;led, tbai fan sKi per&es, fiir &ar it diaa^ 

lem and dieirportBcn of dicir error? Call je dus traadng qd Jntuiw^y 
lien je tent in pieeei, keep back, aum and bam die ancient Fai^as? 
rhen, haTing been icnunded, as tbe fist m, diat afl. die oopiiB of 
^i^en are vcrj nnperftcty and diat all dns is audiin^ bat eonjecmre, be 
^ifies in a saboeqiient wocfc:] We by not in die mangling of du 
Ddent Fadier as BatlEr of iiiiii ii ill evidence, bat only as a gnat 
IDJectnre of your eocmpcian, icfefffiug die jwdgnient dicseaf to tbe 
tetder." p. 444, 445 

27. << What one thing, fiefl me, had Peter ever file amo die Pbpe, 
r die Pope like unto Peter? Except pexadventnre be will s« dms, 

hat Peter when he was at Boom^ can a rcTjttd with bis holy farcadi, 

B, wax, wool, bdls, dbi&res, Clardlev, nd AHan " p. «34. 

[The foDowing are frooa odier pnbfieatiaos of die mne wnstr^l 

88. '' They tidk modi of an onUoody Sacrdiee, it is not dicn to 

iar it. Queen KBmhfth diaO oOer it up unto God ; even her aiL- 

ly hands and unbloody sword, an anbfaody people, and an un- 

\j goYemment. Tins is an unbloody wmrrrtkr. This frffiee is 

ptable unto God." Finr of a xdiiioms BmU, p. 22. 

|29. '< For the reit of dioK new witncsMs [inrinrffng the andcnt 

ies] there is scarcdy one of diem, but nay be doubted cC* 

to ffardinge, p. 8. 

30. " Consecration standedi noc...Jn precise and dose pronoun- 

of certain appointed words, but in die c ou f enin g of die natnral 

mts into a godly use." ** ' The ward tyfFaitk tehick we preach,' 

St. Augustine, ' not the word which we whisper in tecret, is the 
of Consecration.' " p. 14. 
^^1. '' ' 7^ people is negiigemt amd umdrromi ; Ergo, the Priest maif 

^ Mass alone' This argument is rery weak So mig^ he my, 

^e people will not hear the word of God ; Ergo, the Priest may f 
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I into the Pulpit and preach alone. For Ckrial's Supper, eu St. J 

I tine saitli', ia a Sermon, and the Priest therein preaelteth and utter 

J the Beath of the Lord.' " p. 13. 

38. " St. Augustine wrote three special books, namely of the Mir* 
of the Old and New Tealamenc ; and Gregory Nazianzen wrote in I 
sort of the same ; yet did neither of them hotb ever make mention 
this miracle [of the Real Presence.] Certninly, St. Augustine bei 
writeth thus : — ' These things {speaking of the Sacratnent of Chrie^ 
Bo<ly) because they are knoinn vnto men, and by men are mroughl, n^ 
have honour, as things appointed to religion ; but wonder, as iMng, 
marvellous, they cannot haiie ; honorem, tanquam rcligiosa, faatM 
poBsnnt; stuporem, tanquam mira, non poeaunt. Thus St. Ai:^;UBli)l 
overthroweth M. Hardinge'a wliole foundation ; and selih, that in Id 
great miracle, there is no wonder or miracle at all.' " p. 960. 

33. " The marvellous effects tliat God worketh in the faithful, JEi 
that dreadful time of the holy Communion, wherein the whole myslei; 
of our Redemption, that we have in the Blood of Christ, is expreae^ 
ChryaoBtora calleth a Miracle ; and therefore the more to stir die pa^ 
pie's minds to the consideration of the same, he inflameth his sprad 
I with rhetorical amplifications, and heat of norda. This advancing and ' 

I ravishing of the mind, he callelli a miracle," p. 26*. 

3*. " Christ is present at the holy ministration, because His Trn4i 
His Wisdom, His righteousness, His Word, is there present, as the 

I face is present in the glass ; not hy any bodily or fleshly Presence 

And such kind of presence at one time in sundry places is avouched bj 
St. Chrysostom, not only of Clirisfs Body, which ia immortal and 
glorious, but also of any other godly mortal man." p. 369. 

35. "Neither do we hereof _ make a bare or naked Token, U ii 
imagined, but we say, as St. Paul saith, (Rom. iv.) It ia a perfect bmI, 
and sufficient warrant of God's Promises, whereby God bindeth Him- 
self unto us, and we likewise stand bounden unto God, so aa God i" 
our God, and we are His people," p. 993. 

36. " The Bread of the Sacrament is not that bread of which Chiiit 
speaketh in the 6th of St. John." p. 28*. 

3T. " Christ in these words, (St. John vi. 5*.) as it is witnessed by 
all the holy Fathers, speaketh not of the Sacrament, but of the spiritoil 
eating with our Faith ; and in this behalf utterly exeludeth the o 
poral office of our Body." p. 293. 

38. " The cause why Sacraments are ordained is this ; that by me 
I of such visible and outward things we may be led 1o the considerati 

I of heavenly things And touching this holy Mystery of ChriirtB 

I Body and Blood, the cause of the institution thereof was, as ChryM»— 

ktom saith, to keep us still in remembrance of Christ's great Benefit, W^ 1 
of our salvation." p. 331. I 
: J 
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39. '* True it is, the new Sunmeots of Christ's InsdaitioQ are 
plainer and clearer than the old : as the Gospel is plainer and dearer 
than the Law. Bat the things signified are no more oootained in 
the one than in the other." p. 339. 

40. <' The difierenoe between the Sacraments of the Old Testament 
and of the New, standeth not in containing or ooTeringy as it is here 
gurmised, bat in the order, and manner, and eridence o£ ihowif^" 
p. 344. 

41. '' The old learned Fathers ddigbted themsdTcs oAentimes 

with these words, Sacerdos, AUare, Sacr^cmm, notwithstanding the 
use thereof were then clearly expired, only for that the can a£ tibe 
people, as wdl of the Jews as of the Gentiles, had been long aoqoainted 
with the same." p. 410. 

4S. ''' Three ways,' saith he, ' Christ is offered op onto His Father ; 
in a figure, as in the old Law ; indeed, and bloodily, as opoo the 
Cross ; in a sacrament, or mystery, as in the New Testament.' Of 
whidi three ways, the bloody oblation of Christ upon the Croas is the 
very trae and only propitiatory Sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
The other two, as in respect and manner o£ signifying they are sondry, 
80 in effect and substance they are aO one." Ibid. 

43. " We deny not but it may wdl be said, ' Christ at His L«t Supper 
offered up Himsdf unto His Father ;' albdt not really and indeed, bot 
in a Figure or Mystery ; in such sort as we say, Christ was of- 
fered in the Sacrifices of the Old Law." p. 417. 

44. '' Whatsoever mortal man dareth to desire God the Father 

80 fsTourably to bdidd His own only Son, as in old fimes He bdidd 
the oblation of Abd or of Mddiisededi, and is not afedd therewith to 

beguile the simple, and to mode the world,- daOy at his Mass, be 

cannot wdl excuse himself of c^ien wickedness." p. 418. [See the 
Canon of the Mass, and compare No. 24 of this paper.] 

45. '^How dareth he to desire God to reedre His only bc^^oCten 

Son into favour, and fitvourably and fadieriy to look npon Him at bis 

request ? For thus he biddedi his prayer eren in his Canon, eren in 

the secretest and deroutest part of his Mass ; Saper qatt ^irapiiio ae 

sereno vultu, &c. Upon these things Q that is to say,' nith Gsbnti 

Bid, 'upon the Body and Biood of Christ Thy Son') O L/ird, look 

down with a merciful and cheerful countenance ; and receive tht samt 

(the Body and Blood of Thy Son) as Thorn, didst in old tiwus rer,eit>e 

the Sacrifice of Abel and of Abraham (whidi was a wether, or a calf, 

or 8ome other like thing.) Thus he not only taketh upon him to pray 

for Christ, but also compareth the sacrifice c^ the Son of God with the 

sacrifice of brute cattle. If he deny any part hereof, his own i'>Mum, 

his own Mass-book will rqprore him. If this be not hbgfhtmj, what 

^ing can be called Uasphemy ? Bot God will answer sodi a blasphe- 

moos and rash Sacrifioer, ' I know My Son ; in Him My heart is 
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pleased ; but what art thou ? Who bad thee thus to pray ? ^Vho ri 
quired auch Bacrifice at thy hand' i' " p. 130. 

10. " Christ hath ordained the Sacraments, that by them lie mighl 
set before our eyes the mysteries of our Salvadon, and mighl n 
strongly confirm the faith, which we have in His Blood, and migb 
seal His grace in our hearts. Ah princes' seals confirm and ' 
their (Jeeda and charters, so do the Sacraments witnesa unto o 
science, that Gotl's proinises are true, and shall continue il 
Thus doth God make known His secret purpose to His Church : * 
He declarcth Hia mercy by Hia Word ; then He sealelh it and assun 
it by His Sacraments. In the Word we have His promise* ; in 1 
SacramenlB we see them." Treatise of Sacraments, p. S61. 

47. " ^Vhat? are they nothing else but bare and naked sigtiB.' I 
forbid. They are the seah of God, heavenly inkens of the grace « 
righteousness and mercy given and imparted to us. Circumciiion n 
not a bare li^. Even so -is tint Baptism any bare sign. They Sre D 
bare signs : it were blasphemy so to «ay. The grace of God dO 
always work with His Sacraments, but we are taught not to seek til 
grace in the Big;n, but to assure ourselves by receiving the sign thiti 
is given us by the thing signified'." p. 263. 

48. " The Sacrament" (of Baptism) " raaketh not a Christian'j 
Is a seal and assurance unto all that receive it, of the grace of God, 
leas ihey make themselves unworthy thereof." p. 2(i7. 

49. " We do both think and speak soberly and with reverence of the 
holy mysteries. We say, they are changed ; that ihey have a dignity 
and pre-eminence which they had not before ; that they are not no 
common bread or common wine, but the Sacrament of the Body ai 
Blood of Christ ; a holy mystery ; a covenant between Christ and uij 
a testimony unto our conscience that Christ is the Lamb of God; 
perfect seid and sufficient warrant of God's promises." p. ST 4. 

iO. " Believe that it is He which hath reconciled all things by H 
Blood. Here is nothing to be done by the mouth of the botiy. Who- 
soever thus belicveth, be eateth, he drinketh Him." p. 3TS. 

51. " The Patriarchs and Prophets and people of God which lived 
before the birth of Christ, did by faith eat Hia flesh and drink Hil 
blood. St. Paul saith. They did all eat the same spiritual meal, oni 
did all drink the same spiritual drink. Whosoever believed in Christ i 
tbey were nourished by Him then as we are now." p. 276. 
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Of making common cause with the Foreign Protestants. 

62. ** * Ye have not proved the truth to be of your side, nor ever shall 
e able to prove^ maintaining the doctrine of the Lutherans, Zuing- 
ans^ and Calvinists^ as ye do 

«' This is the very issue of the case ; whether the Doctrine that we 
•Tofess be the Truth or no." Defence of Apology, p. 25. 

63. " For they be not all mad at this day, so many free cities, so 
nany kings, so many princes, which have fallen away from the seat of 
lome, and have rather joined themselves to the Gospel of Christ." 
u 33. 

64. " Those worthy and learned Fathers, Luther and Zuinglius, and 
ither like godly and zealous men^ were appointed of God, not to erect 
i new Church, but to reform the old." p. 46. 

65. " Your doctors are over young Neither is there any suf- 

icient cause to the contrary, but that Berengarius, John Wickliffe, 
fohn Hus, Doctor Luther, Zuinglius, (Ecolampadius, and others, either 
or learning, or for truth, or for judgment in the Scripture, or for an- 
iquity, may be well and safely compared with them." p. 47. 

56. ** Of the Sacrament of Baptism, Mr. Calvin every where writeth 
vith all manner of reverence, calling it a divine and heavenly mystery, 
Jid the Sacrament of our Redemption." p. 65. 

57. '^ Touching Mr. Calvin, it is great wrong untruly to report so 
everend a Father, and so worthy an ornament of the Church of God. 
f you had ever known the order of the Church of Geneva, and had 
sen four thousand people or moe, receiving the holy mysteries together 
t one Communion, ye could not without your great shame and want 
f modesty have published to the world, that by Mr. Calvin's doctrine 
le Sacraments of Christ are superfluous. Certainly to leave all that 
e hath otherwise spoken of the Sacraments in general : of the Sacra- 
lent of Christ's last Supper he writeth thus : ' Magnum consolationis 
c suavitatis fructum ex hoc Sacramepto colligere possunt piae animee, 
(uod illic testimonium habeant, Christum nobis adunatum esse, nos 
lli vicissim insertos....' 'But Calvin,' (you say) 'writeth thus: 
The Supper is a token of remembrance, to lift up and help our infir~ 
wtfy; for if otherwise we were mindful enough of Christ's death, this 
yp were superfluous.' O how far malice may bear a man ! Because 
Mr. Calvin saith, ' We are weak and have need of Outward Sacra- 
inents, to quicken the dulness of our senses,' saith he therefore that the 
Sacraments be superfluous .^ .... If this be so dangerous doctrine as you 
^ tis, why then are the ancient Catholic Fathers suffered to hold and 
nuontain the same ?" p. 154. 

58. "For those persons, whom they upon spite call Zuinglians 
M<l Lutherans,, in very deed they of both sides be Christians, good 
friends and brethren. They vary not betwixt themselves upon the 
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PrincipleB and Foundations of oar Religion,... .but upon one on 
question, which is ndlher weighty nor great." p. 328. 

59. " Martin Lather, and Hulderjke Zuinglius, being most excdla 

men, even sent of God, to give hght to the whole world, cM 

unto the knowledge and preaching of the Gospel." p. 360. 

60. " ' HaiJi the Queen of Scotland cause to praise the proceedii^i 
your Gospel, through occasion whereof she ruleth not her sulijecli^ ti 
is rather ruled of her eubjecls ?' 

" Touching the Queen of Scotland, I will say nothing. The tdD( 
doms and stales of the world have sundry agreements and compositiob 
The nobles and commons there neither drew the sword, nor attenpU 
force against the Prince. They sought only the continuance of God 
undoubted Truth, and the defence of their own hves against jouTbd 
barons and cruel invasions. 

" ' What is a lie, if rtiis be none ?' 

" Indeed, the Nobles and Commons of Scotland were in the field, i 
deny it not. So was David in the field against King Saul. Th| 
stood in armour, not to invade or attempt force againKt their Prine 
but only to defend themselves, as by way of retire. And therefll 
they withdrew themselves into the Marches of England, not for «■ 
of strength or courage, (for they had then double more men in the & 
than came against them) but only for reverence of their Prince, th 
came upon them, lest they should be forced by rage of their eneni! 
and fury of war to strike the Anointed of the Lord. Such broils ha 
ofien happened in many countries, as by sundry stories it may 

" The sulked is bound to obey his prince : howbeit not in all ttUni 
without exception ; but so far as God's glory is not touched. The 
Nobles had learned of St. Peter, II it belter to ohei/ God Ihan m 
And of the Prophet David, Setter it is to trust in God than to tmit 

" To conclude, the Queen of Scotland is still in quiet poBsesdon 
her estate ; and is obeyed of her subjects, so far as is convenient J 
godly people to obey their Prince. 

" ' What will you stick to say, or write, which do say, write, andi 
out in print such a palpable and manifest falsehood ?' 1 

" Tlie Answer. At the time of my writing, and first entry into the 
printing of my book, these words were true. For then was the Queffli 
of Scotland in full possession of her estate. Neither could I prophesj 
what things would follow. Shortly afterwards the whole case wu 
altered, as it is known. In tlie end of the print, by forget fulness, thii 
place escaped my hands without correction — Indeed as I could not 
foresee the restraint of the said Queen's liberty which followed, but 

wrote of her stale as it then presently was so could I not foresee 

the causes that occasioned that alteration. For, that the King ^ould 
shortly after the time of my writing be so murdered', and the boose 

1 Ebewhrxe the same luihoi utrlbuifs ttw murim ot Dui'ic; u> ibe Pope. - i ku* 
'D( irAU dlipBiuliDa put LUelJ iata SeoUa&L>><i<ittaa^Nn(i.u».iu%\iA,(i.<:. ^^mnu 
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ESSAY 



ON rationalism; • 



AS SHOWN 



IN THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE i. 



CHAPTER I, 

INTRODUCTORY. 

THE UNIVERSALITY OF RATIONALISM. 

^o one who has made a study of his own heart 
^n be altogether ignorant of the temptation he lies 
inder to attach undue weight to human experience 
in the interpretation of Scripture, nor altogether 
free from apprehension lest he should in some 
points have unconsciously yielded to it. Yet few 
perhaps are fully aware of the extent to which this 
temptation influences them, and of the various and 
Hubtle disguises under which it presents itself. In 
the Protestant part of Christendom especially, it 
leems at the present day to exercise a sway almost 
[Universal ; though the effects it produces on dif- 
Went minds are very dissimilar, and in some points 
tf view even directly opposite. 

1 [Writteu, as it would appear, at Barbadoes, in 1834.] 
VOL. I. B 
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Considered a& eSeets of this temptation, tfae 
opinions of Protestants seem, generally speaking; 
to admit of being grouped into two classes, of wbidt 
tlie-.'ceBpective partisans would doubtless be sup* 
-.jjraa^d at being supposed to have any thing ii 
"."cbramon. On the one hand we see a very strong 
and general disposition to divest Scripture of il 
apparent meaning, when such as our natural faciJl 
ties cannot apprehend and verify ; and on the othfl 
to invest man with supernatural faculties for tb 
purpose of verifying it: thus, in both cases, Reve 
lation and Experience are brought into accordanci 
though by processes the direct reverse of one an 
other, and by persons for the most part diamd 
rically opposed in all their habits of thought an 
feeling. 

This twofold genius of Rationalism' is no wher 
more strikingly exemplified than in the interprets 
tious put by opposite classes of religionists on th 
evangelical promises of the assistance of the Holj 
Spirit. On the one hand we find persons whi 
have wrought themselves into a belief that prayei 
are perceptibly answered, conversions perceptil^ 
wrought, a perceptible intercourse kept up betwee 
God and man ; while others are unwilling to alio* 
of any other eflBcacy either in prayer or the Sacn 
ments or any other religious ordinance, except such 
as can be accounted for by their natural tendency. 

' [What the Audior means by this word, and how it appIS 
here, will be seen more distinctly from the next chapter.] 
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Thus in the works of a leading IKsBenter re- 
cently dead, who finom the estsmaticm in wiiicii he 
is held may be sapposed to refanseai a verr lar^ 
party, we find the following dedaraticm : after prD- 
docing and ocMnmentiBg on the Scrqrtnres wiiidi 
speak of the witnes of the Spirit, he prooBeds, 

^ It might haTe been iloabled that we hare mis- 
understood these So iptu res,aiid made them the basis 
of an article, which they do not £urly and natnralhr 
support, if the general testimony of all onoepe ocm- 
yerts to the Gospel of Christ had not ilhistrated the 
hets ; and had not the experiemee ci those ocmrerts 
been uniform in this particolar, while in many 
cases, their habits of life, education, and natural 

temperament, were widely different Most of yon 

know that I am no enthusiast, — that I have given no 
evidences of a strong imaginaticm^ — that I am far 
from being the subject of sudden hopes or fears, — 
that it requires strong reasons and dear argumenta- 
tion to convince me of the truth of any proposition, 
not previously known. Now, I do profess to have 
received, through God's eternal mercy, a dear evi-« 
dence of my acceptance with God ; and it was given 
me after a sore night of spiritual affliction; and 
predsely in that way in which the Scriptures, 
abready quoted, promise this blessing. It has also 
been accompanied with power over sin ; and it is 
now upwards of seven years since I received it, 
and I hold it, through the same mercy, as explicitly, 
and clearly, and as satisfactorily, as ever. No 
work of imagination could have ever produced or 
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increase them where they are awake, — I ha' 
therefore done my endeavour to adapt this part 
the purposes of rational and social creatures, 
^uch manner that in the use of it they may 
acceptable to God'." 

In these passages we have exhibited to us, 
very unequivocal colours, a specimen of each brand 
of that twofold Rationaliara, so unhappily prevalenl 
among Protestants, On the one hand, we find ft 
leader among those who are thought to take tb 
most spiritual view of religion, avowing hie beli 
that he himself, and as he is pleased to say, " al 
sincere converts to the Gospel of Christ," have 1 
faculty within them, for recognising and experiene. 
ing the supernatural action of the Holy Spirit oB 
the human heart ; and, what is very reniariiable, 
avowing likewise, that this belief was not founded 
on Scripture, (for the expressions of Scriptu 
owns to be equivocal,) but on his own experienW 
and that of his friends. 

On the other hand, we find a Prelate of the 
Church of England, whose opinions many stil 
regard as a standard of rational piety, disavowin 
his belief in any efficacy of prayer, intercession, an 
the Sacraments, except such as is inseparable fn 
the right performance of these services, and belong 
to them through their natural tendency. 

It may be hoped, indeed, that among the memben 
of the Church of England, a large body at least 
still remains uninfected to this extent with tU 



p. 200. 
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VDhappy span of PiraiesaaMisai : urf wbo vxMdd 
v^ird either of tk abovi^ dusies of opimkw with 
fity and dtsapprabstioii ; tbe oae as esiiiusiastic; 
the other as accpticaL Bat jret let not tho^e who 
have escaped the extzeme of either errcM*, (eel coii« 
iident that they are altogether £nee ftom it : many 
mtermediate st^es theie are between a downright 
refusal to walk by fiuth, in opposition to sight, and 
a calm and reasonable readiness to do so in all 
respects : many pec^le may believe a little and yet 
be very £ir firom belieiing enou^i. 

A lower modification of Rationalism, in one or 
other of its shapes, is exhibited to us in the dispo- 
sition now so prevalent, to set up Sermons as means 
of grace, to the disparagement of Sacramenfs*. 

^ [The following passages occur in a rough draught of tlii« 
chapter:] It is important to observe with respect to all the 
ordinances of religion among Protestants, that very good ground 
can' be assigned for them, without admitting any thing that is 
contrary to experience, any immediate reference to iuspiretl 
authority, and that it is only when particular constructions are 
put upon them and effects assigned to them, that such reforeuoo 
becomes necessary. Taken in themselves, they are plain, prac- 
tical inferences from the broad facts and principles of revealod 
religion, and become at once intelligible, on the admission of 
these fiicts and principles. They imply no belief of any thing 
going on either within us or immediately around us, but what 
we know from reason and experience to be going on, and the 
only belief which they imply more than this, relates to matters 
about which, from the nature of things we can have no exporionco. 
Thus the setting apart of particular persons to teach religion, 
has been shown over and over again to be nothing moro than 
mere observation of human nature suggeiti to ui, and all the 
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It will, I believe, be admitted by every one, that) 
to the attendance on Sermons, as such, no promiaeas: 

offices whicli are aasigued to them in Protestaut countries admit 
of such explaoatiOR as to make them appear auggestionB at 
common, sense. Preaching. .. .to which the place of fire 
importance seems generally assigned, is evidently of this sort, 
if neither the Bible nor the practice of ancient Christians gaTI 
us one word of instruction on the subject, stilt the use a. 
importance of it would be just as obvious as at present, 
good sermon earries with it the proof of its oito usefulness ; 
one need do more than attend seriously to it to know he 
benefitted by it ; nor do T know of any view that has ever heal 
taken of preaching, which ascribes any other advantages to 
than those which are thus made known. [See Hooker. E. P; 
V. 22. § 1 ; compare 67. | 12.] Whaterer advantages are 
cribed to this office, are ascribed to it by reason and experiencei 
as well as by revelation. 

The same remarks will, in a degree at least, [apply3 to 
ordinance, which indeed some Protestants have rejected 
superstitious, but which the Church of England retains,— 
Episcopal ordination ; for which many good reasons can lie 
assigned, without supposing it to convey to the person ordainM 
any thing more than a leffal qualification to minister the WoK 
and Sacraments. It may be thought, however, and with aome 
reason, that more than this seems implied in the English Ordi- 
nation Service, when the Bishop laying on his hands on the. 
persons to he ordained priests, pronounces over them the wordi 
which our Blessed Lord used in conveyiug the Holy Ghost 
His Apostles. Vet I believe it ia not universally acknowli 
by members of the Church of England that this act of tl 
Bishop, or these words, convey any real poieerg, uaati 
bj other means. 

Nor again, is there any thing in the way in which [the Sai 
ment of the Lord's Supper] is commonly administered 
Protestants, which implies necessarily that more is intended 
it than [to remind themselves of Christ's death.] [As to] 
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are annexed in Scriptures ; but to the due observ- 
ance of Sacraments, as such, high promises. A 
sermon is not, I believe, supposed by any one to be 
beneficial hecatise it is a sermon', or to be attended 

Services of the Church of England, in particular, it has been 
explained at length by Bishop Hoadlj, that the assertion in 
the Catechism that the inward part or thing signified in this 
Sacrament is the Body and Blood of Christ, and that these are 
verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lord's Supper, means simply that they who eat the Bread and 
drink the Wine in the religious remembrance 'of Christ's Body 
and Blood, do verily and indeed ** take both in the sense in which 
Christ called them His Body and Blood, viz. as memorials 
of them." p. 149. So too, when it is declared in another 
answer in the Catechism, that the benefits of which we are par- 
takers in this rite, are " the strengthening and refreshing of our 
souls by the Body and Blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the 
bread and wine," the Bishop interprets it thus, ** as bread 
and wine, considered only as natural food, strengthen and 
afresh our bodies, so this bread and wine considered and taken 
as memorials of the Body and Blood of Christ our Master, lead 
tts by ik\&Yc peculiar tendency to all such thoughts and practices 
as are indeed the improvement and health of our souls. " p. 1 62. 

^ [In one sense it is, in which the Author would not have 
denied it. The Psalms, Proverbs, &c. are surely written in a 
tone of promise to hearers of God's Word, simply as such ; so 
that a blessing may be considered to rest on one who receives 
a Sermon in Church as God's Word, over and above the edifica- 
tion which he may experience. The same thing may be argued 
from what is said in the New Testament about ** preaching and 
teaching the Gospel ;" except that of course much more 
besides deUvering Sermons is included under the word. St. Paul 
may be said to have ** preached Christ" in the ship, by his 
whole behaviour ; our Saviour " bore witness unto the Truth," 
even when he " held His peace," and gave Pilate " no answer."] 
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with any other consequences than such as it has 
natural tendency to produce. A dull, drowsy 
sermon has no effects, either good or bad, except aa 
a discipline of patience. An impressive or affecting 
sermon is wholesome or the reverse, according to 
the impression it creates or the affections it moveSi 
In all cases it is the character of the Sermon, am 
not any promises of Scripture annexed to thfl 
attendance ou it, which can alone afford any rations 
ground for judging of its effects : it is Experienof 
and not Faith, On the other hand, the benefici^ 
efficacy of Sacraments will be admitted, by inanyj 
to belong to them because they are Sacraments | 
not because they are strikingly and impressively 
administered, not because the accompanying Services 
are calculated to awaken our most serious thoughtsj, 
but because the rites themselves are instituted by 
God for the express purpose of benehtting u^ 
whether we can perceive how or not : the effects of^ 
Sacraments may be judged of, not by their natwtt- 
or tendency only, but by the promises of Scripture: 
their proper proof is not Experience but Faith. 

Here then are two ordinances, to one of which, 
as such, God has annexed no promises, and to the 
other great promises ; and so far I suppose there 
can be little doubt which would claim our most 
constant and dutiful attendance. The Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, professing as it does to feed 
us with the Bread of life, and to make us spiritual 
partakers of the Body and Blood of Christ, ought, 
one would think, in all reason to form the mos| 
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prominent fatnK in the worslup cif die {Bitfafal ; 
to be dwelt mi as the snre snd ahidrng pledge of 
God's loFe, and songlit for famrBtilr, if poBBifale, as 
the daily, or at any rate the wedJy finstenancae flf 
souls hungry and thirBty afiter xighteonsneBs. One 
would expect to find those who from cironsistanceB 
were detained £noin evoy other Sarrict, vet, at 
least, endeayooring to pi«seiit thonselv'es at this ; 
if necessity co mp elled them to £arego some part of 
I the qqiointed instmction of the CSixmch, ratber 
: onewould imagine cnigfat [it J to be any part than the 
most solemn and important d alL Churches might 
; be empty, or thinly attended, dniing the oelefaration 
; of every otho* rite : the pnyers, the litany, and 
sermon might be attended only by persons who, 
from station or accident, were disengaged from 
necessary occupations : but the Holy Mystoy of 
our religion, that solemn rite at which is dis- 
tributed the blessed Bread which came down £noui 
beaven, this, at least, should be a signal for the 
^ general assemblage of Christ's flodr, not, as it now 
unhappily is, for their dispersion. So, too, the 
commissioned servants of the Lord, those whose 
office it is to feed the flock of Christ, and to whose 
costody this Heavenly Food has been committed, 
anxious, one would think, must they be to deliver 
out this precious dole, ever ready to distribute their 
unfailing treasure, which, like the widow's cruse of 
oil in the Prophet's hands, will ever flow on inex- 
haustible. Borne down they may be with various 
toils, their strength exhausted, their time unceas- 
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iiigty occupied, yet for this at least the most ii 
portant of all their toils, some time, some strengtl 
would be reserved ; rather ought any duty to 
left unfulfilled, any part of their commission iindis 
charged, than this their greatest duty, the vei 
essence of their commission. 

Such, I say, is the view one would take of th( 
respective duties of the Clergy and their flocks 
regard to the different parts of religious worahipi 
if the importance of these parts were measured bf 
the standard of Faith alone ; by the promises d 
God, and without any regard to human Experience; 
and such, as a fact, is the view taken of theifi 
in all countries, not Protestant, from one end of 
Christendom to the other. The ignorant and ho* 
perstitious Churches of Greece and Rome, in thif 
respect at least, present a spectacle fraught with 
instructive lessons to the serious member of oirt 
own enlightened communion. Among them hi 
sees, in the outward part of religion at least, 
exhibition of that deference of sight to Faith 
which we are externally so deficient. The opening 
of the Eucharistic Service, which among ourselva 
is a signal for three-fourths of the congregation tt 
withdraw, operates there like the voice of the go« 
shepherd which the sheep hear and obey. Tie 
areas of the Churches, which we fill with seats U 
accommodate the gazing audience of a populf 
preacher, so arranged for the most part as to mala 
kneeling almost impossible, are among them' 
> [e. g. in Italy.] 
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arble pavement, where to sit is impossible, and 
lapted only to the use of devotees who come to 
umble themselves before their God. 

But not to dwell longer on this contrast : let 
serious persons after duly weighing the difference 
between the Evangelical promises annexed to the 
Eucharist as such, and to Sermons as such, proceed 
to ask themselves these two questions : What at 
this day would be thought of a, Clergyman of the 
Church of England who was to content himself 
with preaching four, or eight, or even twelve ser- 
mons in the course of the year? and how many 
Clergymen of the Church of England are there 
who administer the Eucharist in their Parish 
Church more at any rate than twelve, or even than 
eight or four times in the same period ? 

And now let it be considered why all this is so : 
What are the arguments by which this course is 
I justified ? Will not one and the same answer be 
returned every where ? viz. that very few would at- 
tend the Eucharist if administered more frequentlyS 

^ A similar argument may be [drawn out] on the notions pre- 

fvalent among Protestants, respecting public worship in general. 
If the use and duty of such worship is founded on Scripture, it 
is founded on the expression, " Where two or three, &c. ;** so 
that persons who think that a clergyman is wasting time for 
having service on week days, with congregations of two or 
three, but that he is not wasting time if there are two or three 
hundred, certainly conceives the use of public worship to be 
something else than that promised in the Bible, and that when 
^ this something else cannot be got, the thing promised in the 
Bihle is not worth having. 
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and that a great deal more good is done by Sel 
moiis. Tliis answer, which is essentially rationalist 
— which assumes that the experimental good fl 
Sermons is commensurable with the promised blea 
inga of the Eucharist, — will be returned unhesita 
tingly by two parties, differing most widely o 
every other religious question ; by those who regaii 
each other mutually as too hot or too cold, as semi 
sceptics or semi-enthusiasts, Dne party relies (M 
plain sensible discourses, the tendency of which tl| 
improve and instruct is evident to common seusej 
the other on exciting topics, strong appeals tt 
feeling, striking views of doctrine, calculated U 
awaken sensations, which are regarded as sensible iDi 
fluences from on high. Both however agree rf 
this, that whether through common sense or supeli 
human influences, human experience, somehow ol 
other, is the criterion of religious good ; and thai 
we are justified in dwelling most on those ord^ 
nances, the benefits of which are most seen. ' 

To persons who have habitually taken this vieil 
of the relative importance of Sermons and th 
Eucharist, the above remarks will of course seen 
entitled to little weight : their own opinions, whid 
have always hitherto appeared to them just aoA 
obvious, will appear so still ; and those which ] 
have suggested as more conformable to Scripture! 
will be put aside at once ; by one party as indicatinj 
an unspiritual reliance on forms, by the other « 
visionary unpractical speculations arising from ig4 
DOTance of human nature and an incapacity 1 




acity ^ 
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weighing evidence. Any thing will rather occur 

to either party than that they themselves are 

chargeable with Rationalism. And doubtless it 

would be most unjust in many cases to charge 

them with it, in the offensive sense which that 

word now frequently bears. All that is here 

intended is, to point out to them that, in thinking 

as they do, they follow Experience more and the 

letter of Scripture less, than they would do in 

thinking the reverse. It may be that they are 

right in this ; that the case in question is one 

' where the letter of Scripture should be interpreted 

: hy Experience ; where sight was intended to assist 

[ Faith, not to bow before it : it may be so at least 

for ought that has been yet said, though I hope to 

show by and by that it is not so. But the fact 

that they do thus interpret Scripture by Experience, 

that so far at least they do walk by sight and not 

hy Faith, it is important for them to notice. For 

[ this fact should of itself beget in them an appre- 

l hension that they may perhaps be in the wrong; 

;. it should remind them, that their opinions belong 

to a class which on the whole is regarded by God 

; with disapprobation, and what is more, that they 

[ have been formed under a very strong temptation, 

L for which it would be difficult to make too great 

[ allowance. 

It is much to be wished, that such persons, before 
they condemn opinions opposed to their own as 
visionary and fantastical, would recollect the light 
in which their own opinions are in turn regarded 



\ 
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by others, who outstrip them in the race of Katioa? 
alism. Let them but reflect on the whimsical 
fantastic appearance assumed by any kind of reU« 
gious strictness on the distorted retina of habitus 
laxity : the odd, unintelligible spectacle which the 
own characters exhibit to the cleverheaded, calculi 
ting man of the world, or the careless wit, to whol 
sight is every thing and Faith nothing; and the 
would perceive how dangerous it is for themselvi 
to rely on their own mental vision, where it lead 
them away from the plain letter of Scripture. 

These and similar considerations ought, oni? 
would think, to weigh with serious Protestants, 
and induce them to suspect, at least, that a ratioii«> 
alist spirit may in some respects have unconsciousl] 
influenced them ; that they may perhaps haW 
formed some of their opinions too much on expe. 
rience and too little on Scripture, and thus have 
attained at last only to a partial knowledge of the 
Truth in Christ Jesus. In the earnest hope that 
some few at least may happily be prevailed on to 
regard this as possible, and so to lay aside thi 
jealous controversial spirit which ever arms itsel 
[against the reception of truth,] the following 
brief compilation has been arranged. Its object 
to prove that certain views of religion, now generallj 
discarded among Protestants, are, to say the least, 
m(^e probable than not ; and that, all things con- 
sidered, it is our safest coujse to act on them. TlK( 
views themselves, as will be seen at once, are of nA 
trivial importance ; nor is it practically a ligh 
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ition, whether we shall act on them or not. 
in, there is nothing of novelty about them, 
igh to most persons at the present day they may 
ear new. At one time they were generally 
pted by all the learned of the Church of England, 
from that time to this there have never been 
iting able and pious persons to uphold them ; 
agh of late, for circumstances, they have attracted 
e attention. The works from which they are 
ipiled are chiefly those of the famous William 
Vj Bishop Hickes, Bishop Butler, and Dr. Brett ; 
3se views it has been the compiler's endeavour 
ystematize in a short compass, referring to their 
it valuable writings for fuller light and more 
ailed statements. Of his own he has added little, 
the way even of argument, to what has been 
^ady urged by these great men ; and in the way 
opinion absolutely nothing. On the subject of 
gion he is firmly convinced of the truth of the 
xim that old ways are right ways ; and he will 
nk any of his views sufficiently refuted, if the 
irge can be substantiated against it, that it is new. 
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THE PROPER OFFICE OF REA30N1. 

There are few mistakes which originate in 
greater confusion of thought, or have led to niM 
irrational conclusions, than the commonly receivf 
notion, that Reason and Faith are in some < 
opposed to one another. 

Reason, if people would be at the trouble to t 
accurately what they mean by it, is a name whi 
we apply to two distinct faculties: the faculty! 
which we are enabled to weigh evidence, and t 
by which we trace the relations of ideas ; i 
neither of these faculties ever are, or in the uatuj 
of things can be, opposed to Faith. 

1. Reason, when it means the faculty by whi< 
we trace the relations of ideas, cannot possibly I 
opposed to Faith, because Faith only informs i 
of matters of fact, and Reason, in this sense, c 
neither prove nor disprove, nor in the slighta 
degree affect the probability of any fact whatever 

To show that this assertion is true with respe 
to a fact, the discovery of which would perhaps i 

' [This chapter is printed from four MSS., of which 
Gnlshed copy does not go farther than the senteace entl 
" trivial," p. 25. The rest iain vaiionafegieeaofcompletene 
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;rs be most commonly selected in proof of 
le powers of Reason, i.e. the gravitation subsisting 
l)etweeii the heavenly bodies, it will only be neces- 
sary to point out why this is believed to be a fact. 

Astronomers have fouml out by telescopes and 
other contrivances that the Sun and Planets are 
^obes, that the former is very large with respect 
to every one of the latter, that they revolve round 
bout it in conic sections, and that their velocities 
ind periodic times depend in a certain fixed manner 
their distances from it, Newton discovered, 
that if particles of matter are supposed to attract 
one another with a force varying inversely as the 
iqiiares of their distances, then globes made up of 
luch particles conglomerated, would attract one an- 
ither with a force varying directly as the quantity 
such particles contained in each, and Inversely as 
he squares of the distances between their centres ; 
id that, such being the case, if any number of 
Uch globes were projected in space, some one of 
lem being very large with respect to the others, 
lese would revolve about it in conic sections, with 
elocities and periodic times depending upon their 
istances from it, in exactly the same way as the 
elocities and periodic times of the Planets depend 
their distance from the Sun. And therefore, 
nee ail we know about the motions of the heavenly 
idies is exactly what it must he, if the force of 
ttraction existed, we suppose as the simplest ac- 
lunt of these motions that it does exist. It will 
observed that the truth of this supposition leale. 
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not on any demonstration which reason tells us 
be certainly true, but on the assumed accuracy i 
telescopes and other instruments iu the first ii 
stance, and secondly on the further assumptioi 
that what these instruments have shown us respect 
ing the motions of the heavenly bodies is all that 
to be known on the subject : two things, either i 
which may turn out to have been a mistake, ft 
aught Reason tells us to the contrary. Thus, ft 
aught we know by Reason, a planet may here 
after be discovered which shall move on some othi 
curve than a conic section, and with velocitii 
depending in no fixed way on its distance from tb 
suu : and this discovery, though it would contradii 
the belief that the force of attraction, as stated bj 
Newton, is a universal principle, would in no war 
contradict Reason, nor ought in the least degree 
stagger our reliance- on it. Nor is the likelihc 
that such a planet may be discovered at all affecta 
by any of the reasonings on which Newton's systei 
is founded. Reasou tells us just as exactly aboi 
the motions of heavenly bodies acted on by an; 
forces whatever, as by the particular force of gravi 
tation, and afibrds no conclusive presumption i 
favour of the reality of one force more than i 
another, nor indeed any presumption in favour i 
the reality of any force. 

It tells us that, if the force of attraction varif 
inversely as the cubes of the distances between tl 
heavenly bodies, instead of the squares, they wool 
revolve in spirals, instead of conic sections, and 
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at last £dl into the Son. And the £bc1 tbat tbe 

known Planets do not rcvolre in snch spinas, mav 
just as correctly be said to oppose Reason, as tbe 
discovery of other Planets not rerolTing in conic 
sections could be said to oppose it. 

With respect to astronomy then. Reason, in the 
sense in which it is the basis of the Newtonian 
STStem, cannot be said to give os any infcnTnadon 
about matters of fact, eitbo* negative or affirmative ; 

I Dor can any astronomical phenmnenon whatever, 
that either experience may discover ch* fsmcy ima- 
gine, be, in any correct sense of the words, either 
opposed to Reason or consistent with it. And the 
same truth holds with respect to all other matters 
of fact, whether mcnral, political, (h* religious. 
Reason, if it means the faculty by which we trace 
the relations of ideas, and demonstrate one propo- 

. sition from having previously ascertained another, 
is altx^ther unable to take o^^sance of them ; it 
can a&rm nothing respecting them, and therefore 
cannot be contradicted by any thing we may fancy 
about them, be it true or false. 
2. Again, if by Reason is understood the faculty 

^ by which we are enabled to weigh evidence, in this 

! sense it is equally unintelligible to speak of it as 

: opposed to Faith. 

To assent to any doctrine or precept of religion, 
whether natural or revealed, on any other ground, 
except that the balance of evidence points out the 
reasonableness of doing so, is what no man was 

ever commanded to do by God, and what in the 
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nature of tbiiigs it is impossible he should d( 
That some doctrines and precepts are received bj 
some men, against which others think there is a 
balance of probabilities, is indeed perfectly true: 
but that, if these men were to argue together, the 
question would turn on, which ought to be trusted, 
Reason or Faith, is absurd ; the real question being, 
which is the most reasonable. Faith or Disbelief, 
I believe in the miraculous conception of our Blessed 
Lord, another person disbelieves it ; but then my b& 
lief is not founded on a submission of Reason ti 
Faitb, nor again, is his belief a triumph of Reason 
over Faith. His notions of the laws of evidence are 
different from mine : [whether or not] he be right 
and I wrong, the question between us is not, whicli 
ought to be most trusted. Faith or Reason, but 
whose notions of evidence are most reasonable, his 
or mine. He attributes more weight than I do, to 
the presumption drawn from experience, that the 
course of nature is uniform, and therefore cannot 
have been deviated from in this particular instance! 
I attribute more weight than he does to the testi 
mony, which proves Scripture authentic, and tli 
text, in which this miracle is stated, genuine. Hi 
reason teaches him to think it more probable thsl 
the parts of the Bible are a forgery, or at least 
couched iu vague and random language, than that 
the order of nature which we see around us should 
have been so wonderfully set aside; mine teaches 
me the reverse. Thus it is not his Reason and mf 
Faith that are opposed, but his reliance on 
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rience and my reliance on the genuineness and 
authenticity of Scripture : each of us being equally 
ready to appeal to Reason as the arbiter. 

Experience and the declarations of Scripture are 
indeed seemingly opposed to one another at every 
turn, and. it is the office of Reason to judge which 
IB most to be trusted ; but to oppose Reason to 
Faith is absolutely unmeaning, just as much so 
indeed as to oppose Reason to Experience. Nor 
R'ould it be any greater abuse of terms to say that 
those who explain away the declarations of Scripture 
prefer Experience to Reason, than it is to say that 
those who accept them literally prefer Faith to 
Reason. 

Nor let it be thought that all this is a mere cavil 
ibout words. Any man, doubtless, has a right, if 
he pleases, to mean by Reason something different 
Either from the faculty by which we trace the rela- 
tions of ideas, or that by which we weigh evidence ; 
be is perfectly at liberty to invent any new notion 
whatever and to call it Reason, and to write books 
in which he calls it so ; but then it should be dis- 
tinctly borne in mind that what he calls Reason is 
Hot what is commonly called so, is something very 
lifierent from the exalted faculty which is allowed 
» be " the only faculty wherewith we have to judge 
oncerning any thing, even revelation itself," And 
bus, in the case before us, any one is at liberty to 
rrite books in which he opposes Reason to Faith ; 
jit then it ought always to be borne in mind that 
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tiie word Reason, wben so used, does not mean thj 
faculty, but something quite different, viz. 
assumption respecting the preference due to huma 
experience over the literal meaning of Scripturft 
and since this is not always borne in mind, but j 
in general left entirely out of sight, and aince thi 
new sort of Reason enjoys in consequence the ft( 
benefit of its equivocal name, it becomes net 
to expose the fallacy. 

It must be borne in mind then, that, when in> 
vague way of speaking, Faith is ever said on as 
subject to be opposed to Reason, nothing more) 
meant than that it is opposed to Experience ; thi 
is, that on the subject in question we should be U 
to opposite conclusions by looking only to wb 
Experience and the light of nature seem to sugge) 
and by looking only to the apparent meaning ■■ 
Scripture, I 

In all cases, however, when this opposition occui 
or indeed wherever any other difficulty seems i 
hang over the interpretation of Scripture, it mv 
be remembered, that Reason is the sole arbiten 
which reasonable creatures can appeal'. In su 
cases to insist on the duty of Faith, though tB 
indeed, is perfectly irrelevant, since it is not oj 
duty to believe, unless the apparent meaning. 




' [It is not here iisserted that w 


must ever be consciot 


acting on Reason, but that when 


we come to analyse , 


opinions and views, when we com 


e to argue and infer, 


" appeal" lies to that which is the 


'sole" ultimate "arblt 


of truth which has been given us.] 
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Scripture is shown by Reason to be the real mean- 
ing, and till the opposite suggestions of Experience 
are repudiated by it as trivial^ To illustrate this, 
let us consider Hume's argument on the subject of 
miracles. Experience, he tells us, shows that the 
course of nature is regulated by certain fixed prin- 
! ciples admitting of no deviation ; that such Expe- 
rience is our sole ground for calculating on any 
future event whatever, even the recurrence of the 
[ seasons or the rising of the sun to-morrow morning : 
OQ the other hand that Experience shows the minds 
and actions of men to be subject to great variety and 
caprice, that one man may act on motives which to 
another are unaccountable, and therefore that, how- 
ever little the conduct of the Sacred Historians may 
[ look like that either of enthusiasts or impostors, 
- still the conclusion that they were not so, and con- 
. sequently our reliance on them as credible witnesses, 
must rest on our Experience of so capricious and 
mutable a thing as the human heart ; whereas our 
reason for not relying on them rests on the immu- 
table laws of Nature, 

^ [This means, " It does not become a duty to believe, except 

80 far as we have reason to think that, &c. ;*' or " The duty of 

belief does but rise out of the conclusion in reason, that the 

apparent meaning of Scripture is the true one, &c. Hence, 

moreover, there are two points for consideration : 1st, Whether 

i| "the opposite suggestions of Experience" are relevant, or 

whether Rationalism is not imreasonable, which is treated of 

[. m Chapter iii. ; and 2nd, On what principles Scripture is to 

he interpreted, a fragment on which subject is contained in 

Chapters iv. and v.] 
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Now it is frankly admitted that this, to a certaiu 
extent, is a fair statement of the argument ; the 
question is, whether it is more reasonable to allow 
that such and such laws of Nature may have beea 
suspended, (taking into consideration the reason 
assigned for their suspension, and the agents to 
whom it is attributed,) or to believe the alternative, 
viz, that certain men, such and so many as are 
described in the New Testament, were by a siniul. 
taneous caprice induced to act the part assigned in 
history to the Apostles and Disciples of our Lord 
and their first Christian converts all over the world 
and on the decision of this question, the reality of 
the supposed Christian revelation must depend. 

In the same manner, with regard to the SociniaD 
question, the point to be decided is, whether, taking 
every thing into consideration, we have on the 
whole so good ground for satisfaction with the 
completeness of the knowledge derived to us by 
Experience and the light of Nature concerning the 
nature of the Supreme Being, the sense in which 
Personality can be attributed to Him, His inten- 
tions towards mankind, and the principles on which 
He regulates the great scheme of the Universe, as 
to make it certain that any texts of Scripture, 
which add to or modify, or interfere with such 
knowledge, must either be interpolations or model 
of speech foreign to the idiom of the Greek lan- 
guage, or figures for the use of which [if they W 
such] no reason can be given except an intention t(w 
perplex. On the answer of this question depends 
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:he whole controversy. If we have such ground, 
then it is clear that revelation opposes Sociniauism 
duly apparently, not really. 

These and all similar disputes must be decided 
by Reason, and Reason only, and the two things 
virhich it has to weigh against one another are, on 
the one hand the grounds we have for trusting to 
the suggestions of Experience, and on the other 
for believing that a supposed revelation contrary 
to them, is real. This is a question, which it is 
not only safe, but necessary, to entertain in religious 
questions ; for although to oppose any experience 
to a revelation ascertained to be real, would be 
infinitely absurd, yet Experience may on some 
questions afford us a light sufficiently clear to prove 
that a revelation which contradicts it cannot be 
real. Indeed it is clear that on some points Expe- 
rience gives us such certain information, as of itself 
to render questionable any supposed revelation con- 
tradictory to it, or indeed to prove it no revelation, 
however strong might be the positive evidence on 
its side. Conscience, which is part of Experience, 
teaches us certain notions of right and wrong, 
which we know so well to be the Law of God 
written in our hearts, that, if miracles were to be 
done under our own eyes to overset such notions, 
we might be sure these miracles were from Beel- 
zebub ; as indeed we are clearly taught by our 
Saviour, who appeals to the consciences of His 
ji hearers as the proper proof that His own miracles 
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were not from Beelzebub'. In such a case Expe- 
rience is sufficient to outweigh any positive proof 
of a revelation opposed to it, and ought to inalie us 
certain that such supposed revelation could not 
he real. 

It is obvious, however, that there are very few 
cases in which Experience can be so far relied on 
and that in any case, where the slightest douh 
hangs over its suggestions, in such case, unless the 
proofs of an opposed revelation are absolutely none 
at all, it will be our duty to proceed with the 
greatest caution ; for that in such a case it will be 
doubtful whether God has given a revelation or 
not, and it is obvious that to treat what may possi- 
bly be a revelation from God as if it certainly was 
not, is the very height of presumption. 

A farther reason for caution is furnished us by 
the fact, that in all cases where an appeal is made 
to Experience on the one side, and to Faith on the 
other, there is a decided bias in all minds to give 
undue weight to Experience. To assign a reason 
for this is beside my present purpose ; the fact will, 
I believe, be ackuowledged by all thinking persons, 



I [Matt. xii. 25. St. Paiil tells us tliat, though an Angel 
brought doctriEe contrary to the faith ouce delivered, he ' 
have no claim on oiir attention. Accordingly it has 
observed that such divine communications in Scripture a 
counter to our natural feelings of right (e. g. the deatructitm ( 
the Canaanites) always relate to single actions, not to ito* 
Irineg. Abraham was told to sacrifice his son ; he was not tOK 
'hat the sacrifice of children was ordinarily allowable.] 
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and it is to this that I would direct attention ; for \ 
if, as cannot he denied, we have an inclination 
prompting us to trust more than is reasonable to 
Experience, and less than is reasonable to the 
proofs of a revelation opposed to it, we are bound | 
in common prudence to watch ourselves as narrowly ' 
in deciding what to believe, as if we were deciding 
jhow to act, when under the influence of temptatioi 
lA wise man will be as jealous in believing what 
jExperience tells him against the slightest semblance j 
lof a revelation opposed to it, as an honourable i 
ITould be [cautious of] avoiding danger when there I 
iWas the slightest doubt whether it might not be hia i 
duty to face it ; or as a temperate man [of] in- 
dulging pleasure when there was a chance that the 
better course was abstinence. 

That such an inclination to trust Experience 
really exists, and is not a fancy of those who sup- 
pose themselves to overcome it, must, I think, be 
granted even by the most sceptical, when they con- 
sider how different are the feelings with which 
they regard opinions opposed to Experience, from 
those with which persona of a different tun; regard 
opinions opposed to what they own for revelation. 
It must be clear to every o»e, that, with respect 
to questions involving the opposition of Sight 
[Experience] to Faith, men think and argue 
almost with the same keen feelings as on ques- 
tions where Pleasure is opposed to Faith. Take, 
For instance, two men who have undergone an 
jpposite change in religion ; one who has learned 
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to trust Experience where he formerly trusted 
supposed revelation contrary to it ; the other wh£ 
has come to think a revelation real which he for 
merly rejected. A man who has resisted or un 
learned any views of religion founded on question- 
able revelation and against Experience, always feel* 
and talks as if he had disencumbered himself as 
[of] a burden, whereas one who has undergone the 
opposite change feels and talks as if he had escaped 
a snare ; ways of speaking which would absolutely 
suggest no idea, unless it was feit by both parties 
that the alternative of belief and disbelief was not 
indifferent to them, that the one was a burden and 
the other a relief. If at a place where his road 
divided into two, a traveller wholly unacquainted 
with either, and to whom each seemed to offer 
equal advantages, was to be advised by one coun- 
tryman to take the right hand, and by another the 
left, it certainly would never occur to him to think 
that the one was imposing on him nor the other 
ensnaring him. Such a thought would only be 
natural and intelligible, if the one was sraoothi 
inviting, and apparently straight, the other rugged 
and circuitous. And thus, if the two ways, that of 
Faith and that of Sight [Experience] were at first 
sight equally inviting, no one would have ever 
dreamed of attributing opposite motives to their 
advocates'. 

' [The following passage occurs in a rough copy of Chapter i.] 
Most peraooa who will be at trouble to examine their own 
hearts, will find iu themselves, however mixed with courier- 
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[Hitherto the extreme case has been taken of 
belief and disbelief in revealed religion ; but] 

acting feelings, a dislike to believe any thing in the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, which is unlike the known course of 
things, and not discoverable without a revelation. I do not 
deny that to many minds the belief in such things is a source 
of positive pleasure ; in this respect they seem to resemble 
many other things, which, though upon the whole painftil, and 
such as no one would voluntarily expose himself to, yet are in 
some way or other fascinating to the imagination, and often 
when unwillingly enjoyed, leave nevertheless behind them a 
strange impression of delight. All I mean is, that after making 
every allowance for such fascination, the bias of all minds dis- 
inclines them to believe whatever differs from, or is (as they 
call it) contrary to their experience. They take a pleasure in 
getting rid of such things themselves, and are not indifferent 
spectators of credulity in other people. Every man who has 
been brought up in religious opinions that he learns afterwards 
to regard as superstitious, feels and talks as if he was relieved 
from a burden ; and if he sees able men inculcating such 
opinions, or simple ones admitting them, his impulse is to be 
angry against the one, and to contemn the other. I do not say 
he indulges this impulse, but it crosses him, which it would not 
do, if such opinions were indifferent to him. Now I do not 
speak of this feeling to find fault with it, but merely to remind 
people that, in deciding between two opinions, the one in con- 
formity to the ordinary course of things, and the other different 
from it, they are not unbiassed judges, nor unlikely to deceive 
themselves, and that unless they make allowances for it they 
will infallibly do so. Keligion is offered to them in a variety of 
forms, some more, some less in accordance to our notions of 
what is natural, some stopping short at what is discoverable by 
reason and experience, others making almost imlimited demands 
)n our credulity. .. .As it is the principle of the Deist that he 
who believes least is wisest, so it is the principle of the Roman- 
st that he who believes most is safest. 
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*Sight [as Scripture calls Experience] and Faith* 
are opposed to each other in many ways and di 
grees, some of whicli are more perplexing to some 
minds, some to others, according to their various 
turn of thought, natural or acquired, and have givei 
rise in consequence to a great variety of religioi 
opinion. It is no more correct to speak of the DeisU 
aa the only persons who trust Sight against Faithr 
than it would be to speak of the Roman Catbolici 
as the only ones that trust Faith against Sight' 
Between the two extremes of those who believe 
nothing and who believe every thing, there are i 
vast variety of shades, melting into one anotha 
almost imperceptibly, and constituting the varioia 
denominations of Protestants. 

In one sense Sight and Faith may be said to be 
opposed, whenever we are called on to believe any 
thing not discoverable without a revelation an3 
unlike the ordinary course of things, because W6 
feel within us a strong propensity to assume that 
the ordinary course of things is the only course rf: 
things, that the system of nature is permanent ani 
uniform, or in other words " that all things continue 
as they were from the beginning of the creatioa' 
Yet this assumption is so purely an assumption 

■ [In the M.S. it stands thus : " Sight then and Faith, 
reason and laith, are opposed, " kc. The whole of this Pai 
between the asterisks is apjiareiitly crossed out by the Authot 

* [The Roman Cathohcs, however, in many ways indulge 
spirit of Rationalism ; as must be evident to any one who hu 
studied their system.] 
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tat serious persons generally feel it to be untenable 
ten against a low degree of positive evidence : 
aus it is seldom, that a person with any show of 
Eligion disbelieves any miraculous parts of the 
tripture* history, only on the ground that it is 
JfFerent from what we now experience. A miracle 
ecorded simply as an historical fact, and afTecting 
mly persons who lived in distant ages, appears 
redible to many persons, who nevertheless feel 
lifferently with respect to miracles spoken of as 
Ibiding continually, and affecting ourselves in our 
relation to God and the future world : I mean " the 
Divisible Dispensation of Providence, carrying on 
by God the Son and God the Holy Spirit, for the 
Irecovery and salvation of mankind, who are repre- 
ikented in Scripture to be in a state of ruin'." 
Again, it must be observed with respect to this 
bispensatiou itself, that some understand it to be 
lanly so far miraculous, as it relates to the nature of 
God, and to the invisible world ; while others be- 
lieve that the very world on which we live, and 
ihe order of things in which we are engaged, is at 
jtbis day the scene of invisible miracles, which take 
j|)lace within us and around us, through the opera- 
tion of powers transmitted to our time in an 
hppointed manner, from our Lord, through His 
Apostles and their successors. Persona who feel 
bo difBeulty in admitting the doctrine of the Ever 
Blessed Trinity, the Atonement made for the sins 

' ButU'r's Analogy, part ii. c. i. 
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of the whole world by Jesus Christ, and the agenc; 
of the Holy Spirit in etfecting our sanctification, oi 
the authority of revelation alone, shrink neverthe 
Ies8 very frequently from admitting either that thi0 
Atonement can be rendered available to us, or thifl 
Sanctification imparted, except in ways which maj 
be perceived to improve faith and holiness. Whal 
relates to God, they can believf and feel to be! 
beyond their comprehension; but what relates 
themselves, and falls apparently under the full 
cognisance of Experience, they cannot understand 
except in such a way as is verified by Experience, 

Thus, without entering at present on the question, 
whether such or such particular opinions about the 
unseen order of things are borne out by sufficient 
positive evidence, it seems that Experience, or, ta 
use the Scripture phrase. Sight, opposes greater 
difficulties to the reception of some than others; 
and the greatest of all to those that bear upon our 
present condition, and the means by which tbe 
graces, promised in revealed religion, are conveyed 
to us. 

Now the importance of observing these varioin 
shades of opposition, between Sight and Faitb^ 
arises from the circumstance, [already noticed] 
that, wherever this opposition exists in any degree, 
we are likely to be in some degree prejudiced 
judges of the evidence on the side of Faith, and of 
the objection raised by Sight ; we are likely to 
underrate the one and overrate the other, to neglect 
the one and dwell on the other ; in short, to deny 
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our reason fair play in deciding the balance : and 
the greater the opposition is in any case, the 
greater is likely to be our prejudice; to such a 
degree that, unless we take particular care to guard 
against it, we shall be apt to take many important 
questions entirely for granted, without giving a 
moment's attention to what can be said upon them. 
That the generality of careless people are in the 
habit of judging in this way on almost all religious 
questions, is but too evident : but persons who 
know that they are not careless are not on this 
Bceount to feel secure of themselves. Whether they 
are conscious of it or not, they are all under a strong 
temptation, which probably has influenced them 
the more, the less they have observed it : and this 
temptation assumes a great variety of shapes ac- 
cording to the different turns of mind it acts upon. 
It urges some people to levity and profaneness ; but 
it is not only those who jest at what they disbelieve, 
that disbelieve under its influence. It often appears 
under a grave and stately guise, putting forward 
the honour of God and the purity of religion as the 
ends to be attained by following it ; and not unfre- 
quently appeals to strong religious feelings, making 
them its instruments of seduction'. *Many a goodly 
monument of ancient piety, many a sacred relic of 
Saint or Martyr, has been insulted and destroyed 
under the colours of religious zeal ; nay I can 



1 FThe passage between asterisks has a line across it in the 
M.S., as if it broke the course of the paragraph.] 
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believe that one at least of the two glorious ai 
ever-blessed Martyrs whom the Reformed Chun 
of England has given to God, was the victim of i 
misguided dread of superstition ; and that eveu tfal 
perilous and shocking step of denying the Godheaj 
of our Blessed Lord has by some persons beei 
taken under the full conviction that they wer^ 
flying from idolatry.* Nothing is more certairi 
than that a man may think himself to be actuate^ 
by a grave love of Truth, or a zeal of Godlinesqj 
while in fact be is taking no rational step to attain 
the one or the other, but is urged on by a mere prtf 
judice, which he retains by refusing to examine it 
And thus, in the case before us, many a mafl 
who has suspected any thing rather than that m 
was acting irreligiously or unphilosophically, hal 
under the blind influence of a temptation to prd 
fer Sight to Faith, believed some things and diS 
believed others, equally without examination, am 
having assumed from the first that they did no! 
require it. 
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CHAPTER III. 



UNREASONABLExVESS OF RATIONALISMi. 

Blessed are they who have not seen and yet have believed. 



§ 1. Ecclesiastical Questions not necessarily unspirilteal. 

Many serious persons who read and think much 
on the subject of religion, are nevertheless accus- 
tomed to regard questions connected immediately 
^ith the Church as undeserving any large share of 
their attention. Discussions, for instance, respect- 
ing the manner in which a Christian community 
should be governed, or respecting the reasons for 
joining ourselves to one rather than another, appear 
to them rather political than religious ; or at any 
rate so confined to the mere externals of religion as 
to divert the thoughts from what is inward and 
spiritual. It is common to hear this whole class 
1 of subjects grouped together under the name " mat- 
\ ters of Discipline," and so contrasted with " matters 

j of Doctrine," as obviously of minor importance, if 

I 

j ^ [i. e. the System of Eationalism has no foundation in 
Reason, i. e. in Experience. Hence all the Sections are nega- 
^ve: "Ecclesiastical questions not necessarily unspiritual, &c."] 
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of any. Indeed, a dispusitiuii to lay stress ou them 
is not unfrequently regarded as a proof of a worldly 
mind; and some are even fonnd, who think that 
ignorance of what has been alleged, on any side of 
the questions that have arisen out of them, is a 
positive good. Now in all this there is much of 
real though mistaken good feeling. The views 
entertained by such pei-sons would be perfectly just, 
if there was no more in the question above spoken 
of than the world generally supposes. 

If, when so much is said to pruve that the Prim- 
itive Church was governed by Bishops and not by 
Presbyters, nothing more was intended than to show 
that primitive precedent was in favour of the 
Episcopal form of Church government ; — in this 
case, few discussions could be more unedifying to the 
practical Christian. It is obvious to common sense, 
that the present circumstances of Christian commu- 
nities are so different from what they were in the 
Apostolic times, that the very same reasons which 
recommended one form of government then, may 
recommend an opposite form now ; and that to 
insist on imitating the Apostolic Church in these 
days, in points where no particular reason can be 
assigned for imitating it, is a mere nicety, a piece of 
antiquarianism. If the Episcopal question termi- 
nated in ascertaining whether Episcopacy was con- 
formable to Apostolical practice, the settlement of 
it one way or another could be of little consequence 
to us. We have changed many Apostolical prac- 
tices. We do not consider ourselves bound to » 
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community of goods ; yet the Apostolic Church had 
aJJ things in common. We do not feel obliged to 
wash one another's feet, yet one of the last com- 
oiaods of Christ obliged the Apostles to do so. If 
then we do not scruple to deviate from Apostolic 
practice in things like these, which evidently have 
a moral meaning, to lay great stress on Episcopacy, 
if a mere matter of form, seems little better than a 
refinement. 

Again, what can be flatter and less interesting, 
in a religious point of view, than long historical 
researches to prove the Apostolical succession, if no 
other inference is to be drawn from it, than the 
formal identity of Episcopal Christian communities 
among us with communities set on foot by the 
Apostles? such an identity, for instance, as that 
subsisting between the Free Masons' Society of the 
present day and the Secret Societies of the middle 
ages. To investigate such a point might indeed 
afford amusement for the leisure hours of the curious, 
and undoubtedly the fact is very remarkable : but 
to lay stress on it as part of religion would cer- 
tainly be trifling in the extreme. 

Let it only be assumed, as it is now almost uni- 
versally assumed, that the sole ends for which the 
Church was instituted are decency, order, and the 
propagation of true doctrine, and an end is put at 
once to all ground for arguing about the Apostolical 
Church Government and Succession. Any religious 
community which answers these sole ends, for 
^hich the Church was instituted, answers evetY 
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good purpose which the Church can possibly answer 
and the question between one community ani 
another will be, not. Which can trace bacli its sue 
cession farthest, or which retains most of the Prim, 
itive forms, but. Which best fulfils these great 
essentials, the maintenance of order, decency, and 
true doctrine. Judging as the world now judgea 
respecting the nature and intention of the Church, 
to prefer one community to another for any other 
superiority than this, is laying undue stress on non- 
essentials, and confusing formal with real religionr 
And so far those persons are right, who, taking for 
granted the common notions about the Church, dis* 
card the consideration of any merely Ecclesiastieat 
questions. 

Let it not however for a moment be supposedj 
that it was any undue attachment to non-essentials, 
or any inability to distinguish between the forma 
and the spirit of religion, which has in all ages led 
so many holy and humble men of God to treat 
these merely Ecclesiastical questions as matters of 
vital importance. It was not for want of discrim- 
inating between external and internal, or between 
doctrine and discipline, or between forms and reali- 
ties, that such men as the great Hammond wrote 
and thought so much on the divine institution o! 
Bishops, and the invalidity of Presbyterian ordina- 
tion, and the obligation that all Christians are under 
to communicate with the Apostolic Church. It will 
be remembered by most persons that the Reformed 
Church of England has given birth to two Martyrs, 
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1 Archbishop and a King, and that these blessed 
aints died for Episcopacy. But was it for a form, 
r a point of discipline, that they resisted thus unto 
leath ? surely not. Whether mistaken or not, they 
lad far other thoughts of the cause in which they 
suffered. In their view it would have been just as 
shallow theology, to say that the Church was insti- 
tuted solely for decency, order, and the maintenance 
of sound doctrine, as to say that Christ came into 
the world only to establish order, decency, and sound 
doctrine. And when they contended for Episcopacy 
as one of the essentials of religion, they no more 
regarded it as an external and a form, than they 
regarded Christ's death upon the Cross as an exter- 
nal and a form. As they conceived Christ's coming 
into the world, and death upon the Cross, to be 
mysterious parts of the Divine Economy for the sal- 
vation of sinners, so they regarded the institution of 
the Visible Church as a not less mysterious part of 
the same Economy towards the same end' : and 
Episcopacy they considered as a Divine Mystery 
for perpetuating this Church. 

Their belief on this subject seems to be contained 
in [the] following propositions. 

1. That, before Jesus Christ left the world. He 
breathed the Holy Spirit into His Apostles ; giving 
them the power of transmitting this precious gift 
others by prayer and the imposition of hands ; 

* [i. e. Christ's death the meritorious cause, and the Church 
le instrument and means of our salvation.] 
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that the Apostles did ao transmit it to others, aiU 
they again to others ; and that in this way it ha^ 
been preserved in the world to the present day. 

2. That the gift thus transmitted empowers il 
possessors, (1.) to admit into or exclude from ti i 
mysterious Communion, called in Scripture "th 
Kingdom of Heaven," auy one whom they judg : 
deserving of it ; and this with the assurance that al 
whom they admit or exclude on earth, and exter 
nally, are admitted or excluded in Heaven, aiM 
spiritually, in the sight of God and of Holy Angels ^ 
(S.) that it empowers them to bless, and interced ^ 
for, those who are within this Kingdom, in a senM ^ 
in which no other men can bless or intercede : (3i 
to malfe the Eucharistic bread and wine the Bo<^ 
and Blood of Christ, in the sense in which oa . 
Lord made them ao ; (4.) to enable delegates to , 
perform this great miracle by ordaining them will] , 
imposition of hands. 

In these propositions is contained the substan^ 
of what the great champions of Episcopacy hati 
contended for: and these, if admitted to become I 
the remotest degree credible, evidently give a nel 
complexion to the whole question. To be admittAI 
within the mysterious precincts of the Kingdom i 
Heaven, to be uiiraculously blessed, and miraculousifl 
fed with the Bread that came down from Heaveof 
these are surely something more than forms an 
externals ; and the Episcopacy that has (if indeed ifl 
has) preserved them to us, is something more thai 
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matter of bare IKscipliDe* olwgi g d ia aomformhr 
b Apostolical practice. 

According to this riev of tlie sabyect. to dispeiise 
rith Episcopal Qrdiaation is to be regarded doc a$ 
I breach of order nierelTy or a deriatioD frc4n Apo&- 
iolical precedoit, bat as a sorrender of the Christian 
Priesthood, a rejectimi of aU the powers which 
Christ instituted EpisrcqiacT to perpetnate : and the 
ittempt to substitate any other form of ordination 
Rixr it, or to seek communion with Christ throogh 
uiy non-episcopal Association, is to be regarded, 
not as a schism merely, bat as an impuesibiiity'. 

It most not therefore be taken for granted, that 
g[aestioiis relating to Chnrch Goremment, and to 
vrhat are commonly called externals, are on that 
account the less connected with the venr ritals of 
religion, or the less deserving our most serious 
attention. If the Church really is what so many 
great men, who have lived and died for it, have 
believed it to be ; then, though external, it as vitally 
affects our spiritual condition, as the death of Christ 
did, which was not less external. And the only 
question, which remains to be considered, is whether 
the belief of these great men is so absurd as not to 
be worth examination ? For, if this belief be only 
supposed possible, the practical consequences of it 
are so awfully important, as to demand all the ex- 
amination we can give them. 

* [Not that the members of such an Association are certainly 
destitute of Communion with Christ, but that, if they have that 
privilege, it is not through the Association.] 
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ration from the Apostles, breathed on them ai 
said, " Receive ye the Holy Ghost," they did receii 
the Holy Ghost, and therewith some real powers 
distinguished from a mere formal commission. A| 
yet it would be difficult to point out any part t 
their subsequent conduct, in which this real pows 
visibly displayed itself. The miracles which thff 
jierfornied, they did by virtue of powers commiti 
to them long before, when they were first chosen 
Apostles, and commanded among other things 
" heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the di 
cast out devils." The gift of tongues was not 
ferred on them till afterwards, " when sudi 



possession ; and said unto Him then, even as M. Han 
saith now iinto us. Whoever taught ua these things I 
Thee ? What ordinary succession and vocation ha^ 
What Bishop admitted Thee? Who confirmed Tbi 
allowed Thee?" Ibid. 

" This is M. Hai^ng's Jioli/ succession. Though { 
yet succession must hold. For unto such succession God q 
bound the Holy Ghost. For lack of that succession, for ^ 
in our sees in the Churches of England, we find not so Hi 
idolaters, heretics, necromancers, &c. &c. as we may easily il 
in the Cliurch of Rome ; therefore, I trow, M. Harding h 
we have no succession ; we are no Bishops ; we hear a 
at all, . . .S. Paul saith. Faith cometh, not by succesaumA 
by hearing; and hearing cometh, not of legacy or inheritB 
from Bishop to Bishop, but of the word of God .... By Sued 
sion, Christ saith. Desolation shall sit in the holy plan 
Antichrist shall press into the room of Christ." Ibid. 

" As touching the Bishop of Rome ; . . . . except he go 
work, as men's consciences may be made pliant, and subd ] 
to the word of God, we deny that he doth either open or d I 
or hath the Keys at all."' Apol. part ii. c. 7. div. 5.] 
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here came a sound from Heaven as of a rushing 
nighty wind, and it filled all the house where they 
were sitting, and then appeared to them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and sat upon each of them." 
Nor was it till this time, or at any rate till after 
Christ had departed from them and gone to the 
Father, that they received the promised Comforter, 
^ho was " to guide them into all Truth," " to show 
them things to come," and ^^ to bring all things to 
'their remembrance." If then it is still maintained 
tiiat a power in order to be real, must be visible, 
Borne other manifestation of such power must be 
^Uscovered in the Apostles, besides those of speak- 
ing with tongues, or raising the dead, or knowing 
all truth, or seeing things to come : or else it must 
Ibe maintained also that, when Jesus Christ breathed 
mm them and said "Receive ye the Holy Ghost," 
they received nothing. 

t 2. It will probably be admitted that the hearts 
Bf all persons in covenant with God are continually 
ited on by a real power : the very power of the 
oly Ghost, who is ever calling us day and night 
repentance and salvation, inviting, warning, 
huking, succouring us ; yet let any one fairly ask 
limself whether this is a visible power ? Let him 
n his thoughts on that desolate wilderness, his 
n conscience, and say what he sees there. I do 
t say, that at the end of a long life, or even after 
le lapse of any very considerable period of years, 
man may not, by looking back, detect here and 
lere, on putting various things together, faint 
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traces of the iiiigbty influence to which he has bee 
subjected: he may track them out like a path on 
the mountains, more distinctly as the prospect b| 
comes distant. But that at any given time, at 1 
moment, for instance, when the greatest effects i 
being wrought in us, these can in any sense | 
called perceptible effects, is what few but enth] 
siasts will maintain. But even supposing (what: 
not at all to be supposed,) that the influences i 
the Spirit were in some cases perceptible, nay tl 
they were generally so, still, if they ever were r 
perceptible, if ever there has been any single o 
in which they have not been so, that single case i 
su£Bcient for the present purpose : it proves thi 
power, though invisible, may nevertheless be real 

3. It will hardly be denied, that the power whii 
good Christians have, of interceding with God f( 
others, is a real power, and prevails with God fbl 
the good of those for whom they intercede. Y^ 
what are the visible effects of this power ? I belief) 
it would be quite as easy to point to the blessing 
procured by the ordained Clergy for their floclcs, ■ 
to show that the prayers of one Christian are, i 
such, ever beneficial to another. 

4. Were we uninformed of the fact, which Scr^ 
ture teaches us, that our souls are thus acted on I 
real, though imperceptible powers, still even Reast 
would teach us to apprehend that such might 1 
the case, For witli regard to the state of our o» 
hearts, and the means by which they are urge 
whether towards good or evil, it is evident to coi 
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SKHi sense thai we are in a sute of aiurt i^cnuct. 
Thoughta oome into onr inxDd§ wt ioiow utc ii€>ir. 
ind pass away as nnarnrwinfaity, T^tie Terr saxat 
things preiiented to ns at iiSeregn timfst afifsrx nt K' 
differently, as to nnke it qnite clear tiot tiie niine 
presented fnmislies us witli i»o aoKozxii of ixie 
iffecdon consequent npan it : at cane tzsMt we art 
Qoved with fear, conpasaon. wonda*. ax tLf ocil- 
emplation of the rery sasMr olgecss w±jtSi £2 
Dother time we hare rarreyed with apsiiT : we 
aake resolutions and ahaodon them, we derke 
chemes and refect them, we pnrsae at arood. nke 
r dislike, approre or again disapprore, whh a rcry 
ncomplete knowledge of the motiTes that xmatf 
IS. In all this then there is infinite room for the 
Dtervention of powers, which day aod night may 
tct upon our hearts, and yet altogether escape our 
observation. Indeed, so entire is our incapacity 
br forming any opinion on our own state and the 
muses that affect it, that we may make almost 
ndefinite progression either towards good or evil, 
ind yet hardly be aware of any important change 
i«king place within us; the best men know they 
ure very far from what they ought to be, and the 
nery worst think that, if they were but a little 
ietter, they should be as good as they need be'. 
It is then distinctly conceivable, not merely that 
We may be acted on unconsciously by real powers, 

1 *^ Les eliis ignorent lenr veitus, et les reprouves leur 
kimes. Seigneor, diront les uns et les antres, quand nous 
Mrons vous vn avoir feim/' &c. Pascal, Pensees, 17. 23. 
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impelling us whether to good or evil, but that ' 
powers should effect changes in us indefin 
great, and yet our consciousness be never the 
awakened. Reason therefore furnishes us 
ample ground for apprehending that all ma 
true which Scripture intimates, respecting th 
fluence of good and evil spirits over the bod 
men ; nay, perhaps, without any reference to S 
ture, it might teach us to believe the fact thi 
are so influenced. For if we adopt the maxi 
natural philosophers, that all effects are referal 
some cause, then all the unaccountable phenol 
above noticed may be regarded as so many in 
tions of a cause at work which is as yet a 
covered ; and the operation of good and evil s| 
upon the human heart will become as suppo! 
nay as probable, as the agency now comu 
attributed to magnetism and electricity in brir 
about many of the seeming irregularities of na 
Even common sense then, leaving Scripture o 
consideration, might sufficiently warn us ag 
the assumption, that the power to convey spii 
graces to the human heart, if real, must all 
perceptible. 

5. But lastly, even were we without any 
warning, it would be plain enough that sub 
assumption was mere folly The considerat 
which have been suggested, prove it to be a 
assumption : but setting them entirely aside, t 
is there to make us think it true? It is a 1 
random proposition, and, till proved, is as wort 
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s any other nmdooi prapositioK. It pisi<jemA» fa 
lie assumption, that man^f oatanl <^rrnr^W are 
ittflicient to show God's whole flMthod of d^^nmg 
with us; whereas we haTe no reafoo to Mip p ua e 
hat they afford us mote thas the Cuatot asd XMit 
jartial glimpse into it. In CkI, it wmM be just as 
rational for a blind man to dear the realitT of 
ight, or a deaf man the reality of moac. as for on- 
blind and deaf hearts to denT the lealitr of aar 
jperation of the Holy Spirit, howerer invisible. 

Obviously then, a less condnsiTe ai|nuDent could 
not possibly have been devised against the reality 
of the powers supposed to be conveyed in Qrdina- 
don, than that these powers do not manifest them- 
■elves to our experience. 



I 3. Human Exeotrimunieaiioit* amd •4b$olmtiom* mo iwifrimge- 

ment of the Prrrrjgaiwe of GoJ. 

k The claims of the Christian Priesthood are 
|^)po6ed, not merely because' they do not manifest 
phemselves to our experience, bat as being in them- 
Pbelves unreasonable, nay blasphemous ; and this 
Niarge is supposed to apply especially to the claim 
lb excommunicate and absolve. 
W It is said, that, if human sentences of excommu- 
Peation and absolution are supposed to have any 
"B^sct in the next world, this is in foct taking judg- 
^nt out of the hand of God. The claim to pass 
^h sentences is treated as a claim to pass the irr 
'^rsible sentence at the last day ; and the claim 
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are hated, as arrogating to themselves the absoluti 
disposal uf the eterual happiness or misery of theii 
fellow-creatures. 

Between this notion of excommunication ani 
absolution, and the notion that they are mere formal 
declarations, of what the person pronouncing theffl 
supposes to be the terms of salvation, it seems t 
be thought that no medium can be conceived. 
These sentences must be either every thing or 
nothing ; either mere forms, or usurpations i 
omnipotence. 

Now it will not take many words to show, ho» 
Excommunication and Absolution may have real 
effects ; the one favourable, the other unfavourable 
to man's condition in the sight of God, both in this 
world and in the next ; and yet neither the one b 
able to save, nor the other to damn us. 

For it will perhaps be granted, that the thinf 
spoken of in the Bible as " the Kingdom of Heaven" 
is a reality ; and that admission into it is set forth 
as a real blessing, exclusion from it as a real 
calamity. Nor will it be pushing matters very far 
to assume, that this blessing consists in betteriog 
man's condition with respect to the favour of God, 
and this calamity in deteriorating it ; nay that io 
the next world those that are within this kingdom 
will, as such, be more favourably circumstanced 
than those without it. And yet it is absolutely 
certain, from the most explicit declarations of oui 
Lord, that many who are without this kingdon 
'hall be saved, and many who are within it daraned.1 
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Now wlicn to tkesr mmiMii ■liiMi' wir adkd tiie 
fact, that thoee who pat tbe pover of esDcominunK 
cation and alMMrfnticMi higlicst, define it to consist in 
admitting to or excluding frran this my Kingdom 
of Heaven, which can be thns proTed immediately 
from Scripture to confer real spiritual blessings^ and 
yet not to insure salvation, it certainly doe$ s»eem 
unaccountable how it ever could have entered into 
any dne's head, to confuse them with ** the irn^ 
versible sentence at the last day/* 
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Still however it is asserted, that the power I 
confer or withdraw the favour of God, howevi 
circumscribed may be its effects, is in its very natui 
unfit to be trusted to fallible man, except with sud 
limitations as render it altogether nugatory. Ei 
communication and Absolution, it is said, must t 
supposed to take effect, either only in those 
where they are deserved, and so will come to nothing 
because the favour of God would have been gained 
or forfeited without them through the desert of tl 
parties ; or in all cases, whether deserved or m 
and so will be inconsistent with God's justice, ani 
therefore incredible. 

Now, however plausible this reasoning may 8 
it involves a fallacy either way. For, tliough til 
sentence only took effect where it was deserved,! 
might nevertheless have a real effect ; and thoug 
it took effect in all cases, it would not be incoi 
sistent with any thing we know, either througl 
nature or revelation, respecting God's justice. 

With regard to the supposition that the sentenO 
only takes effect when it is deserved, the fallacy 
the inference drawn from it, is exposed very clear^ 
in Law's admirable Letters to Bishop Hoadly. 

" The whole argument'," saya he, " amounts t 
this, that a right censure of the Church hath ffl 
effect, because a wrong one hath not. I shoull 
think any one in mighty want of a proof, whi 
should say that the excommunication of the inceB 

» [The quotation which followa is erased in the MS,] 
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tuous Corinthian could have no effect, because the 
excommunication of some virtuous person will not 
have any effect ; yet this is your Lordship's demon- 
stration, that it can signify nothing when it is 
right, because it signifies nothing when it is wrong. 
Is it an argument, my Lord, that when a bullet flies 
through a man's head it has no effect upon him, 
because it will have no effect if it miss him ? Is it 
a proof that motion cannot produce heat, because 
rest cannot produce heat ? If not, how comes it to 
be an argument that a right sentence hath no effect, 
because a wrong one hath not the same effect ? A 
right sentence is as opposite to a wrong one as 
motion is to rest ; and it is as good sense to say 
motion has no such effect, because rest has no such 
effect, as to say a right sentence has no effect, 

because a wrong one has not the same Your 

Lordship's argument is this, that the sentence hath 
not such an effect in some circumstances, because it 
hath not the same effect in all circumstances : which 
resolves itself into this proposition, that nothing 
can produce any particular effect, unless it produce 
the same effect in all circumstances. Your Lord- 
ship might as well have called it a demonstration 
against all effects in the world, as against the effects 
of spiritual censures : for there is nothing in the 
world, no powers either natural, moral, or political, 
which produce their effects, but in some supposed 
fight circumstances ; yet this ecclesiastical power is 
demonstrated away by your Lordship, because it 
<loes not produce the same effect in all circumstances." 
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"If there is no effect," says he, "in a'right seaA 
teuce of the Church, because there is no effect in a 
wrong one, then It will follow that there is no effect 
in either of the Sacraments, when rightly received, 
because they want such effect in persons who di 
not rightly receive them. It may as often happei 
that the Sacraments are administered in wron^ 
circumstances, and as void of that effect for whicb 
they were intended, as any wrong sentence of the 
Church be pronounced ; but does it therefore foUoi 
that there is no effect in the Sacraments? that the) 
are empty and useless to those who receive then 
rightly, because they are so to those who receiw 
them otherwise ?" It must either be affirmed, " Ihal 
the Sacraments have no effect, or that the op» 
operatum is always effectual. For if you say the] 
have any effect, though not always, then it is cer 
tain that the sentence of the Church may haw 
effect, though not always. Whether your Lordship 
will own the popish doctrine of the opus operatum, 
or deny the Sacraments to be means of grace, thati 
is, to have any effect, I cannot tell : but sure I aiOj 
if you do not hold one of these doctrines, you musl 
own the Sacraments to have conditional effects in 
supposed circumstances ; which will sufficiently 
confute your own strict demonstration that Ex. 
communication can have no effect, because it has> 
not in all circumstances'." i 

This, I suppose, is clear enough, and sufficiently 

' Law's third Letter to Bishop Ilondly. 
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disposes of die awstkni llifll ExrammmmBtiaii 
can never have real ellec^ if il bms^ no e&c& 
when unmerited. 

Again, on the <Atr hand, if we siippofie the fieu- 

tenoe to take cffxt in all dirmnBtBncae& whether 

merited cm- nnmcfited, still theiv is nutfaing in thK 

ineonsistent with what we know of God'^ jusrioe. 

. either from nature or the fiiUe. 

The difficoHy of this st^poshaon. if it h^ amy 

diflknlt^, must torn on the assumed UT^likffiihood 

that God should measure out His faroni^ to men 

by any rule but their own deserte. For it will not 

be maintained that, if ther can be siqiposed to gain 

or lose Gk)d's £avour bv anv other means than their 

own deserts, there is any particular difficuhy in 

placing excommunication and absolution among 

the means. If we find some men placed in a more 

favourable condition than others, with respect to the 

chance of obtaining God^s favour here and hereafter, 

in consequence of circumstances over which they 

can have had no controul, and which in fact arose 

before themselves had done good or evil ; it will 

hardly be said that excommunication cannot place 

men in a less favourable condition, nof absolution 

in a better, in these respects, simply hecau^ the 

person sentenced has not incurred [them] through 

iis own conduct. Let these sentences be supposed 

to be administered in some cases by the merest 

Caprice, or in the most complete ignorance, and 

WJl they will not, as far as we can see, have been 

fiore capricious, or less regulated by the merits of 
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the parties, than are those causes, which bring oiH 
man into the world under the guardianship ai 
heathen parents, and another of Christian ; whicli. 
doom one to be educated in vice, and scarcely leaw 
him a chance of escaping it, while they surroui 
another from his very birth with such examples 
holiness, that only great perversity can prevent hie 
being enlightened by them. If it be said, that 
these causes are retained by God iu His own hands 
and that He sways them, unobserved by us, in suc( 
a manner as to exclude injustice ; may it not bc 
said with equal probability, that the caprices o, 
men are in His hands, and that He makes then 
unconscious instruments of His will ? But this ii 
mere conjecture ; the fact is all we are concerns 
with at present : and the fact is, that God does, il 
a great variety of ways, make the condition ol 
some men more advantageous than that of othen 
with regard to raising themselves high in Hi 
favour both here and hereafter, without our beinj 
able to trace any connexion between these advaiv 
tages and the merits of the parties ; so that to coD' 
sider excommunication and absolution as amoi^ 
these ways,is but to consider them of a piece with 
what we know to be consistent with God's justice. 
It will perhaps occur to some persons, that it is 
pressing matters too far, to speak of the accidents el 
birth and education as affecting men's welfare 
the next world : for that at the last day all tbi 
things will be taken into consideration, and U 
each will be accepted "according to that he had," 
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nominal advantages: aad he wbo sboajfi f'tjiuiia 
them away or ledvoe tbeai to Mwlini^. inenli ^ 
for towards proTii^ that Ckrist migkt a^ weiD bare 
not died for ns. 

Thns modi then we kam froB the Light of 
Nature respecting the tmth of the propositsoa that 
human desert is the only role by which a past God 
can dispense His faTonrs. How far these inCeiences 
are confirmed in Scripture, the following declaration 
of St. Paul will enable ns to judge : ^ The diil- 
dren," that is, Jacob and Elsau, "being not yet 
bom, neither having done good or evil, that the 
purpose of God according to election might stand, 
not of works, but of Him that calleth ; it was said 
unto her. The elder shall serve the younger, (as it 
is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
bated.) What shall we say then ? Is there un- 
righteousness with God? God forbid. For He 
$aith unto Moses, I will have mercy on whon 
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will have mercy, and I will have compassion 
whom I will have compassion. So then it is not 
him that willeth nor of hiin that rnniieth, but of; 
God that showeth mercy." And again, " Nay bul, 
O man, who art thou that repliest against God? 
Shall the thing formed say to Him that formed it, 
Why hast Thou made me thus ? Hath not the pottM 
power over the clay, of the same lump to make oi 
vessel unto honour and another unto dishonour?" 

Such is the language of ScrijJture ; it is alsOj 
has been seen, the language of Experience ; nor 
there any thing in it irreconcilable with Reason aai 
our natural notions of justice, as has been pointed 
out by the great and wise Prelate above quoted 

" It is not," says Bishop Butler, " unreasonable W 
suppose, that the same wise and good principle 
whatever it was, which disposed the Author 
Nature to make different kinds and orders of cre» 
tures, disposed Him also to place creatures of lito 
kinds in different situations ; and that the saiw 
principle which disposed Him to make creatures o 
different moral capacities, disposed Him also t( 
place creatures of like moral capacities in differen 
religious situations ; and even the same creatures ii 
different periods of their being." 

To conclude then : — it has, I think, been shown^ 
1. That excommunication and absolution, though 
not amounting, either the one to damnation, or I 
the other to salvation, may nevertheless be, thffJ 
one a real spiritual blessing, and the other in 
real spiritual calamity : 3. That, though theSM 
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mtences should be supposed to have no effects 
Then passed undeservedly^ still their effects may be 
eaU when passed deservedly : 3. That^ though 
;bey are supposed to take effect in all cases, whether 
deserved or undeserved, still there is nothing in this 
inconsistent either with what we know from Expe- 
rience of God's natural providence, nor from Reve- 
lation of His extraordinary providence, nor with 
any sound notions of natural justice. 



§ 4. llie Miracle of the Eticharist not contradicted by tlve 

Senses or hy Reason. 

Protestants, in their zeal to refute the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation, have not 
been contented with arguments against it from 
Scripture, which supplies us with its proper refu- 
tation, but have indulged in appeals to the Senses 
and to the supposed suggestions of Reason. Such 
appeals are certainly redundant, and they appear 
to me to be weak, but as they carry satisfaction to 
some minds, I should never have noticed them, if 
Transubstantiation was the only doctrine they were 
urged against. It appears, however, that they do 
not rest here, but interfere with the Scriptural 
Miracle of the Eucharist, just as much as with the 
UDscriptural glosses that have been put upon it. 

I. It is said that the Eueharistic bread and wine 
cannot be supposed to become that very Body of 
Christ which was broken for us, and that very 
Blood of the New Testament which was shed for 
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US, without supposing that the Body and Bluod o 
Christ are at the same time present in two plat 
in Heaven and on the Altar; and that this is I 
contradiction. 

Now I am convinced that upon serious reflectia 
faithful Christians will admit it to be no contr 
diction. As to the sense in which it is true to sajl 
the Body and Blood of Christ are preseut on thf 
Altar, many persons may entertain douhts about it^ 
but that there is any contradiction in supposing tlM 
very Body of Christ, which is in Heaven, to be al9(t 
on the Altar, they will, I think, see to be an igno 
rant prejudice'. 

For, it must be recollected, that, where the breaj 
is said to be the very Body of Christ which \ 
broken for us, and the cup the very Blood that wM 
shed for us, it is meant that they are the sameil 
that sense in which our bodies after the Resurreci 

' [If this statement appear to any one startliog, from il 
seeming contrariety to the Hubric of our Church about kneeKii 
at the Holy Communion, he may consider, 1. Whether tl 
Qse of the word Natural in that Hnbric does not go far to i! 
away the contradiction. The Church of England clearly ii 
tended to deny any gross corporal presence, such as is implie 
in the coarse questions frequently debated in connexion wi 
Transubstantiation. In short, she affirms a spiritual Preseno 
and the Author afBrms the presence of a spiritual Body. 
BO far as there is any contradiction, it is not on a sacred Truth, 
but in a point of Philosophy : on a Preniiss, not on a Concla- 
aion ; on such a matter, that we may fajily doubt the accuracy 
of the reasoning on which the revisers of the Liturgy proceeded,, 
without impugniug their statement as contrary to the Wold 
of God.] 
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tion will be the same with our present boitiest The 
same undoubtedly will be those bodies which ^hall 
rise from the grave with those which descend into 
it ; the same in the strictest sense ; the iwme in that 
very sense in which they can alone now be i*add to 
be the same that they were formed in the wornh* 
But ** It is sown in corruption^ it is raised in jicnr^ 
mption ; it is sown in dishonour, it is raiseft ,a 
glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in pow<»r ^ 
it is sown a natural body, it is raised a ^pmciai 
body." So then the very same Body at Chroit 
which was broken far ns^ though then a aac;irai 
Body^ is now a spiritual Body. But bursty x nefsAm 
but little reflection to su^pest to us, thar 'vf t2ut 
nature of spiritual bodies we kn^w iitt^ jytifs^n, 
either with regard to their relatioo to puuvr^ ar ti> 
the manner of their union with the ^a^^ Ix 'vnnt 
sense they can be said to be preseat aity wmt^ w^ 
know not; nor in what their identity cMu^^^jt : z//€ 
how new matter can becmne part ^4 ic^mu^ a^oc ^aA 
matter be detached from them. fX xkufi^ tul:*^ iu 
regard to our natural bodiai we h^r^ r^ry :sAl^ 
tinct conceptions ; much lets distifict th;aai uj^mI 
persons seem aware of. But to argoe^ wtifw^ had 
distinct conceptions of them in the caiie of spiri- 
tual bodies, is very wild and random indeed* We 
do not know where Heaven is, or bow Chri«r's body 
can be said to be in one place rather than in ano- 
ther ; or in how many places it may be at once ; 
or how any portion of matter can become part of 
Christ's Body, or cease to be so ; or how its appear 
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ance would be affected by the change. In fact, oi| 
whole notions on the subject, if we have any, muj 
be mere guess-work ; and are as much more like!; 
to be wrong than right, as any guess we may raafc 
about history or science, la more likely to prove i^ 
fancy than a fact, So that to set aside the positive 
proof, whatever it may be, of the Miracle of the 
Eucharist, on the ground that it contradicts some 
one or other of these guess-work notions, is lilt 
refuting Newton's system out of the theories of th 
Schoolmen, 

2. This Miracle is supposed to be in some esp« 
cial manner contradictory to the experience of tb 
Senses. So mucli so, that many who regard Ml 
Hume's argument on the general question of Min 
cles as an atheistical sophism, yet consider a partif 
ular modification of it to be in this instance botb 
applicable and pious, 

Mr. Hume argued that the Experience, whl 
teaches us to rely under certain circumstances i 
the accuracy of human testimony, is more liable 
error than the Experience which teaches ua tha 
the course of nature is uniform : and therefoi 
that, when human testimony otherwise credible : 
brought forward to prove that the course of natiM 
is not uniform, it is less difficult to suppose t1 
testimony erroneous than the thing testified tnw 
So too I have heard serious persons argue that wen 
the Miracle of the Eucharist revealed in Scripture 
so distinctly as not to admit of evasion, they woi 
rather disbelieve their eyesight which told thei 
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he existence of tbe text than the concurrent testi- 
lony of two senses whicb prove tiiat no change takes 

ilace in the bread aDil wine' ; or, as some with less 
iverence express themselves, that they would rathtT 
ilieve the Bihie false thaTi the Miracle true. 
This method of arguing does not seem becoining 
1 the professed followers of Him who has said, 
Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
elieved," But what I now object against it, is not 
) much its unbecoming character as [the confusion 
if thought which it seems to indicate.] 
If persons who argue thus would only bear in 
find that the Miracle of the Eucharist professes to 
J a double miracle, the [making] of the Body and 
Blood of Christ for our spiritual food, and the pre- 
ervatiou of the sensible bread and wine to exercise 
ur faith, they would perceive that what their 
enses tell them exactly accords with the professed 
haracter of the Miracle. It is true they see and 
aste nothing but bread and wine ; but these are 
he only things that they would see and taste, if 
he double miracle took place. So that their argu- 
aent runs thus : the Miracle of the Eucharist can- 
lot take place, because our senses tell us exactly 
rliat they would tell us if it did take place ; tbe 
hiag cannot be true, because, as far as appearances 
it seems to be true. This is really the very 



' [What they say is rather, that they cannot do more than 
kht, when both fecta seem to come alike through the same 
\Ee. And they only refer it to Transnbstantiation.] 
vol,. I. F 
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best they can make of it, unless they are prepan 
to say that God cannot perform a double miracle'; 

To convince serious persons with how litl 
favour God is likely to regard this particular specii 
of scepticism, it may be useful to remind them of 
double miracle recorded most unequivocally 
Scripture, which was as completely concealed froS 
the senses of the person for whose instruction 
was performed as the Miracle of the Eucharist 
from our senses, and which he was likely to ha' 
paid a heavy penalty for disregarding. 

The ass on which Balaam rode, stood still coft 
trary to her wont in an apparently unobstructei 
road ; she was his ass on which he had ridden en 
since it was his unto that day, and was never via 
to do so with him. This, it seems, ought to ha' 
convinced Balaam, taking into consideration tb 
warning he had received from God, that some cau 
miraculous, though invisible, was operating to pi 
vent his progress. Balaam, however, looked befw) 
him, and he saw nothing but a clear path amoi 
vineyards, with a wall on this side and a wall i 
that side. "Shall I not," said he, "believe tl 

' [Perhaps it will be urged that there does seem a 
dent iniproLability in any alleged fact, which undermineB W 
reliance upon our senses. Considering how entirely ouri? 
liance is built upon, iustioct and prejudice not c 
might appear that God would not so appoint things as to btiq 
objections to a medium of knowledge which we are accustome 
implicitly as His own impression upon our miuM 
To this it may be replied that the separate aensea thent 
sometimes contradict each other.] 
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evidence of my seoRes ? Am I to rely on dreams 
tliat I had last night, and on the past faithfulness 
of this animal rather than trust what I see with my 
own eyes ?" Balaam's was truly a Protestant spirit, 
and his anger was kindled, and he smote the ass 
with a staff. Yet Balaam had little reason thus 
to rely on his senses : and God made little allow- 
ance for his doing so : and unless the faithfulness 
of his ass had prevented his following his own 
will, there was one in the way who surely would 
have slain him and left her alive. "The Lord 
opened the eyes of Balaam, and he saw the Angel 
of the Lord standing in the way, and his sword 
drawn in his hand." The Angel of the Lord was 
as really standing in the way, before Balaam saw 
him, as afterwards ; and the bread and wine may 
become as really the Body and Blood of Christ, 
though we perceive it not, as though we perceived 
it^ Balaam's disbelief deserved that the Angel of 
the Lord should slay him : of how much sorer 
punishment shall we be thought worthy, if it proves 
that we have trodden underfoot the Son of God ! 

I conclude then that the arguments against the 

Miracle of the Eucharist, whether drawn from 

Reason or the Senses, are far from infallible, and 

that God will make but little allowance for them 

should they in the end prove false. 



1 [These reflections throw light upon St. Paul's words about 
^ eating and drinking judgment to one's self* as " not discern- 
qg the Lord's Body."] 
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§ 5. Tfu! chihna of the Christian Prkslhooii not inconsisUi 
leith the spirit of Christianil}/. 

But further, it is said, that though the claims ot 
the Christian Priesthood to excommunicate, absolve^ 
and perform the Miracle of the Eucharist, should 
be granted to be neither absurd in themselves, niS 
inconsistent with what we know of God's goodnesSi 
still they would be inadmissible on the ground 
their repugnance to the tenor and spirit of Chris- 
tianity : for that in the New Testament we art 
expressly directed to seek God's grace and favoiiTj 
not through Ordinances', but [through] dispositioi 
■ of our own heart ; through mercy, and not eacrfc 
fice ; not through meat and drink, but righteous; 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

Now with respect to this argument, it deserves 
in the first place, to be especially noticed, thai 
whatever inference can be drawn from it againsl 
the efficacy of Ordinances under the New Covena 
is full as applicable to the Old ; for that none 
the expressions, in which our Lord and His ApM 
ties appear to disparage Ordinances, and lay excl« 
sive stress upon tempers, are clearer and strong^ 
than expressions of a similar import in the writinj 
of Moses and the Prophets. 

For instance, the following are the terms 
which the Ordinance of Circumcision is spoken 
in the Old Testament. " Circumcise the foresld 

' [i. e. through positive acts.] 
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of your heart, and be no more stifl'uecked. Fop the 1 

Lord your God regardeth not [lersons, nor taketh 

reward," Deut. x. 16. 

"Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I 
will punish all the circumcised witfi the uncircuin- 
ctsed. Egypt and Judab and Edom and the chil- 

(Ireo of Atiimon and Moab fur all these oatioiis 

are uncircumcised, and all the house of Israel are 
URcircumcised in the heart." Jer. ix. 25. 

Again, the privilege of beiog Sons of Abraham is 
spoken of thus : " Doubtless Thou art our Father, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel 
acknowledge us not." Is. Ixiii. 16. That is, the 
Israelites were blessed as God's children, not as 
Abraham's ; and on the other hand with regard to 
the bad, "I will move them to jealousy with those 
■that are not a people ; I will provoke them to 
rager with a foolish nation." Deut. xxxii. 21. 

[Next] it is to be observed, that the claims of 
'.the Christian Priesthood, setting them at the very 
highest, do not direct us to look for grace through 
Ordinances, in any different sense from that in 
which all the great doctrines of Christianity direct 
us to do so. 

No one pretends that the Ordinances of Absolu- 
tion, Benediction, and the Sacraments, however 
rightly performed, are the least benefit except to 
those who sincerely strive after a Christian frame 
of mind ; but that to strive after such a frame of 
■oind is not of itself sufficient without Ordinances, 
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every leading doctriiiK uf Christianity proves, unli 
explained on Socinian principles. 

Tile death of Jesus Christ upon the cross was aaf 
Ordinance, and yet was necessary to our salvation^! 
as our faith is necessary to it. The Priesthood rf' 
Jesus Christ in Heaven is an Ordinance, and yetiti 
necessary to obtainiug God's favour for us ; as OM" 
prayers are necessary to it. His ascent into Heavett' 
was an Ordinance, and without it the Comfortef 
would not have come unto us, however strongly we 
might have felt the need of spiritual assistance, and 
however elevated might have been our aspirations 
after it. Men may repent ever so heartily, belieye 
ever so faithfully, pray ever so earnestly, yet it 
will not be these dispositions that will save them 
in the last great day, but an Ordinance, the celestial 
Absolution pronounced in these words, " Come, ye 
blessed of My Father." 

Such being the case then, it is plainly false t9 
speak of the spirit of Christianity, as if it repre- 
sented human dispositions as sufficient to procure 
God's graces. That suitable dispositions are indis- 
pensably requisite towards this end, no one doubts; 
but that they are of themselves sufficient, is incon- 
sistent alike with every leading doctrine of Chris- 
tiauity; with the necessity of Christ's death upon 
the Cross, with the effects ascribed to His ascent 
into Heaven, with His Eternal Priesthood, ani' 
with the office ascribed to Him as Judge at the 
[ last day. 
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*It will be said', perhaps, tbat it is a very diffe- 
rent thiiig to acknowledge the necessity of what 
Clirisl has done for us, and to believe that any 
tiling further has been left for men to do for us : 
iQd so undoubtedly it is ; the one belief may be 
true, and the other false : but the question here is, 
whether the one proves the other to be false ; 
whether the spirit and tenor of Christianity, which 
iDKists throughout on the insufficiency of human 
dispositions, [are] irreconcilable with the claitnn of 
the Christian Priesthood, simply because these 
insist on the necessity uf something else besides 
such dispositions.* 

lot again another ground is taken ; it is objected 

the supposed necessity of an earthly Priesthood 

insufficiency in what has been effected for 

by Christ. Now here it is obvious to answer, that 

tiiU objection assumes the institution of this earthly 

Priesthood to be no part of what was effected 

us by Christ, which is the very point under 

dispute. If the earthly Priesthood can be shown 

»6t to have been set up by Christ, no reasonable 

TSan will maintain its necessity ; but, on the other 

Piiand, if it has been set up by Him, it is part of 

I' what He has effected for us, just as much as the 

descent of the promised Comforter is part of this ; 

and to object to it as implying insufficiency in the 

Other parts of what Christ has effected for us, is no 

[letter argument than it would be to object to the 

loctrine of spiritual assistance, for the same reason. 

' [|TIie passages between iisterisks are erased in the oiiginal.] 
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*The fact is, that thruiighout Scripture 
scheme for effecting man's salvation is represented 
as consisting of many parts, any one of which may, 
for aught we can see, be as indispensably necessary 
as any other : to such a degree that no wise man 
will suppose he sees the full meaning of any one 
part of it, or all its relations to other parts ; but 
will be contented to believe whatever appears to be 
revealed, without requiring that it should accord 
with his deductions from other revelations. 

If indeed any principle has certainly been laid 
down in one part of Kevelation, no fact that mili- 
tates against it can possibly have beeu revealed in 
any other part, and no appearances of such a reve- 
lation can be trusted. But if the principle itf< 
question is merely a human deduction from one- 
class of revealed facts, then, unless it accords with 
every other revealed fact, it must be delusion ; and 
the slightest appearance that any fact not in accord- 
ance with it has beeu revealed, should teach us to 
distrust it. In all cases, the greatest possible dis- 
tinction must be observed between human theories 
respecting the spirit of Christianity, and revealed 
declarations about it. For as in physical science 
nothing has so much obstructed men's progress, as 
the disposition to theorize on insufficient data, ani^ 
then to make these theories the test of facts, instead 
of trying them by facts ; so the same observation 
seems to extend to religion with still greater 
though mankind are not so ready to adi 
Christianity, as weW as NatutaV Philosophy, 
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system of facts, ami. as such, can only be made 
known to iis either by Experience or Testimony : 
Ejperience is out of the question, so tliat Testimony 
is the only evidence of which the case admits. 
And hence, in the case of Christianity to disregard 
Testimony, is exactly the same solecism as it is to 
disregard experiment in Natural Philosophy : in 

I either case it is to disregard the only evidence 
which can by any poesibility be afforded us. Nei- 
Iher is it in any degree more reasonable, to dis- 
believe some facts which appear to be revealed, 
because they do not accord with theories which we 
bave formed, about other facts admitted to be 
revealed, than it would be to discredit any new 
discovery of Science, because it proved that we had 
drawn wrong inferences from former discoveries.* 



J6, The proof of the Ecdes'utsiical System not inadeqvule 
because douhlful. 

The Ecclesiastical System, founded on a belief in 
tlie Apostolical Priesthood, has not been as expli- 
3tiy revealed as many other parts of Christianity. 
ii the Holy Scriptures it is only intimated, not 
Dculcated; and were it not from the reflected light 
hrown on these intimations, by our knowledge how 
hey were interpreted in the Primitive Church, 
robably we should have attained only to a partial 
Knowledge of their drift. This is admitted by all 
Churchmen, and this admission their opponents 
farn into a positive argument against them, oi\ VXve 
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assumption, that were the Ecclesiastical Sy^ 
true, it would not be left to subsist upon doubt 
evidence. 

The process, by wliich doubtful proof is tt 
turned into refutation, is founded on the t" 
following canons : — 

1. That God cannot be believed to have nU 
any revelation to man, without causing it to< 
embodied in writing by inspired persons. 

2. That in the writings of inspired persO 
nothing can have been intended to be reveal 
except what is fully, clearly, and unequivocd 
revealed, bo that he who runs may read. And Ij 
whatever besides may he elicited from these wriUi 
in the way of intimation and allusion, interest 
thougb it may he to the Theologian, can constil 
no part of what it was Gud's purpose to cotnt 
nicate. ) 

Now, if these two canous are admitted, i 
Ecclesiastical System, and perhaps other parts^ 
Christianity, must fall to the ground. I beli^ 
however, that they will not be found to stand j 
test of examination. For, i 

1. Neither of them are self-evident axioms, | 
yet deducible from any principles of mere Reasd 
as will be admitted by all who acquiesce in i 
following remarks of Bishop Butler : — .j 

" We are wholly ignorant what degree of oi 
knowledge it were to be expected God would d 
mankind by Revelation, on the supposition of I 
affording one ; or how far, or in what way, \ 
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^nid interpose miraculously, to qualify tbeui to 

whom He should originally make the revelation for 

cofflmunicating the knowledge given by it ; and to 

secure their doing it to the age in which they 

fibould live ; and to secure its being transmitted to 

posterily. We are equally ignorant whether the 

evidence of it would be certain, or highly probable, 

or doubtful ; or whether all who should have any 

degree of instruction from it, and any degree of 

evidence of its truth, would have the same ; or 

whether the scheme would be revealed at once, 

or unfolded gradually. Nay, we are not in any 

sort able to judge, whether it were to have been 

expected that the revelation should have been 

committed to writing, or left to be handed down, 

and consequently corrupted, by verbal tradition, 

and at length sunk under it, if mankind so pleased, 

and during such a time as they are permitted, in 

the degree they evidently are, to act as they will. 

^^ But it may be said ^ that a revelation, in some 
of the above mentioned circumstances, one for 
instance which was not committed to writing, and 
thus secured against danger of corruption, would 
fiot have answered its purpose.' I ask, what pur- 
pose ? It would not have answered all the purposes 
^hich it has now answered, and in the same 
iegree ; but it would have answered others, or the 
»ame in different degrees. And which of these were 
he purposes of God, and best fell in with His 
peneral government, we could not have determined 
beforehand. 
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" Now, since it has been shown that we have 
principles of Reason, upon which to judge befot 
band, how it were to have been expected revelatit 
should have been left, or what was most suitablel 
the divine plan of government, in any of the foB 
mentioned respects ; it must be quite frivolous ' 
object afterwards as to any of them, against i 
being left in one way rather than another : for thi 
would be to object against things upon account m 
their being different from expectations which ha^ 
been shown to be without reason." 

Thus, according to Bishop Butler, the Almigh^ 
in revealing to us any part of His will iu writinfl 
has done more than we had any reason to expect 
and consequently He may have left' many parts 
it unrevealed in writing, for aught Reason tells 
to the contrary. It is consistent with all we knoi 
of God's attributes, to have revealed His will tl 
man only orally, and left it to be handed down onl 
by Tradition : and consequently the suppositJa 
that He may have left some parts of it to be thi 
handed down, cannot be inconsistent with any this 
we know of them. And hence the first of the tw 
canons under consideration, and d Jort'iori till 
second, are certainly not axioms, nor yet deducibii 
from any principles of mere Reason, 

2, Before entering into the inquiry, whetb 
these canons can be proved from Scripture, it 

' [That is, He may have done so, as far as all anteced 
reasoning tells us, though in fact He has not 
doctrine neceasary to salvation.] 
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ffesirable to remind the inquirer, that all otber con> 
itioDS, besides the. real sense of Scripture, must 
aside bond Jide. He must not carry in his 
a lurking prepossession in favour of one view 
than another : he must not say to himself 
though he cannot answer Bishop Butler's 
;nment, still he is sure there is a fallacy some- 
where, and in this state of mind search Scripture 
for a confirmation of what he already believes : or 
:at least, if he does this, it may be his wisest way 
ito trust prejudice entirely, since he trusts it so 
^uch; without being at the pains to cheat himself 
With a mock inquiry. 

The proposition to be proved is, " that God can- 
lot be believed to have made any revelation to 
without causing it to be embodied in writing 
fj some inspired person." The arguments by 
fMch it is commonly supported are as follows : 
(I .) That many corrupt Traditions existed among 
le Jews in the time of our Lord : and that He 
Bbuked them for making use of these in order to 
Pkplain away the true meaning of the Law. (St. 
Hatt. XV. 3. [St Mark] vi. 9.) 
I (2.) That our Lord directed the Jews to search 
■e Scriptures of the Old Testament, for that they 
istified of Him. (St. John v. 39.) 

(3.) That the Jews of Bercea were commended by 
t. [Luke] as more noble than those of Thessalonica, 
k that they received the word with all readiness of 
and searched the Scriptures (that is, the Old 
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Testament) daily, whether those things were 
(Acts xvii. 11.) 

(4.) That St. Paul mentions among the adtt 
tages which Timothy had through a religious ei 
cation, " that nf a child he had known the Holj 
Scriptures" (the Old Testament) " which were aMl 
to make him wise unto salvation, through Faitl 
which was in Christ Jesus ;" (2 Tim. iii. 15, 16. 
adding also that "all Scripture" (that is, the Oii 
Testament) " is given by inspiration of God, and i 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correctiM 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man • 
God may be perfect, throughly furnished unto 4 
good works." 

(5.) That St. Luke assigns as the reason why 
wrote his Gospel, that he wished his friend Ti 
philus " to know the certainty of those 
wherein he had been instructed." (St. Lake i. 

(6.) That the Gospel of St. John was 
that those to whom it was addressed " might beli 

that Jesus is the Christ and that belieriog t 

might have life through His name." (St. John xx. 

The two last arguments, though gravely brw 
forward by Bishop Burnet, will not, I suppose 
considered to require examination; but the at 
are still appealed to with confidence, as proi 
that Scripture contains a full, clear, un«quii 
declaration of the whole counsel of God, as hi 
is of importance to man. It is said that 
manner in which the Old Testament is 
in the above cited texts, is a proof that previoos 
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our Lord's coining God had made no unwritten 
iieFelafioDs, and therefore that it cannot be con- 
ceiVed He would make any unwritten revelations 
afterwards ; but that, as all that had been revealed 
bnnerly was contained in the Old Testament, so, 
Fhen the canon of the New was complete, it must 
tave contained whatever was revealed subsequently. 
Lnd then are added several high-sounding ])hrases 
ibout ^^ blasphemous additions to the word of God," 
md about daring « to accept human traditions as 
he interpreters of the divine will," &c. &c. ; the 
^levance and good feeling of which, as applied to 
lie doctrines of the primitive Church and the 
mtings of the Apostolic Fathers, may perhaps be 
Uostrated in the foUowing parallel. 

Suppose then that a son, on coming of age, had 
ttong representations made to hiin by his father's 
riends, who had attended his death-bed, that he 
ad on that occasion expressed a wish concerning 
le distribution of his property, which was not 
^rnially embodied in his will : suppose farther, that 
[I the son'ws refusing to attend to such representa- 
f>ns, he assigned the following reasons for his 
induct ; viz. " That on a careful examination of 
is father's will, he had found in one of the codicils 
Est appended to it, certain expressions proving to 
im that his father, up to the time he wrote it, had 
iven no express directions concerning the distribu- 
.on of his property, except those contained in the 
irmer codicils ; whence it was clear to him that 
is father must have embodied all his subseque 
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directions in that and the subsequent codicils; a 
that, for his part, such was his reverence for t 
sacred memory of his parent, that he did not dare 
take any thing but his own words as interpreten 
his wishes. ■ 

" Can I allow myself," suppose him to sayM 
to trifle with the hallowed obligations of filial dli 
as to put the vague impression of persons connec 
with nie by no ties of blood, on a level with 
II recorded commands of my nearest relative ? hiit 

11 whom I owe every thing : not my properly oi 

^_ but also my very existence ? No : I will adh 

^1 close to the very letter of the Will. I will i 

nothing to it. Nor will I believe or do or sacri 
any thing, in deference to imagined recomraeii 
tions of my Father, without the most indisputs 
evidence'," 

Now I put it to any one whether this would pi 

even in the world, for an effusion of sense or piei 

II and, if not, whether there is more sense or m 

M piety in setting at nought the friends and success 

of the Apostles, because Jesus Christ has said 

I the Jews, " Search the Scriptures, for they testitj 

I Me ?" or because St. [Luke] praised the Beiolj 

for "searching the Scriptures daily, whether ti 
I things were so ?" 

' [To give this orgumeut its lull force, it ought perfu^tj 
ftirther supposed, that the unwritten directions tended c 
whole to setf-ttenial and self-sacrifice on the son's parti.] 
dwy iucreased the call for circumspection, and abn 
right to do as he pleased wiih the property.] 
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But farther it must be remembered that the texts 

lutiierto adduced, whatever weight may be thought 

! due to them, contain only an ex parte view of the 

case. Whatever weight is due to them taken by 

tiiemselves, they have to be balanced against texts 

of an opposite tendency ; and perhaps it may be 

thought on consideration that these other texts 

eome much closer to the point, bearing as they do 

directly on the Apostolic manner of teaching, and 

teeming to indicate that the Apostles did not write 

ill they taught^ but trusted some things to the 

idelity of their successors. 

The texts in question are as follows. 

1 Cor. xi. 2. " I praise you, brethren, that you 
*einember me in all things, and keep the ordinances, 
traditions] {Karexere Ta9 irapahoaei^) as I delivered them 
o you." 

2 Thess. ii. 15. ^^ Brethren, stand fast, and hold 
he traditions (if/>aT€«T€ Ta9 TrapaBoaeii) which ye have 
Been taught, whether by word or our epistle." 

2 Tim. ii. 2. " The things that thou hast 
aeard of me among many witnesses, the same com- 
nit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
ieach others also." 

With these texts the inquiry seems naturally to 
conclude ; as it is not perhaps overstating the mat- 
;er to say, that they appear decisive. An hypothe- 
lis has however been started to escape the obvious 

1 [i. e. not all as far as develqpements are concerned, or as 
hr as explancUions of the words they use.] 

VOL. I. G 
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inference from them, which it may be worth coj 
sidering, if only to point out that it is a mere hypo 
thesis, and that, till proved itself, it can proi 
nothing else. It is said that, though at the tin 
St. Paul wrote the Epistles, from which the aboi 
texts are quoted, much of the knowledge of ead 
Church rested on oral as well as written comniun 
cations ; still, that when the Canon of Scriptui 
was concluded, and the whole of it made known 
every Church, then the deficiency, for the temporal 
supply of which oral instruction had been adopta 
was at an end ; for that each Church found, in 
aggregate of what had been written to the oth( 
Churches, a thorough written exposition of evei 
fact, doctrine, precept, intimation, which they hi 
themselves received hitherto on Tradition, No 
this hypothesis would be very useful and pious, 
it was an ascertained fact that the Apostles taug 
nothing but what is contained at full length in t 
Scriptures, as it would do away with the seemii 
inconsistency between this fact and the texts aboi 
cited. But till this fact is ascertained, there is i| 
inconsistency to be done away with, and therefsi 
no need of an hypothesis. Indeed it may truly J 
called a gratuitous hypothesis, nor can any imaf 
nable use be made of it, except to prove the ing 
nuity of its deviser. 

Enough perhaps has now been said on the Cam 
so frequently insisted on, " that God cannot 
believed to have made any revelation to man, wii 
out causing it to be embodied in the writings 
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inspired persons." And every argument, which 
has been urged^ against this Canon will apply to the 
other a fortiori. It is however possible, that many 
serious Christians, though acquiescing to a certain 
extent in the arguments which have been brought 
forward, may feel at first unable to reconcile them- 
selves to the conclusion. That we should be left 
in any kind of doubt on so important a subject as 
the will of (jod, and the manner in which to serve 
Him, may seem at first sight a shocking and unset- 
tling thought, calculated to awaken a general scep- 
ticism, and to reduce religion to a calculation of 
chances. 

Now all persons, on whom this presses as a diffi- 
culty, will do well to consult Bishop Butler (Anal, 
part. ii. c. 6), where many important trains of 
thought are suggested that may well tend to quiet 
their minds. These thoughts are indeed cast by 
Bishop Butler in a mould more immediately suited 
to the doubts of a Deist than a Christian : but by 
very slight alterations here and there of words 
obviously immaterial to the argument, it will be 
found that they apply with equal force, and carry 
equal satisfaction, to those who doubt how much 
they shall accept for revelation, as to those who 
doubt about accepting any at all. As a specimen 
of the way in which such application may be made, 
I shall extract one or two of this great Bishop's 
reflections, making the few required substitutions. 
On reference to the original it will easily be seen, 
whether any force has been put on the sentiments 
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of the aathor ; and persons interested in the sabja 
may perhaps be led to make a similar use of othi 
parte of that remarkable volume. 

" It appears' to be a thisg evident, though nol 
much attended to, that, if on consideration of aa] 
professed revelation of God's will, the evidence o 
it should seem to some persons doubtful, in tbi 
highest supposable degree, even this doubtful evi 
dence will, however, put them under very serious 
obligations. For, suppose a man to be really in 
doubt, whether one who was most certainly his bes 
well-wisher, and most thoroughly knew his interest 
did not very earnestly wish him to adopt some par- 
ticular course of conduct, though for some reason 
or other he forbore to press it explicitly: suppost 
farther, that he was under obligations to this person 
of the deepest kind : no one who had any sense ol 
gratitude or prudence could possibly consider him- 
self in the same situation, with regard to choosing' 
or avoiding such a course of conduct, as if he had 
no such doubt. In truth, it is as just to say that 
certainty and doubt are the same, as to say that 
the situations now mentioned would leave a man 
entirely at liberty, in point of gratitude or prudence, 
as if he were certain that his wise and excellent 
friend had no such wish. And thus, though the 
evidence, that it is God's will we should act in a 
particular way, should be little more than that wb 
are given to see it to be supposable and erediblci 



' vid. Buller's Aiial. ii. 6. 
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tiiis ought in all reason to beget a serious practical 
apprehension that it may be true : and the appre- 
heDsion, that such and sudi things may be the will 
of God, does as really lay men under obligations, as 
a full conviction that they are so. Such apprehen* 
sion ought to turn men's eyes to every degree of 
new light which may be had, from whatever side it 
comes ; and induce them to refrain, in the mean* 
time, from every thought or act which may perhaps 
tarn out in the end to have been an offence agaiu^t 
God. EspedaUy are they bound to keep at the 
greatest distance from all profane levity ; for this 
the very nature of the case forbids; and to treat 
with the greatest reverence a matter on which such 
great things depend. 

"Nor does there appear any absurdity in sup- 
posing, that the speculative difficulties in which the 
evidence of some parts of religion is involved, may 
make even the principal part of some persons' trial. 
For, as the chief temptations of the generality of 
\ the world are the ordinary motives to injustice or 
\ unrestrained pleasure, or to live in the neglect of 
; religion from that frame of mind, which renders 
many persons almost without feeling as to any 
thing distant, or which is not the object of their 
senses ; so there are other persons without this 
shallowness of temper, persons of a deeper sense as 
to what is invisible and future, who not only see, 
but have a general practical feeling, that what is to 
come will be present, and that things are not less 
real for not being objects of sense ; and who, from 
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their natural constitution of body and temper, 
from their external condition, may have but si 
temptationa to behave ill, small difficulty in 
having well, in the common course of life. Now, 
when these latter persons have a distinct full con- 
viction of the truth of any part of religion, without 
any possible doubts or difficulties, the practice of it 
is to them unavoidable, unless they will do constant 
violence to their own minds ; and so much of reli- 
gion is scarce any more a discipline to them, than 
to creatures in a state of perfection. Yet theae 
persons may possibly stand in need of moral disci- 
pline and exercise, in a higher degree than they 
would have by such an easy practice of religion. 
Or it may be requisite, for reasons unknown to ua, 
that they should give some farther manifestatloa 
what is their moral character, to the creation of 
God, than such an easy practice of it would be- 
Thus, in the great variety of religious situations in 
which men are placed, what constitutes, wbat 
chiefly and peculiarly constitutes the probation, it* 
all senses, of some persons, may be the difficulties 
in which the evidence of some parts of religion is 
involved ; and their principal and distinguished 
trial may be, how they will behave under and with 
respect to these difficulties." 

Such considerations, if well weighed, will prove 
to serious persons, that doubtful evidence on the 
subject of religion, far from being a just cause of 
distress and perplexity, alFords us the best opportu- 
nities for showing our real love towards God, and 
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our desire to please Him : and that, such being the 
case, we should thankfully treasure up even the 
remotest hints that are afforded us respecting the 
Divine will, as loving children would the intima- 
tions of a departed parent : looking anxiously for 
them wherever they are to be found, and being 
more ready, a hundred times over, to make per- 
sonal sacrifices in deference to an imagined wish, 
than in any case to neglect a real one. 




1 



{THE INFLUENCE OF PREJUDICE] IN THE INTER- 
PRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

' Some people say to themselves, " We will not be pre 
judiced, we will read and think and interpret for ourselves 
by common sense, and not according to the ingenioiB 
pedantry of commentators," &c. Such people are under t 
great delusion. Let them try ever so much, they neitha 
think for themselves nor interpret for themselves. They 
are in a groove, and cannot get out of it. Their notions, 
their feelings, their associations, are not their own. They 
have picked them up from others, or from opposing othera. 
Every idea of theirs is different from what it would bare 
been, if they had been brought up in other times or i& 
other society. The views of their times and their society 
are most dogmatical commentators, and will intrude at 
every instant on unprejudiced thought, unperceived and 
unsuspected. What they have to choose between is, 
whether they will resign themselves to this commentator, 
or compare its dogmata with those of other commentators, 
whose times and whose society have been different. 

1 [The rougii notes which follow in smaller type are all that 
remains of what it was intended to introduce into this chaptei> 
They appear to have been written later than the rest of 
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Do they mean to say that if a plain, simple, uninstructed 
heathen took up the Bible, he would think it such a very 
plain book, so completely within the reach of his under- 
standing ? would it not be a mass of mystery to him from 
beginning to end ? and why so ? because he would not be 
^miliar with hundreds of words and phrases, with which, 
from hearing them very often, the same class of under- 
standings are now familiar, e. g. ^' Two or three gathered 
together." Now this very familiarity is a prejudice, a 
grotesque prejudice. It is either accompanied with ideas, 
or a substitute for them. If the former, the ideas are a 
prejudice, imbibed unconsciously, and therefore at random ; 
from all kinds of sources which chance, not our own wis- 
dom, has selected for us. 

A man reads over the verse, " Whatsoever ye bind," &c^ 
and goes on to the next as if his eyes had met nothing to 
arrest them. He sees nothing in it remarkable ; all there 
is quite plain ; it is merely an Orientalism, or a Hebraism, 
or a strong mode of speaking, to assure faithful Christians 
of His [Christ's] support. What does he know of Orien- 
talisms or Hebraisms ? or has he ever in his own experience 
encountered such strong modes of speaking ? If a friend 
had said to him " Whatever debts you contract, I will 
pay," and he had contracted debts in the assurance, would 
he be well contented with the explanation that nothing 
tnore was meant than a strong expression of good will ? 
Ko, these strong modes of speaking are not the sort of 
thing men meet with themselves, and would never come 
into their heads but by being put in. Somebody (they 
Forget who) once (they forget when) told them this was 

1 [It must be recollected that our Church, instead of con- 
ining the promise to the Apostles, interprets the corresponding 
5xt of the gifts of her Priests, at their Ordination.] 
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a strong mode of speecb. They never took the trouble 1 
ask whether he waa rig-ht or wrong; they have attogethi 
forgotten the circumstance ; but the explanation floU 
before their mind, and they think it the suggestion of the 
own unbiassed common sense. 

People talk a great deal about being Bible Christiaia, 
as if it was a fine and praiseworthy thing to have reject! 
all sources of instruction but the Bible ; to have gone 
once to the fountain head, to have been taught only by Gotf 
word, not by man's, &c. What would these good peopi 
say to a sky astronomer ? The sky is the fountain-head 
all astronomical knowledge j nothing can be known abou 
astronomy except what is seen there. There it shines 
gold and azure ; every syllable of the system of Newton 
there, and it is only because there that it is true. Whfl 
these good people can read the system of Newton in 
sky, and think a man's knowledge of astronomy better 
more complete because h& is a sky astronomer, and 
read and heard nothing else on the subject except the b 
of the heavens, then they may with more consistency I 
about Bible Christians.... 
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CHAPTER V. 



REVERENCE NOT DANGEROUS [IN THE INTER- 
PRETATION OK SCRIPTURE.] 

To hear some persons talk, one would suppose that 
a propensity to overrate the sacredness of sacred 
things is amoDg the besetting frailties of the human 
riieart, a temptation against which we ought to be 
18 watchfully jealous as against the lust of the 
flesh, or the lust of the eyes, or the pride of life. 
Nay, so sensitively alive are many to their danger on 
this quarter, that on no occasion do they feel called 
on to sift evidence so minutely, or to demand such 
Uoequivocal and demonstrative proof, as in order 
to satisfy themselves that they can with a safe con- 
science acknowledge a debt of veneration. 

Of the many subjects on which this scrupulous- 
ness has exercised itself, none, perhaps, have at- 
tracted a larger share of it than the Apostolical 
Ministry, and the Eucharistic Bread and Wine 
after consecration. 

To think more of these sacred things than the 
Scriptures actually force us to think, to believe any 
thing about them which by any interpretation wp 
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can avoid believing, seems to such persons an acti 
sin : on the sceptical side they see nothing but safety 
on the credulous side nothing but danger. Thus 
though they know that the 6th chapter of St. Johi 
ia the only place in the Bible where the Body ai 
Blood of Christ is [are] mentioned, except the foi 
places which record the institution of the Eucharist 
yet since it is possible that in this one place it mi 
be used in a different sense from [that in] whicj 
it is used in the other four, they at once assum 
that it is so. Though they know that toE™ toieK 
r!f Ti)i' E>^f ai-afiyi/air are the luost natural words fd 
our Lord to have used if He meant to saj 
"Sacrifice this in remembrance of Me," yet since! 
is possible He may have meant uo more by theffl 
than " Do this in reraembrauce of Me," they tak 
for granted that He meant the latter and not th 
former. They know that some of the Evangelisti 
describe our Lord's words over the elements 
eiXorfi'a [blessing] ; but since others describe them 
eiixapiaiia [thanksgiving] they assume that fvXafia c 
mean no more in this place than the cvxapi^rk 
They know that our Lord's remarkable promises 
"Where two or three are gathered together in M] 
Name, there am I in the midst of them," and "Lt 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of tl 
world," were as a fact spoken to the Twelve, wbi 
apart from the other disciples ; yet since they a 
sense, if understood as promises to all ChristiaDSili 
they assume that they certainly were made to all 
Christians equally. They know that our Lord said 
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the Twdve, '*WlnteMTier re fJaiQ famd on 
arth, shall be boaad in heaTicB.^ and ^ Whasesoera* 
ios ye remit, they aie lemitted :^ but hariiur made 

paraphrase of thesr voids which explains away 
lieir obvicHis meanii^, they take this as a prxM»f 
liat the obvious ipfaning is £ike. Ther know 
lat Jesus Christ rammnnicatrJ the Holy Ghost to 
lis Apostles by breathicg an them, and they to 
leir soccessors by the imposition of hands, com- 
lissioning these successors to lay hands likewise 
iiemselves on persons to succeed them : but since 
; is no where expressly stated that this last impo- 
ition of hands was to conrey onwards the precious 
;ift, they conclude from hence that it did not. 

In this manner the ancient belief of the Church, 
especting the Sacraments and the Priesthood, is 
ouceived to be refiited. It is proved that this 
«lief is not forced upon us by Scripture ; that the 
exts which seem to imply it, do not necessarily 
mply it: and hence it is inferred that they cer- 
ainly do not imply it ; that it is not alluded to in 
Scripture ; and is therefore a foolish, if not criminal 
superstition. 

Persons who think in this manner will do well 
;o recollect, that there are in the Bible the followiDg 
^ords, ** Thomas, because thou hast seen Me, thou 
3ast believed : blessed are they that have uot seen, 
md yet have believed." These words certainly do 
lot apply directly either to the Sacred Elements or 
he Priesthood ; primarily they refer to our LordV 
esurrection, not to the institutions which are t 
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standing moiiuineiits of it ; yet they are not the 
words of one who would be exceedingly displeased 
at our accepting even these on evidence short of 
demonstration. " Blessed are they that have 
seen, and yet have believed," — this declaration 
[humanly speaking] is strangely unguarded, if a 
generous unsuspecting reverence for all that claims 
to be from Him, is indeed so dangerous a temper 
nor do I think that man's condition an unenviabl< 
one, who at the last day shall plead as validly foi 
all his errors, as this text will plead for those of 
ready Faith. 

If at that day it shall indeed prove true, that 
Sacerdotal Benedictions and Absolutions, and th( 
mysterious Consecration of the Bread and Wine, 
are nothing more than many a zealous Protestanl 
would reduce them to ; and the reverence of thoM 
who have bowed to them as Christ's ordinances, 
shall thus turn out to have been superfluous ; is 
to be thought that the fear to reject what inighl 
possibly be from the Lord, will prove no excuse (ta 
having accepted what was not ? that the tempei 
which has in these instances been led astray b] 
trusting evidence short of demonstration, will fin* 
no grace in His eyes who reproved the incredulit) 
of Thomas ? 

And now let us think for a moment on th 
opposite alternative. It must be remembered thi 
the interpretation of Scripture on which thesi 
ordinances are founded, though not certain, is 
disproved. It may be the true interpretation 
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.bsolutions. Benedictions, and Consecrations, may 
irn out at the last day to have been all that the 
Primitive Church considered them, and those who 
ave set them at nought may be called on to render 
Bcount accordingly. 

Now in this case it may be worth considering, 
'hether the sin of such persons will wear a very 
ifferent aspect from the sin of Korah. Many 

Tsona will possibly shrink from such a thought 

. too shocking, or turn from it in disgust, satisfy- 
Dg themselves that it turns on some assumed and 
mproved analogy between the Christian and 
laronical Priesthood ; yet let them consider a 
ittle: reference to Jude 11. will convince them that 
ihristians may perish in the gainsaying of Korah, 
md therefore that the nature of this gainsaying 
nnot be indifferent to them ; nor is it a safe way 
or them to draw exaggerated pictures of Korah'a 
iltiness, and thus to satisfy themselves that, 

ecauae they feel horror at it, they cannot par- 

ike it. 

Korah's sin has its mitigating circumstances, 
jrhich ought on no account to he kept out of sight ; 
for it is a kind of mitigation which did not exempt 
him from punishment, and therefore will not ex- 

:mpt us. 1, The evidence which Korah had be- 
fore him, that God had reserved the Priesthood to 
the family of Aaron, was not so conclusive as was 

ifterwards vouchsafed : at the time when he 
ilairaed to exercise its functions Aaron's rod I 

lot budded ; God's will was not yet fully revealed 
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upon the subject : indeed it cannot be proved tb 
his sin consisted in any thing worse than in ve 
turing to sacrifice without having received an e 
press commission for doing so'. 2. Korah was ce 
tainly sincere; he was thoroughly convinced of hi 
right to what he claimed. His conduct shows n 
fear or hesitation ; he readily accepts the challen|| 
of Moses, and presents himself at the place a] 
pointed, to wait the answer of the Lord. " Mo« 
said unto Korah, Be thou and all thy compad 
before the Lord, thou and they and Aaron to-ma 
row : and taife every man his censer, and pii 
incense in them, and bring ye before the Loi 
every man his censer, two hundred and fifty eel 
sera ; thou also and Aaron each of you his cense 
And they took every man his censer, and put fii 
in them, and laid incense thereon, and stood in th^ 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation witb 
Moses and Aaron : and Korah gathered all the con- 
gregation against them unto the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation ; and the glory of th 
Lord appeared unto all the congregation." 

After weighing these things well, let it be 
sidered whether, at the last day, in the event ( 
there proving to have been such a thing as 
Christian Priesthood, the incompleteness of thi 
evidence with which it is revealed, or the sincerity 



' [But see Numbers iii. 10; iv. 15; from which it 
aeem that he may have disbelieved Moses and Aaron's rapwl 
of what God had told them.] 
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of those who disbelieve it, will make any wide 
differeDce between their case and Korah's. 

It might be easy to multiply instances from the 
Old Testament, setting forth how dangerous it is 
to underrate the sacredness of sacred things ; but 

. perhaps this may be sufficient ; and in the absence 
of any single instance setting forth the danger of 

f the opposite course, will warrant us in concluding, 

I that in all cases of doubt, where Scripture leaves 
the choice between two interpretations, the most 

l^verential side is always the safe side. 
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these should hohl good in the case of the persons t( 
whom they were declared : or we must suppoM 
that His most solemn and impressive act, and tb 
awful gift which accompanied it, the breath of th 
Son of God, now no longer mortal, and the coramt 
nication of the Ever-blessed Spirit, were intende 
only to confirm an authority which no incredulit 
could question. 

The existence of such an hypothesis as this, an 
much more the general adoption of it, is a fai 
which should warn cautious persons against the 
rising on the passage which has given rise to i 
A more prudent, as well as a more pious coursf 
will be to refer to the other parts of Scripture, fai 
such light as may be brought to bear upon it, am 
when we have done this, to attempt no more. 

Now it will be recollected that, in a previM 
part of our Lord's ministry. He had made a proinii 
to the Apostles, couched in terms so nearly xi 
aemhling those of this mysterious grant, as to raak 
it at least supposable, that they allude to it, and thl 
that the grant is the fulfilment of the promij 
St. Matthew informs us (xvi. 17,) that on oceaak 
of St. Peter's confessing Jesus to be the Chris 
He had answered and said, " Thou art Peter, affl 
upon this rock I will build My Church, and tb 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it-. And i 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom o 
Heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt hind on eartJ 
shall be bound in Heaven ; and whatsoever tha 
ahalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in Heavenl 
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This promise was afterwards repeated to all the 
Apostles, (St. Matt, xviii. 18.) and 'accompanied 
with other assurances, which seem to g?ve* ft a 
more distinct meaning. ^* If thy brother '6hd» 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone.... But if he will not 
hear thee, then take with thee one or two more. 
And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto 
the Church ; but if he neglect to hear the Church, 
let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a pub- 
lican. Verily, I say unto you. Whatsoever ye shall 
bind on earth, shall be bound in Heaven ; and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be loosed 
in Heaven." 

Now in this passage many things deserve to be 

noticed. (1.) We may observe that a Society was to 

beset up, consisting either of the Apostles alone, 

or of the Apostles together with others, called the 

Church, with authority over offenders, and that 

wii, an authority, as belonged to private men 

neither separate nor united together. For the 

offender here was to be admonished, first by a 

single person ; then by one or two more^ i. e. by an 

indefinite number, who still had no commission 

except to admonish ; but as soon as he is brought 

before the Church, there an authority appears, and 

the offender is to feel its sentence, '^Let him be 

unto thee as a Heathen." 

(2.) That this authority was not to belong to 
the Church, considered only as a greater number of 
Christians, but as it signified particular persons 
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who bad this-nuthority from Christ, for the edifica- 
tion of His Church, For Christ expressly declares 
in. thif following verse, that "where two or three 
ai'e-met together in His Name, there is He in the 
midst of them." Here is the description of that 
Church, before which the offender was to be 
brought, and whose authority Christ promises to 
support ; it is " two or three met together in His 
Name." Now the Church was not to have this 
authority over the offender, considered as a numheTt 
i, e. two or three ; for we see that the offender had 
been already before suck a Church ; he had been 
before two or three : and after the neglect of theiB 
he was to be brought before another two or three, 
met together hi Chrisfs Name\ Which is a plaifl 
proof that the offender was not to be censured ^ 
the Church as it signifies a number of Christian^ 
but as it implies particular persons, acting in the 
Name of Christ, and with His authority. 

(3.) That the authority here promised to tie 
Church, was a judicial authority, such as to affect 
and alter the condition of persons censured by it 
This is implied in the words, "let him be untothet 
as a heathen ;" which means, iu the most natural 
and common sense of the words, that they should 
look upon him no longer as a Christian, or within 
the kingdom of Heaven, but as reduced to the s 
of heathens. 

■ [Tiiat is, our Loitl's words seem to run as follows : " 1 
will not hear them, t«ll it to the Church ; now, where two 
three are gathered in My name, tJiere is the Chuich, I 
representative."] ^^ 
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(4) That thk jmbaai MaAmiqr wm xi 
oao's oonditjoa, ast meRslr in lyhiTinf itr Ittsir 
feUow-jnen, Imt afa» to GoiL For ix & 
that "^ whatBoeicr shoaM ke tliiK jhiiib£ ol 
flIuHild be bonnd la Hcsivir.^ 

From thisaiiiljHS oT imr Idcds fleEoaid pnmuHb. 
we deriTe m voj iiilipTtigihie fiji'iHUHiuiL of tbt 
first; ^Aiid I wiHgivc vnto tittr ttif: icep^ of tiif: 
kiDgdom of Hcnva^ wkaA s jBsmetf egnJvBifaii 
to the asBuimiioe hoe ghvBy liat admHBim imci, or 
exdusion firam this kiagAtm i, fibonU hekuug wiidFr 
to the Apoetleft. The 1d^¥ cf tiie iangAvBu of 
Heaven were to be catmBted to fit. Peter and tiic: 
other ApostleBy im sack a aeBae» tint jku one euoid 
enter it withoat their leawt^ aca nsBDoiii isi it 
against their eoauaaad. 

Now it 18 ooly to fca mwar dat the Idi^caa cf 
Heaven was set iqi for the rsobw of bos', (a 
proposition, which I sappoae ao %mt will qaesdcai,; 
and that the sins of those who are fnrriaiiwl fipooi it 
are not remitted in the same sense, or to the same 
extent, as the sins of those that are within it, and 
then the two promises which have jnst been oom- 

^ These four remaiks are taken almost void for void from 
Law's third Letter to Bishop Hoadhr. 

^ [It would seem that the comiexioii between the Kingdom of 
HeaTen and the Bemission of Sins, was of sach a nature as to 
^^^ the one phrase natuially suggest the other to the Apostles. 
Comp. St. Matt. iiL 2. with St. Mark L 4. and St. Luke iii. 3. 
Part of the baptismal Creed in St Cypiian^s time was, " Credis 
^mUsionem peccatorum et vitam aetemam per sanctam Cathol- 
icam Ecclesiam ?" Ep. 69. ed. FeU.] 
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pared and explained, receive their exact fulfilment 
in the grant recorded by St. John, " Whoseaoevi 
8in8 ye remit, they are remitted unto them, at 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained." 

As a farther illustration of the nature of tt 
grant, two instances are recorded, in which tl 
Apostle St. Paul appears to have acted on it. ( 
Paul was not indeed one of those on wham ou 
Lord breathed, and to whom His words, " Receiv 
the Holy Ghost," were in the first instance ad 
dressed. But that he was " caught up into the thifi 
heaven," and there " heard unspeakable things," tha 
he was "called to be an Apostle, not of men, neithe 
by man, but by Jesus Christ," and that he wa 
"nothing behind the very chiefest of the Apostles,' 
he himself has thought it necessary to assure til 
From whence it is manifest, that the power ( 
remitting and retaining sins, whatever it was, mm 
have been among those committed to him : and i 
it should appear that on any occasion he acted coa 
formably to the view of that power which m 
Lord's previous promise suggests, we may presun 
perhaps, that this was the view he himself took 
it, and conseq^uently the true one. 

Now, in the case of the incestuous Corinthian 
we find St, Paul issuing the following commaD 
" to the Church of God which was at Corinth," 
"I verily, as absent in body, but present in spirit 
have Judged already as though I were preset 
concerning him that hath done this deed ; In tk 
Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye 
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tbiT) ^of the flerik^ t&ac tiK oirx ssp^ ir «r«9L Ji 
\ Ike da J of the Lmnt Sasa^ Saset -lusi v?^ foa, i. 
Qmicii, L e. ■nwmt' gssBSusssi. tiicffliiK. ji C! 



Hame, under the aatfagay if ml *jRiKlfr, sicii^ » 
Ridges on an ofleodsr;. aai£ mmoKing iim anin lut 
state of a Christsas tti t&e Sfl& ic i. Tpgniitffi ^ -&. 
Qaiiig the Keys of the Kngoim. ic Stser'ssL ji -zua: 
^ery sense in whk&i eisr Locf ^ immiBe fiDgzfsscf 
tliat thejr were itrrirfrJ ^> &e ibb^ sue 21. -riiia. 
thev would aeaa ■reottrr to cncRsoiiiuL ai zsat 
^ wer of le miaiag and masome ^ans- J^shj^ C^ntfC 



retained ;" this has ham ihawsn ifi» ke pK&ccJj 
^elligiUe, if nndostood tonKaDB, «* WiKUDSiitfTiET ]re 
adude finom the Kifl^dom of Hearcz. iher are- 
uclnded f* and tfans Sc Rpd h»fie^ appears to 
have understood and acted npon it. 

That the expression, ^to ddircr such an one 
unto Satan," is onljr another war of saying, ^ to 
exclude such an one finom the Kingdmn of Hearen^* 
Beems to require little proof; though, if anv were 
Wanted, it is afforded us in Coloss. L 13 : where 
being ^delivered fitim the power of darkness** is 
evidently spoken of as the same thing as being 
** translated into the Kingdom of God's dear Son.*" 
The same phraseology is also to be found in Acts 
xxvi. 18, where the Christianizing of the Gentiles 
is called, •• turning them from darkness to light, and 
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Jro7it the power of Satan unto God, that they mftj 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance ainoi^ 
them which are sanctified." 

To suppose that a person when delivered bat 
to Satan, became subject to any bodily disease 
which he was not subject to before he was a Chrii 
tian, seems gratuitous : the words, th SXeOpov t./s aapial 
do not necessarily imply any thing of the sort;^ 
is well known that in the Greek Testament 7 ai{ 
means carnal dispositions and feelings ; clearij 
then, the killing of such feelings may mean I 
more than mortification, humiliation, &c. and, ti 
the context can be shown to require a differei 
interpretation, this will be the natural one'. 1 

' [Whitby in loc. says, that the Ancient Fathers " all inte 
pret the words, eis- aXedpov tT/h aapnoi, of some disease to I 
inflicted on the offender by Satan." Vid. also on 1 Tim. i. % 
Johnson (Unbloody Sacrifice, part li. ch. 4.) saya, " Soa 
both of tlie Ancients of the fourth century asid of our mod* 
divines, do suppose that St. Paul .... did mean to say, that 
virtue of this sentence tlie DevU" was "enabled to inflict pai 
and diseases on him : now I have no great reason to contradB 
these great men in this particular, so it be allowed that tha 
paius and diseases, were aji additional punishment, over il 
above the Excommunication :. . .but. . . .1 do not see sufflcia 
reason to believe that St. Paul intended any such thing, B 
does it appear Irom any other text of Scriptm-e that eitbern 
incestuous person, or Hymenteus and Alexander. . . . were sd 
treated by Satan in this mamier. When St. Paul stoA 
Elyraas .... he expressly says, ' The hand of the Lord is upi* 
thee.' " Yet, after all, surely the history of Job afibrdt^ 
remarkable illustration of the passage in question ; " The I/W 
said unto Satan, Behold, He is in thine hand ; but save IN 
life." ii. 6. And so, perhaps, do the words, "Whom SaS» 
hath bound ;" S. Luke siu. 16.] 
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appeal to the sicknesses which St. Paul ascribes to 
unworthy reception of the Communion is irrele- 
vant; for even, at this day, we profess in our 
Communion Service, that unworthy communicants 
''provoke God to plague them with divers diseases 
and sundry kinds of death;" and any one who 
makes this profession sincerely, would at this day 
point to epidemic diseases among Christians, as a 
proof that God was provoked with them. So that 
when St. Paul speaks of an epidemic at Corinth 
as a proof of God's displeasure, he does no more 
than the Prayer-Book authorizes us to do ; and to 
infer from hence, that unworthy Communion in his 
time was always followed by bodily visitations, is 
as [reasonable] as it would be to infer from our 
Communion Service, that unworthy Communion 
among ourselves is always so followed. 

The other instance, in which St. Paul seems to 
have used the Power of the Keys, is less detailed in 
its circumstances : all we are informed of is, that 
two persons, Hymenaeus and Alexander, who, " con- 
cerning the faith had made shipwreck," were 
** delivered unto Satan that they might learn not to 
blaspheme." The fact, however, is important in 
one respect ; since, as the sentence in the former 
case had been passed on immorality, so this we see 
was passed on heresy ; thereby proving that errors 
of opinion, as well as of practice, were judged by 
St. Paul to unfit men for the Kingdom of Heaven. 

If the Alexander here mentioned was, as is gene- 
rally supposed, the " Alexander the coppersmith," 
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routine, within a compass; so very limited, a 
where such a mass of materials presented thfl 
selves for insertion. , 

Of the remaining Books relating to events a{ 
our Lord's death, one is prophetic, and the otfa 
are letters arising out of particular circumstam 
and giving advice with reference to them ; i 
does the subject of any one of these appear to ( 
for a full statement of the powers of the Aposti 
Missionaries. To consider these Letters eitl 
singly, or in the aggregate, as a general treatise 
Christianity, is an assumption unwarranted by t 
declaration of Scripture, and, as has been clea 
shown, unfounded [on] any principles of sol 
reason. We must take them for what they proi 
to be, and expect no fuller information frdm th 
than what their respective subjects are likely 
call forth. 

From the New Testament, then, we may exp 
to collect only incidental notices of the powers 
the Apostolic Missionaries. Nor will it folll 
though the information we can gather from si 
notices should amount to little, that the pow 
themselves were trifling and unimportant. Foi 
wherever we find them noticed at all, they i 
noticed in such a manner as is consistent w 
their being of the greatest importance, the rai 
fact, that the notice does not force us to thi 
them so, implies nothing. Unless it can be shoi 
either that they are anywhere so noticed as 
negative their importance, or that in any particu 
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place where they are not noticed, such silence is 
' inconsistent with their importance^ then whatever 
r we can anywhere else collect of a positive kind 
I must be taken without drawback. 

I proceed then to collect such notices as appear 
[ to bear upon the subject; and perhaps it will be 
found, that, considering the scanty materials from 
which they are taken, they amount on the whole 
to more than could have been expected^ And, 
1. It will be observed, that almost the first fact 
with which the Book of Acts acquaints us, is most 
important in relation to this very inquiry. 

The very .first thing we are there informed of, 
after our Lord's ascent into heaven, is an incontes- 
table proof that the Apostles considered themselves 
empowered to make an Apostle ; and this, not by 
any play upon words, but in the very same sense 
in which they themselves were Apostles. They 
prayed God to direct them in choosing one to fill that 
Very Apostleship from which Judas, by transgres- 
sion, fell ; and the person whom they were directed 
to choose was numbered with the [eleven] Apostles^ 

* [That is, though the writing and preservation of the books 
of the New Testament are apparently so fortuitous, that a com- 
plete system of Christianity is not to be expected in them, yet 
it is overruled by Divine Providence that they should consti- 
tute a Rule of Faith. The proof ih^t Scripture is such a Rule, 
lies in the testimony of the Fathers to the fact ; but with this 
subject we are not here concerned.] 

« [" I wish to draw attention to one circumstance more 
especially, viz. the time when it [the ordination of St. Matthias] 
occurred. It was contrived, (if one may say so) exactly to fall 

VOL. I. I 
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Now the certainty that they exercised thia power 
to so full an extent in any one case, will of conrse 
greatly diminish the difficulty of supposing that 
they did so in others : and among other things will 
render it credible, that, when St. Barnabas is called 
Apostle, he, though not one of the twelve, still was 
an Apostle in the same sense as they were, and 
endowed with the same powers, 

I mention this, in the first instance, as clearing 
the way for the consideration of other and inferior 
powers, which the Apostles were in the habit 
of dispensing much more frequently, and without 

within the very short interval, which elapsed between ths 
depEirture of our Lord and the arrival of the Comforter ii 
place: within that "little while," during which the Church wu 
comparatively left alone in the world . . ■ ■ Of course, St. Petet 
must have had from our Lord express authority for this stepi 
otherwise it would seem most natural to dffi^r a transactitm 
important, until the unerring Guide, the Holy Ghost, should 
have come among them, as they knew He would iu a few dayi 
On the other hand, since the Apostles were eminently Apostlsi 
of our Incarnate Lord, since their very being, as ApostUi, 
depended entirely on their personal mission from Him. 
that regard one should naturally have expected, that He 
Himself, before His departure, would have supplied the vacanof 
by personal designation. But we see it was not His pleasure to 
do so. Aa the Apostles afterwards brought on the Ordination 
sooner, so He had deferred it longer than might have beeO 
expected. Both ways it should seem as if there were a porpow 
of bringing the event within those ten days, during which, aa 
said, the Church was left to herself; left to exercise herfiui 
and hope, much aa Christians are left now, without any win 
euloua aid, or extraordinary illumination from above." 
r the Times, No. 52.] 
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&e reception of which no society of converts appear 
to have been regarded as a Church. 

2. It seems to be quite clear, that, on the forma- 
tion of every new society of Christians, it was the 
the constant practice to confer on some, at least, of 
the first converted among them, the gift of the 
jHoly Ghost. Immediately on Philip's success in 
[ Samaria becoming known at Jerusalem, St. Peter 
I and St. John were sent thither to complete the 
1 work by conferring this gift'. In the same way, as 
Boon as it was known that there were converts at 
Antioch, St. Barnabas was despatched to visit 
them, and took with him St. Paul ; and though no 
mention is here made of conferring the Holy Ghost, 
Y&t this was probably an object of their journey^. 
That, till the reception of this gift, the formation 
of a Church was not effected, seems evident from 
the manner in which St. Paul, on his first arrival at 
Ephesus, inquired of certain converts whom he 
found there, " whether they had received the Holy 
Ghost since they believed?" where the very manner 
of putting the question implies, that this was 
necessary to complete the work which had been 
b^un among them. It appears, too, that the ordi- 
nary manner of receiving this gift, was through 

' [If our Church, in the Goapiel for Whit Tuesday, has a 
new, as ia probable, to the Ember Week, Bhe confirms this in- 
leipretation.] 

[If St. Barnabas and St. Paul were not consecrated till Acts 
tiii. thej can hardly be supposed to have conferred the Holy 
Shost in Actssj.] 
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prayer [and] the laying on of an Apostle's hands 
certainly it could not be received from any otha 
human source ; otherwise so great a Saint as Philip, 
and one endowed with such highly miraculous 
powers, would not have been unable to confer it 
but that it was sometimes given by special interpo^ 
sition immediately from God, the case of CornelinS 
and his household puts out of question ; and per- 
haps in the case of the Samaritans, the expression 
" for as yet He was fallen upon none of them," ibaj 
imply that such interpositions were not extremely 
rare. From the case of Cornelius, however, we are 
not entitled to draw any such inference, as the 
reason for making it an exception is evident, andi 
evidently unique. 

What was the exact nature of the gift of tl 
Holy Ghost, and what the powers it conveyed 
must in some degree remain a subject of conjecture. 
That they were in part visible, consisting in pro- 
phecy, the gift of tongues, &c. is certain ; but 
whether these were the whole of what was givei 
or, as in the case of the Apostles, only accompani 
ments of other invisible powers, does not appear. 

Another fact, of which there can be little douW 
with regard to the formation of new Churches, 
that they were incomplete until persons had be 
appointed over them with some sort of spiriti 
authority. These persons are in different placa 
variously styled "Elders," {jrpea^vTepoi,y " Govern 
ors," (^7H>ei'o(,)^ " Chiefs," (tt/idVoto/iswoi,)' " Overseer^ 
Acts xiv. 2. 3. xs. 17. " Heb. siii. 7, 17. " 1 Theas. v. I! 
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(mWoTTOi;)* also " Prophets**' and " Teachers*." The 
offices assigned to them are Siaxoveiv^ and Xenovfy^eiv^, 
that is, to act as inferior and superior Priests^; 
also "to baptizeV "to labour^" "to admonishV 
" to feed the flock of God^^" " to watch for souls as 
they that must give account" ;" and the people in 
their turn are required " to submit themselves," 
" to obey," " to esteem them very highly in love, 
"to receive them in the Lord with all gladness. 
The greatness of the powers given is perhaps no 
where more strongly implied than in the passage 
where they are warned by St. Peter, not KaraKvptevew 
7WV KXripwv " to lord it over God's heritage ;" in which 
it is plainly implied, that they had the ability to do 
what they were cautioned against doing. It ap- 
pears farther, that the conveyance of these powers 
was ordinarily effected by the presence of an Apos- 

1 Acts XX. 28. « Acts xiii. 1. 1 Cor. xii. 28. » ibid. 

4 1 Tim. iii. 10, 13. « Acts xiii. 1. 

8 The use of the word Priest, as denoting a Christian Minis- 
ter, has been often cavilled at. It has been pointedly observed, 
that the office of the Priest was to pray for the people, that of 
the Minister to pray with them ; that the Priest is ordained for 
men " in things pertaining to God," the Minister " for God in 
things pertaining to men." [Outram de Sacrificiis, i. 19, 4.] 
^Now, without going into a ftiU discussion of this subject, which 
|«ha8 been most satisfactorily done by Bishop Hickes, it may be 
cient to refer the admirers of the above sayings to Col. i. 7. 
where they will find these words, " Epaphras, our dear fellow- 
servant, who is for you a faithful minister of Christy' vwep 

■'^ Acts viii. 12. » I Thess. v. 12. » ibid. i o 1 Pet. v. 2. 

iiHeb. xiii. 17. 
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tie: thus, on St. Paul's first journey through As 
Minor, we find him retracing his steps city by cK 
for the purpose of ordaining Elders in each. It d 
appears, that the manner of conveying them fl 
precisely the same as that of conveying the gift 
the Holy Ghost, the imposition of hands, a 
prayer ; for the expression, x^'/"'™'^™'^^* «* 

i.-vpiij>, can hardly be thought to imply less ; x^'P""^ 
cannot in tliis place be understood in its comn 
meaning, " to elect by a show of hands," the ch« 
of the word is hardly natural, unless some ot 
application of hands is implied in it ; and w 
this expression renders probable, becomes next 
certain on comparing it with 1 Tim. v, 22'. wfc 
"lay hands suddenly on no man," is evidei 
equivalent to " be cautious in the selection 
Presbyters." 

Now, with regard to the powers of Presbyl 
and the powers conveyed by the gift of the E 
Ghost, a question occurs, whether they are 
same or different ; perhaps the following consid 
tions may lead us to identify them. 

It has been already seen that both were impa 
in the same way, and both necessary to the e 
tence of a Church. Farther, it is quite clear, fi 
as each Church increased, and those who i 

* [The meaning of this text is not perhaps so evident 8 
Author considered. It might include conflrmBtion, restM 
of penitents, &c. Chrysostom and Theodoret, howe ver, aj 
it distinctly of Ordination.^ 
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received the Holy Ghost became, as they necessarily 
must in the absence of an Apostle, only a few 
BDiong many, they would be entitled, as a matter of 
course, to certain pre-eminence, such as is implied 
in the words Governors, Chiefs, Overseers, &c. ; 
and, as being older converts than the rest, to the 
title. Elders. This would be the case, even sup- 
posing that when the Apostles are said to have 
given the Holy Ghost to a Church, it is meant to 
include all who were converted at that time. But, 
in the first place, there seems no need for supposing 
this;' (since a gift may very naturally be said to be 
conferred upon a society, when it is given to some 
members of that society for the benefit of the rest). 
And, secondly, there is at least some reason for 
supposing the contrary ; at least it appears that 
those on whom St. Paul conferred the Holy Ghost 
at Ephesus, were only twelve in number, and there 
Were no women among them (Acts xix. 8.) neither 
were there, as it would seem, any women among 
^e spiritually gifted persons at Corinth. (I Cor. 
84.) Now if, as is thus suggested, the number 
'horn spiritual gifts were confined, was limited 



' [It will not follow, even though but a few were gifted with 
I oiraculoua gifts, that therefore a few only were confirmed (as 
I »e now expreaa it) by tlie laying on of the Apostles' hands. 
rHe visible effects of the presence of the Holy Ghost would 
I lake place, according to His good pleasure ; that such did not 
I in matter of fact take place in all, no one perhaps will deny. 
Laying on of hands was customary in the early Church for a 
Kyreat variety of purpoaeB.] 
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from the first, it certainly does seem more probable^ 

' than not, that the persons gifted with them wei 

the same persona as those who, by the same proces{| 

and at the same time, had been ordained Elders oe 

Presbyters. Lastly, the fact that the Prophets and 

Teachers are in the Church of Antioch spokeu of 

as the same persons, (Actsxiii. 1.) is a presumption 

that they may have been so in other cases ; and the 

manner in which ecclesiastical offices are assigned 

by St. Paul (1 Cor, xii.) to those who shared the' 

various gifts of the Spirit, would lead us to suppose 

that those possessed of them were entitled to bear; 

rule in the Church. 

I At any rate, whether it is thought that the gifts 

I of the Holy Spirit were confined to Presbyters or 

I extended to others, the office of Presbyter itself 

I was a gift of the Holy Spirit (Acts xx. 28.) ani 

I gave a pre-eminence over all the rest of the flock, 

I whether endowed with other gifts or not. How 

high are the terms in which this office is spoken oi, 

I we have already seen ; and that, sharing, as they 

did, in many of the visible powers of the Apostle^L 

I they may likewise have had some share of those 

which were invisible, it would be rash to deny. 

Nor will it be reasonable to infer, from our finding 

the discharge of any spiritual duty committed to 

(them, that such duty had in it nothing of mystery, 
or could be performed by ordinary men at the 
present day. If any doubt should appear to hang 
over the nature of any duty laid upon them, much 
more if any positive presumption, however slight, 
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an be adduced, to throw over it a supernatural 
character, it will be a great folly to treat such 
lonbt or such presumption as if it were nothing, 
and to assume for certain that they did nothing but 
what any one can imitated 

3. Distinct in many respects from the powers of 
Presbjrters, were those committed to Timothy at 
Ephesus, and to Titus in Crete. 

If, as perhaps will hardly be doubted, the Office 
committed to each of them was one and the sanie« 
and if consequently we may assume that what is 
said of or to either, is applicable to both, then from 



^ [It may be remarked, that among the spirit uiil gifls of the 
Apostolic age, St. Paul reckons the diacouate; t'xoi'Tcv ^^ 

XaplofULTa KOTO, Tijp "Xjaptv t^v BoOetcap y/itv hiacfyopa, etre wpoffyijm 

Tciav, . 6tT6 BuLKoviav^ ...K. T. \. Rom. xii. 6, 7. So again, ns the 
Author observes, in 1 Cor. xii. 28, he reckons indiscriminately 
with supernatural gifts, such as '* miracles, gifts of healing,'' &c. 
"A«^«"and ^^governments/' vid.also 1 Pet.iv. 10, 11. The view 
contained in the last pages seems to he this ; that the *^ gifts of the 
Holy Ghost" were of a miraculous nature, sometimes attended, 
sometimes not, with visible displays of their heavenly origin ; 
that among other uses, they were qtuilifications for the Chris- 
tian Ministry, in one or other of its departments, which hecame 
as numerous as those gifts ; that in process of time these all 
ceased but the following, and those unattended, ordinarily, 
with outward displays of power, — ^the gifts of administering the 
Sacraments, the gifts connected with imposition of hands, such 
as ordaining, confirming, reconciling, admitting as catechumens, 

&c., the gift; of binding and loosing, the gift of exorcising, the 

gift of ruling, the gift of preaching, the gift of ministering, &c. 

These have from the first been divided among three orders of 

Ministers, — ^Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons.] 
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a comparison of the letters addressed to them we 
may collect the following particulars. 

(1.) That the powers entrusted to them were con- 
veyed in the same manner, indeed, as was used in 
conveying the inferior powers, by prayer and the 
imposition of Apostles' hands, but with greater 
solemnity, the laying on of the hands of the jvet- 
hytery being an additional circumstance. (Cf. 2 Tim. 
i. 6. 1 Tim. iv. \i.) 

(3.) That among these powers, that of ordaining 
presbyters themselves, by the imposition of their 
own bands, was one. "For this cause," says St, 
Paul to Titus, " left I thee, that thou shouldest 
ordain elders in every city ;" and again to Timothyi 
"Lay hands suddenly on no man." 

(3.) That they had authority over the elders of 
their respective districts, and were the tribunals to 
whom complaints against them should be referred. 
1 Tim. V. 19. 

(4.) That they had the power of remitting and 
retaining sins. The proof of this important power 
may be thought, perhaps, to rest on very insufficient 
data, and so undoubtedly it does : properly speak- 
ing, we have no proof of it, but only an intimatioUi 
and that perhaps equivocal. Yet, considering hoW 
short tlie letters are that contain it, and that they 
do not profess to touch upon the nature of the 
powers committed to [Ministers, such as Timothy 
and Titus] which undoubtedly had been explained 
fully to them, by St. Paul in person, before their 

38ion, but are simple exhortations to a right use 
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of these powers, in such points as were likely to 
embarrass them ; sach equivocal intimations are all 
we could have expected, and are not to be set aside 
as if they were absolutely nothing. The expression 
which seems to imply that Titus had the power of 
retaining sins, is so translated in our version as to 
lose its force. The Greek words are, eXeyx^ «vr»« 

air(n6/uo9, Tva v^iaitmurw iw rij a-iVrreii, which, if rendered 

SO as to give the full meaning of the words, is, 
'< rebuke them after the manner of a surgeon, who, 
having failed in healing a limb by mild treatment, 
has recourse to the knife and cuts it off, that so, if 
by no other means, yet by this, they may become 
sound or healthy in the faith." That all this is 
'primarily implied in the word awoTOfuv^y no critic 
will deny ; and the only question is whether in this 
place the metaphor has been adhered to ; so that if 
the same expression was no where else used by St. 
Paul, still the argument would amount to some- 
thing. It does, however, so happen, that an 
expression almost identical with it, is used by him 
on a formal occasion, where there can scarcely be a 
doubt that it implies, ** cutting off a diseased mem- 



^ [Tit. i. 13. ^aOvrepav, (fytjcl, hihov rTJp irXtfr^yv, Chrysost. 

in loc. TO* av<r7ypoT€poi9 Trpoffyxei OepaTreveip <f>ap/mK0i9, Theodor. 

ibid. The only place in St. Paul where the word, airoTOfiia^ is 
used, is of the same kind. " Behold, therefore, the goodness and 
severity {airoTOfjuav) of God : on them which fell, severity ^ but 
towards thee, goodness, if thou continue in his goodness : 
otherwise thou also shalt he cut off'' Rom. xi. 22. Comp. Gal. 
V, 12. " I would they were even cut off* which trouble you."] 
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ber from the Church or Body of Christ," i. e. exdiH 

ding liiiii from the Kingdom of Heaven, or, whic^ 

is the same thing, excommunicating him. In St 

I Paul's first epistle to the Corinthians, it will bs 

^^K remembered that he gave peremptory orders fw 

^^H* the excommunication of an offender. From the 

^^^ second, it appeal's that there were still some in that 

Church ivlio rebelled against his authority; au4 

this Epistle, after many earnest exhortations b> 

such persons, inviting them to submit, without 

driving him to extremities, concludes thus; "Mf 

reason for thus writing to you, while absent, is to 

prevent the necessity of treating this disease, when 

present, according to the powers which the Lordi 

hath given me^ ;" iva vopi/i/ n-^ awuTOfuaf ■xpijaoipai, Kini 
T^v cfaaiav ^i> c'^mit /loi o Ki'p'os. NoW I SUppOSe it CaH 

hardly be doubted that St. Paul in this place does 
intimate an intention to visit the obstinate offeudeiv 
with excommunication; and therefore that ths 
same mode of expression, which is here used witlu 
this meaning, is likely in another place of similar 
import to be used with the same meaning. H 
seems, then, that without attaching undue force ta 
a metaphorical expression, we may regard the pas- 
sage above cited from St. Paul's Epistle to Titus, 

■ [Let it be observed, the whole argument turus upon SG 
Paul'H ffi/l. That he did excommunicate, is jdain from otha 
passages, the only question is, whether he did so in " * 
quence of a supernatural gift. (vid. note on p. 108.) 
then Titus also, if bid by St. Paul to excommunicate, 
already have had the power lo do so committed to him. J 
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as a direction to exconmrnTiiratioD ; and* if so. as 
ijnpljing; that he had power to do 90 : and when the 
credibilify that he had this power is oDce sug^rested, 
there are other passages in the same Epistle^ as 
well as in those to Tirootfay, which may be regarded 
as allnsions to this same power; by themselres, 
perhaps they would not suggest it, but directly as 
it is suggested they harmonise with it. 1 Tim. v. 
20, 22. 2 Tim. i. 6, 7- Tit. ii. 15. iii. 10. 

On the whole, then, we may safely say, that, 
[even] though these letters do not prove Timothy 
and Titus to have had the power to remit and 
retain sins, they are more intelligible on this sup. 
position than [on] the contrary one. 

4. If the powers which have been attributed to 
Timothy and Titus were not confined to them onlv, 
and intended only for the Churches of Ephesus and 
Crete, but were likewise imparted to other Apos^ 
tolie Missionaries, for the edification of the other 
Churches, (and perhaps the certainty that the same 
wants which Timothy aud Titus were to supply in 
their respective dioceses must have existed else- 
where, will make it credible that such was the 
case,) then it would seem probable that the persons 
who in Rev. ii. and iii. are spoken of as the Angels 
of the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, were such 
Missionaries. And, if so, the accusations brought 
against the Angels of the Churches of Pergninos 
and Thyatira, will most evidently refer to a neglect 
on their part of the power to " retain sins." St 
Paul had charged Timothy, (1 Tim. v. 22) " not to 
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be partaker of other men's sins." It seems 
Angels of these Churches had made theinseli 
partakers of other men's sins, simply by allowiq^ 
them to remain in communion. " I have a fev 
things against thee," says our Lord to the Angd 
of the Church of Pergamos, "because thou hi 
there them that hold the doctrine of Balaam :" and 
again, to the Angel of Thyatira, " I have a few 
things against thee, because thou sufferest thi 
woman, Jezebel, which calleth herself a propbeteasi 
to teach and to seduce My servants." Now it cafl 
hardly be supposed that these Angels would be 
accused of allowing what they had no power t» 
prevent ; so that perhaps it may he thought that 
they, as well as Timothy and Titus, had the power 
"to remit and retain sins," and if so, then in aU 
probability the power of ordaining Presbyters 
likewise. 

On all these points we cannot too constantif 
bear in mind, how little light we have any reason 
beforehand to expect, and therefore how unreason- 
able it is to demand more than a little. Fai] 
glimmering intimations are all that the subjects 
the different Books of the New Testament werii 
likely to give occasion for; and that they have 
given occasion to such intimations is, I suppose) 
evident enough. 
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§ 3. Hie Apostolical System a part of Christhntty, 

r 

It has been shown, that the Christian world 
under the government of the Apostles, and pro- 
bably of their immediate successors, was an or- 
ganized society or polity, to which every indivi- 
dual convert was obliged to conform. It may, I 
think, be farther collected from Scripture, that this 
oUigation was not positive, but moral : that it 
arose, not simply from the circumstance that the 
Apostles enjoined such conformity, but would have 
existed, had such injunction never been given : in 
short, to use the common distinction, that conform- 
ity was not necessary because the Apostles com- 
manded it, but that they commanded it because it 
was necessary, i. e. in the same sense in which 
faith was necessary, and as a means co-ordinate 
with faith, of appropriating the benefits of our 
Lord's death. 

That such is the real nature of the obligation to 
conformity seems more than probable, from many 
Scriptural intimations respecting the nature of the 
Christian System. (1.) It would seem to be im- 
plied in the terms of our Lord's last commission to 
the Apostles, that the setting up some kind of 
Polity was a duty as peremptorily laid upon them 
as the dissemination of doctrines. Their commis- 
sion was not simply to teach all nations, but to 
make disciples of them, fiaOrjreveiv, not simply hthacKetv 
3r ^var^'^ieXlleaOai. The threat too, which v/aa ^^- 
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nounced against tliose who should not believe thai 
was not to be escaped simply by belief, but by bS 
lief and a federal rite, in which they acknowledged 
themselves disciples, — Baptism'. 

(2.) It is very observable that the figure under 
which the Christian System is most frequently 
designated in the New Testament is that of » 
Kingdom : the Kingdom of Heaven, or the KiDg>^ 
dom of God, or the Kingdom of Christ. Now it 
seems to be well worth considering, whether there 
is any thing in Christianity, regarded simply as & 
system of doctrine, which so responds to this figure 
as satisfactorily to account for the selection of itl 
and, if not, whether Christianity must not be some- 
thing more than a system of doctrine, and whethef 
something else than belief may not be necessary, 
order to make men Christians. Certainly it doe* 
appear, in whatever light we view the subject, that 
if God ever at any time did reveal Himself to manl 
kind as King, more especially than at another,: 
was at the commencement of that very systei 
which Christianity was to supersede ; on Mounj 
Sinai in Arabia. Perhaps too it may be said witbi 
out exaggeration, that under no system of religioi 
whether natural or revealed, has He ever so veile 
His kingly character, as under that system whid 
is said to have emancipated us from " the yoke d 
bondage," placing us under "the perfect law o 
liberty," giving us " the spirit of adoption," 

' [" He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved." 
Mark xvi. 16.] 
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representing us no longer as the ** servants*" of 
God, bat as His ^sons." And, if for these reasons 
the propagation of the Christian doctrinal system 
cao hardly be represented as the setting up of a 
Kingdom; then, since as a fact we know that 
something else was propagated conjointly with the 
Christian doctrines, which may with great pro- 
priety be called a Kingdom, viz. the Apostolical 
Polity, it certainly does seem reasonable to regard 
this Polity as the feature of Christianity, in respect 
of which it has received its commonest scriptural 
name, and consequently as a prominent, perhaps as 
an essential feature of it. 

(8.) The Apostolical Polity appears to be very 
distinctly pointed at in two other figures, by which 
Christianity is designated in the sacred writings, 
viz. the Temple of God*, and the Body of Christ^ 

Thus when the Christian Church is spoken of as 
the Body of Christ, Christ Himself is represented 
as its head, and among its members there follow 
'first. Apostles, and afterwards, subordinately, pro- 
phets, shepherds, teachers, and the other titles 
indicating the possessors of spiritual gifts : and we 
are told, that "the whole body fitly joined and 
compacted together, by that which every joint sup- 
plieth, according to the effectual working of the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body, unto the edifying of itself in love." 

^ 1 Cor. iii. 16. 2 Cor. vi. 16. Eph. ii. 22. 
« Eph. i. 22, 23! iv. 12. Rom. xii. 5. 1 Cor. xii. 27. 
Col. i. 18. 
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When the Temple of God is the figure chosen, J 
ia said, by a metaphor exactly corresponding ii 
every detail, to be built on the foundation, first o 
Apostles, then of Prophets, of course implying 
other spiritually gifted persons likewise, such 
shepherds, teachers, &c. and to be held together by 
Jesus Christ Himself, as the chief corner stone ; "in 
whom all the building, fitly framed together, grow- 
eth unto a Holy Temple in the Lord ; in whom j'e 
also," says St. Paul, addressing the rest of the flock, 
" are builded together, for an habitation of God* 
through the Spirit." 

(4.) The intimate connexion of Christianity with 
the Apostolical Polity is not merely suggested to 
us in figures and metaphors, but on one occasion 
seems to be distinctly stated by St. Paul. We iind,: 
from Eph. iv. 8 — 12, that the power given to the 
Apostles, Prophets, and other subordinate officers' 
by whom that Polity was held together, was given 
for the very purpose of effecting what the above 
figures represent as its accompaniment, the raising 
up of the Body of Christ. " When He ascended up 
on high. He led captivity captive, and gave gifts 
unto men ; and gave some Apostles, and sonrt 
Prophets, and some Evangelists, and some Pastors 
and Teachers, for the perfecting of the Saints, il 
order to the work of their Ministry, and the reariq 
up of the Body of Christ." 

Now I do not say that it is impossible to devisf 
a meaning for these passages which shall not refe 
to the Apostolical Polity at all ; but when we heal 
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in ffliDd what that Polity was, every one, I think, 
most see that they contain a very intelligible com- 
mentary on it ; explaining spiritually what would 
otherwise have been known to us only as a system 
of facts ; and that they scarcely could have been 
understood in any other sense by persons, such as 
those to whom they were addressed, living under 
that Polity, and in the midst of it. So that unless 
we deny St. Paul to have meant by these passages, 
that meaning which they must naturally have 
conveyed to those he addressed, we can hardly 
doubt that, in his time at least, the [appointed] 
means by which individual Christian converts were 
taken up into the Body of Christ, or built as living 
stones into the Temple of the Holy Ghost, was the 
Apostolical Polity; and if so, that this was an 
essential part of the Christian System. Whether 
it has now ceased to be [an] essential part, owing 
to the revelation of some new means for effecting 
the same end, is a different question. 

In conclusion, it is important to notice, that, 
whatever the power was, which enabled the Pro- 
phets or Presbyters of the Apostolic times to effect 
the mystical union of their flock with the Body of 
Christy or to build them together as living stones 
in the Temple of the Holy Ghost*, this power was 
an Invisible power. Speaking with tongues, heal, 
iog the sick, and other visible powers which those 
officers were in the habit of exercising, just as little 

* [See Hooker, E. P. v. Ixxvii. 2.] 
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resemble or imply the ability to sustain this raai 
vellous fabric, as did any of the visible powers oi 
the Apostles resemble or imply the possession of 
the Keys of [the Kingdom of] Heaven. In both; 
cases it will be obvious to any one who has eyss. 
to see, that the invisible power [is] of indefiniteljr 
greater import than the visible ; that the one may 
have been nothing more than a mere temporary 
assistance to the first developeraent of that systeiHi 
over which the other was to preside ; that the ou 
might wax old as doth a garment, that as a vestun 
it might be folded up and changed, while the otiu 
was to endure for ever and its years not to fail. 

§ 4. The j4postolic Eucharist miraeulons. 

In order to our rightly understanding the Scrig 
tural account of our Lord's Last Supper vfith Hi 
disciples, it is necessary, in the first place, to detei^ 
mine to whom is addressed the command acconn 
panyiiig it, "Do this in remembrance of Me;' 
whether, i. e. it is to be understood like the 
raands, " Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise tbi 
dead," &c, as applying only to the Apostles, and J 
few other highly favoured individuals, or whethe 
it extends generally to all mankind. 

For it will easily be seen that on the answer 

this question, our interpretation of the act whid 

our Lord Himself bad just performed, must il 

'Home measure depend. If the command must Ii 

•derstood generally, as applying to all mankind 
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tiieo it would seem, as a matter of course, that it 
must be sudi a command as all mankind are capa- 
ixle of oomplying with, and, in this case, we should 
be justified in concluding that what our Lord had 
Himself done, was no more than what every one 
ebe has ability to da Whereas on the other hand, 
if no strong reason can be assigned for thus extend- 
ing it, if consistently with what we are told in 
Scripture, it may be supposed to include only par* 
ticular persons, gifted with powers in which ordi- 
nary men do not share ; in this case we shall be 
free to interpret the Scripture account of what our 
Lord did and said on this occasion, without any 
reference to what the rest of mankind [are] capable 
of doing, but by a simple consideration of the 
account itself and of the wonderfiil Person who 
was the agent in it. 

I would not here be understood to imply that 

men are in any way competent to judge what they 

[ can do,- or what they cannot, in compliance with 

direct commands from God ; but what I mean is, 

that the command in question, unaccompanied as it 

is with any assurance of power to execute it, must, 

cm mere grounds of criticism, be supposed to imply 

Only such powers as those to whom it was given, 

tuight have independent reason for thinking them* 

^Ives possessed of. Thus it is evident, as a point 

Cif criticism, that when our Saviour said, " Son, thy 

%ins are forgiven thee,'' the declaration was quite 

of a different character from any that ordinary men 

may make, in compliance with the command to for- 
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may be referred to auother command given by oar 
Lord at this very same time to this same audience- 
and without any expressioo to limit it, and yet 
which no one ever imagines to be general. 

"Jesus," as we are told by St. John xiii, S. 
"knowing that the Father had given all thioes 
into His hands, and that He was come from God 
and went to God ; He riseth from supper, and laid 
aside His garments ; and took a towel and girded 
Himself. After that He poureth water into a bason 
and began to wash the disciples' feet, and to wipe 
them with the towel wherewith He waa girded. 
Then cometh He to Simon Peter : and Peter said 
unto Him, Lord, dost Thou wash my feet ? Jesua 
answered and said unto Him, What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter, 
Peter saith unto Him, Thou shalt never wash my 
feet. Jesus answered Him, If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with Me. Simon Peter saith 
unto Him, Lord, not my feet only, but also my 
hands and my head. Jesus saith unto him, He 
that is washed needeth not, save to wash his feet, 
but is clean every whit : and ye are clean, but not 
all. For He knew who should betray Him ; there- 
fore said He, Ye are not all clean. So, after He had 
washed their feet, and had taken His garments, and 
was set down again, He said unto them. Know ye 
what I have done to you ? Ye call Me Master and 
Lord : and ye say well ; for so I am. If I then, 
r Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye 
'>ught to wash one another's feet. For I have 
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ven you an example, that ye should do as I have 
•ne to you/* 

I have given this passage at length tD call atten- 
m to its extreme solemnity. * If it was necessary 
press this argument, as far as it admits of being 
essed, it might with truth be said, that the action 
d words . of our Lord here recorded, look much 
)re like the institution of a Sacramental Rite 
an any thing does, which we are told respecting 
B Lord's Supper in either of the four accounts of 
This whole action was, in the fullest sense, an 
tward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
ace given unto the Apostles by Christ Himself, 
a means whereby they received the same, and 
pledge to assure them thereof. ^^ Jesus answered 
m, if I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
e ;*' and again, " he that is washed needeth not, 
ve to wash his feet, but is clean every whit." 
jrtainly no pledge of grace so unequivocal as this 
recorded in the history of the Lord's Supper, nor 
it easy to conceive a more distinct assurance that 
e pledge was also a means. But to press this 
nsideration is not in any way necessary. All 
at is wanted for my present purpose must obtrude 
self unto the most superficial reader, in the last 
3rds of the narrative, " 1 have given you an 
ample, that ye should do as I have done to you :" 
command which will hardly be called less explicit 
d earnest than that conveyed in the words, " Do 
is in remembrance of Me." Yet it is quite certain 
it a literal compliance with the former command 
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liafl never been cunsidered due from Christians 
the present day, and it would be difficult for them 
to excuse themselvei^ from a literal couipliance wicb 
this command by any argument which would d( 
equally excuse them from the other. If tbq 
acknowledge either to be general, they must 
consistency acknowledge both'. 

With tliis preface, I proceed to consider I 
Scripture account of our Lord's act, and the otl 
Scriptural passages which illustrate its meaniq 
The account itself is contained in the four follo< 
ing passages : 

S. Matt. xxvi. 26. " And as they were eatinj 
Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, i 
gave it to the disciples, and said. Take, eat; thisi i 
My Body. And He took the cup, and gave t 
and gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all (tf il 

' [The followiiig passage occurs ia a rough draught : j 
furiher, it will be ui^ed that iu the Church of CorinUi 
Eucharist was aduiiuistered erideutlv as the same rite 
our Lord eujoiaed on the .\post]es; so that this rite « 
confiued to the Apostles, and therefore e\teDds tO eveiyi 
This is the simplest form iu which the argtuueut can be 
ftud rertaiulv it is not veiy consecutive : it becomes stjll 
however, on stating details. The iacis are. that in the 
of Corinth, in which there were persons endowed wit 
vtably miraculous gifts, some persons, with whom Sl 
classes bJiuseJf. were accustomed to bless the Eucharistic 
and Wine, and that the^e. upon such blessing, became 
communion of the Bodv of Christ, and the commuoioD 
Blood of Christ ; aiid hence it is inferred, that what 

* did, was nothing more than other persons. 
O viable minculoos giAs, are able to do at the preaott ' 
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For this is My Blood of the new testament, which 
is shed for many for the remission of sins." 

S. Mark xiv. 22. << And as they did eat, Jesus 

took bread, and blessed, and brake it, and gave to 

them, and said. Take, eat : this is My Body. And 

fie took the cup, and when He had given thanks. He 

g^ve it to them : and they all drank of it. And 

He said unto them. This is My Blood of the new 

testament, which is shed for many." 

S. Luke xxii. 14. " And when the hour was 
!ome. He sat down, and the twelve apostles with 
Jim. And He said unto them. With desire I have 
lesired to eat this passover with you before I 
uffer : For I say unto you, I will not any more eat 
hereof, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of Grod. 
Sad He took the cup, and gave thanks, and said. 
Pake this, and divide it among yourselves : For I 
ay unto you, I will not drink of the fruit of the 
rine, until the kingdom of God shall come. And 
3e took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and 
jave unto them, saying. This is My Body, which is 
|iven for you : this do in remembrance of Me. 
Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This 
bp is the new testament in My Blood, which is 
ped for you." 
1 Cor. xi. 23. " For I have received 6f the Lord 
it which also I delivered unto you, That the 
>rd Jesus, the same night in which He was 
Jtrayed, took bread : And when He had given 
inks. He brake it, and said. Take, eat ; this is 
[y Body, which is broken for you : this do in 
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remembrance of Me. After the same maimer alsj 
He took the cup, when He had supped, saying, Thi 
cup is the new testament in My Blood ; this do ytf 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me." 

These four passages comprise all the direct inJ 
formation that Scripture affords us, as to what 
passed on this remarkable occasion. But in order 
to our understanding the words here ascribed to 
our Lord, in the full sense in which they were 
likely to be understood by His hearers, it will be' 
necessary to refer to another place to which they 
evidently refer. We are told by St. John that oB 
a former occasion our Lord had expressed Himself 
in the following remarkable way. 

" I am that Bread of life. Your fathers did eat 
manna in the wilderness, and are dead. This is 
the Bread which cometh down from heaven, that a 
man may eat thereof, and not die. I am the living 
Bread which came down from heaven ; if any man 
eat of this Bread, he shall live for ever : and the 
bread that I will give is My Flesh, which I willgivi 
for the life of the world. The Jews therefort 
sti'ore among themselves, saying. How can this MaB 
give us His Flesh to eat? Then Jesus said unto 
them. Verily, verily, I say unto you. Except ye eat 
the Flesh of the Son of man, and drink His Blood„ 
ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth My Flcsht' 
and drinketh My Blood, hath eternal life; and 
will raise him up at the last day. For My Flesh is 

eat indeed, and My Blood is drink indeed." 

These words we find made a great impression OB 
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.be disciples, so that many of tbem, ** when they 
tieard this, said. This is a hard saying, who can 
hear it?" Nor was this impression likely to be 
diminished, nor their wonder satisfied by the an- 
swer returned to them, ^^ The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life\" 

Now when we couple the stress here laid on 
eating the Flesh of Christ and drinking His Blood, 
with the fact, that nothing except the Eucbaristic 
elements is any where called His Body and Blood, 
it can hardly be thought, that those to whom the 
latter were given expressly to be eaten and drunken, 
would not identify them with the former. Nor can 
we suppose that expressions, which were sure to sug- 
gest this identity, were not intended to suggest it. 

Putting these things together then, and farther 
taking into consideration Who the Person was, that 
is here represented as having blessed the bread and 



* [The following passage occurs in a rough draught :] St. 
Paul, when explaining to the Hebrews the analogy between the 
efficacy of the typical blood of the Old Testament and the 
Blood of Christ, which was the Blood of the New Testament, 
states, as a fact with which they would be all familiar, that 
"when Moses had spoken every precept to all the people 
according to the Law, he took the blood of calves and of goats, 
^th water and scarlet wool and hyssop, and sprinkled both the 
Wk and all the people, saying. This is the blood of the Testa^ 
^nenty which God hath enjoined unto you,^^ Heb. ix. 1 9, 20. It 
is perhaps scarcely too much to infer, that the acts and words 
of our Lord, at His Last Supper with the Apostles, were calcu- 
lated to bring into their minds the acts and words of Moses, 
^Whe purified the people before his ascent into Mount Sinai. 
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then declared it to be His Body, and then as having 
blessed the ctip and declared it to be His Blood of 
the New Testament; viz. that He was the sanif 
Person of whom is told in another place, " He 
spake the word, and they were made, He com- 
manded, and they were created :" putting all tliese 
things together, I cannot but think, that we have 
no sufficient ground for denying the whole trans- 
action to have been miraculous ; and that we shall 
do better to admire it in silence, than to indulge 
our invention by putting unauthorized glosses 
upon it. 

All this seems so plain, that I could be well 
content to leave it as it is, for the consideration of 
all unprejudiced persons ; but unhappily the subject 
is eo beset with cavils and sophistry, that few can 
be found to give their minds fair play in considering 
it. On this, as on some other questions, men de- 
bate in certain controversial trammels; theytie them- 
selves to a phraseology, which will not allow their 
thoughts to traverse freely ; and having once satig- 
fied themselves with a particular way of expressing 
their meaning, are as jealous of deviating from it, 
as if it was very Scripture. For this reason, it 
seems desirable to compare the opinion above ex. 
■pressed, with some of the approved dogmas by 
which its trutli will be tried, and to show that 
accords with these, [in] so far as they accord witS 
reason and Scripture. 

The first of these, which I shall notice, occurs 
'he 28tli Article of t\\e C\\\\tt\\ rf Sw^land : " TlM 
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Body and Blood of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten, in the Sup)>er, only after a heavenly and 
spiritual manner.** Now, without meddling with 
the question, how the words should be understood 
in relation to the rite we now administer, it is quite 
dear, that with regard to the Apostolic Eucharist, 
their meaning must be restricted to a simple denial 
that the Body and Blood of Christ are eaten after a 
worldly and carnal manner, or, that ** this eating 
and drinking has its exact parallel in any other 
eating and drinking,** and therefore that we are 
not to attempt to explain it, or put our own glosses 
upon it ; but to receive the declaration of our Lord 
with faith and humility, as coming from One, 
whose words are spirit and life. In this sense, the 
words of the Article are just and natural ; but if 
it is understood to imply any more than this ; 
if it is supposed to remove any part of the 
mystery that hangs over the Scripture narrative, or 
to make the matter in any way clearer than it 
found it ; if, instead of simply denying that the 
Body and Blood of Christ were received in one 
way, it is supposed to help us in conceiving 
how they may be received in another ; then, in 
this sense, it is chargeable with exactly the same 
error against which, in the other sense, it is 
calculated to guard us, that of putting human 
glosses on divine words, and confining the promises 
of the Almighty to the limits within which we can 
trace their accomplishment. " Heavenly and spiri- 
tual eating and driaking,'' if understood to la^au 
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any thing positive, and within the rauge of on 
apprehension, are just as meagre and inadequal 
expressions as " worldly and carnal eating 
drinking;" and the fault of both is the same ; vii 
that they relieve the mind from that state of pro 
tration, which the consciousness of an idea impei 
fectly apprehended by it is calculated to produce 
that they attempt by much speaking to make thi 
plainer, which, doubtless, God has made as plai 
it admits of being made. 

Again, it is frequently laid down, that, wheno: 
Lord said, " This is My Body," He meant, « Th 
is a sign of My Body," &c. Now this way i 
speaking, like the above, is true in one sense, i 
in every other, gratuitous and improper. If it. 
intended simply to deny, that, by the words, " Tl 
is my Body," our Lord meant, " This is that ve 
Body of Mine which you see before you sitting 
the table," then indeed the sentiment is true, ha{ 
ever awkward may be the expression of it. Bnl 
the words, " Sign of My Body," are undersj 
convey any idea more definite and intelligiH 
that which is conveyed in our Lord's 
then most certainly that idea is unscriptun 

; human invention, fabricated to s 
at rest, where God has seen fit to leave it i 
tainty. No doubt, if the words, "Sign! 
Body," had been a more accurate expression^ 
Lord's meaning, He would Himself have 
them, and not perplexed a plain matter with 1 
^age unnecessarily figurative. 
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In this place it will not be irrelevant to notice, 
with regard to Scripture figures generally, that it 
s a great mistake to suppose figurative expressions 
roper to inspiration as such, and preferred on 
bis account to a plain manner of speaking, 
i'igares and metaphors are not chosen by inspired 
rriters as they were by the heathen oracles, to give 
levation to plain matters, but because the matters 
f which they speak are in themselves so elevated 
not to admit of being expressed plainly. It is 
t of their object to make plain things difficult, 
Icult things as plain as they admit of being. 
is with the various names and titles, by 
^Jesus Christ is figured in the Bible ; and 
are given Him, not with a view to perplex 
;ure our ideas, on a subject which might 
ise have been more clearly presented to us, 
.use such obscure and perplexed ideas are 
irest approaches to accuracy of which our 
are susceptible. He tells us, that " He is 
y and the Truth and the Life," that " He 
'ine and we are the branches ;" He is called 
place "the Seed of the woman," that was to 
jruise the serpent's head," in another, " the Lamb 
God," in another, "the Desire of all nations," in 
lother, " the Son of man," in another, " the 
tightness of His Father's glory," in another, "the 
i)-ead that came down from heaven," in another, 
the Tree of life," "the Alpha and Omega ;" and 
1 this, not because it is a more striking way of 
ying what could equally well have been said in 
VOL. I. L 
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plainer ways, but because it is the plainest ai 
most literal way of speaking of which the natun 
of the subject admits. And thus, when at tb^ 
conclusion of the Last Supper our Lord took bread 
and blessed it and gave it to His Apostles, saying,' 
" This is My Body,"- we may [be sure] He stated 
that which was more near the literal truth than 
could be expressed in any other language what^ 
soever. 

Opposed to these errors, but erroneous much for 
the same reason, is the Roman Catholic dogma about 
Transubstantiation. Unlike the Protestant glosses, 
this does not attempt to explain away every thing 
miraculous in the history of the Last Supper : bul 
by explaining precisely wherein the miracle con 
sisted, and how it was brought about, it aims, lik< 
them, at relieving us from a confession of ignorance 
and so far must be regarded as a contrivance 
human scepticism, to elude the claims of Faith, ani 
to withdraw from the hidden mysteries of religioi 
the indistinctness in which God has thought fit V 
envelope them. 

Let men take God at His own word ; and sine 
we know that He can do miracles, let us not doubl 
when He asserts that He has done so. 

The foregoing observations, it will be notice^ 
turn all on the supposition that the command, "D( 
this in remembrance of Me," extended only to pel 
sons gifted with supernatural powers, for to sudi 
persons only would it be credible, that the thiBg 
;hey were commanded to do was miraculous. I 
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Hae cominand had been general, then, unaccom- 
panied as it is with a general assurance of power to 
execute it, we must have understood it to enjoin 

nothing more than our natural faculties would 
:enable us to obey. But this does not appear to 

have been the case ; and therefore the consideration 

of what we are able to do, is altogether irrelevant, 
it affects the Apostolic Eucharist, necessary as 

it is to be considered with reference to tbe interpre- 

iation of the Traditionary Rite. 

§ 5. The Apostolic Eueharut Suerijicial. 

If the Apostolic Eucharist may, for augbt we 
know, have been as great a miracle as the accounts 
of its institution, [literally taken,] imply it to have 
been; and if, consequently, no one can reasonably 
undertake to administer it, who has not reason to 
think himself extraordinarily gifted for that pur- 
pose ; it may seem unpractical to pursue the sub- 
ject farther, without previously showing, first, the 
credibility that such gifts exist any where at the 
present day, and secondly, how the possessors of 
them are to be distinguished. Neither of these 
questions however can, properly speaking, be an- 
swered from Scripture: and as such do not come 
tmder this inquiry, which relates only to Scripture, 
I postpone them for the present, and proceed to 
Buch farther notices as Scripture affords, respecting 
lis one great rite of Christian worship. 

It is well known, that immediately after the 
postolic times the Eucharist was regarded by 
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Christians as sacrificial; and this alone, though 
Scripture were entirely neutral on the siibjedj 
might in the absence of any counter argument 
amount to a presumption that it was reaily 
Scripture, however, is not absolutely neutral, bal 
on more than one occasion appears to countenaDi 
the views of the ancient Christians, 

J. The words of our Lord, [in Luke xxii. 
Cor. xi.] which the English version renders, " JSk 
do in remembrance of Me," are, toEto irois'nf. N( 
if these words are translated right, they leave 
in doubt, in all the three passages where thef 
occur, what the exact thing was which the Apostle^ 
were directed to do. If we looked only to the paw 
sage iu St, Luke, we should suppose them equiva 
lent to, "eat this in remembrance of Me;" for ii 
this Gospel the words, " take, eat," of St. Mark mk 
St. Matthew are omitted, and they iu their tuTH 
omit the words, " Do this." St. Mark and 
Matthew represent our Lord as saying, " Take, ea^ 
this is My Body." The parallel words in St. Lulo 
are, " This is My Body which is given for yoai 
This do," &c, ; so that from a comparison 
these passages, St. Luke would seem to have e 
pressed by "This do," what the other Evangelis 
expressed by " Take, eat." St, Paul's accoui 
however, proves that our Lord used both expreS 
sions " Take, eat" and " This do." " Take, etk 
this is My Body which is broken for you; thiai 
in remembrance of Me;" and again, "This cup 
the New Testament in My blood, this do, as ofti 
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s ye shall drink it, in remembratire of Me." Yet 
even here it is not at all obvious to what tbe 
words, " This do" are to be referred, though they 
certainly mean soitiethiug more than " this eat" and 
"this drink." The whole passage is this; "The 
Lord Jesus, the same night in which He was betrayed 
took bread, and when He had given thanks, He 
brake it, and said. Take, eat, this is My Body 
which is broken for you: this do in remembrance 
of Me. After the same manner also He took the 
cup, when He had supped, saying. This cup is the 
New Testament in My Blood, this do ye, as oft aa 
ye drink it, in remembrance of Me," Now the 
awkwardness of this last expression, if it simply 
means, " This tlrinki" is obvious ; and the only 
other thing which it can mean, viz. " Take this cup 
as I have taken it," is, to say the least, vague, for 
we are no where told how our Lord took the cup, 
or how He gave thanks over it, or how He blessed 
it, but simply that He did these things, and that 
Uie result was the conversion of the bread aud wine 
into His Body and Blood, I do not bring this for- 
ward as a proof that the words, ^ov^o jroie'ne, are 
translated wrongly ; for there is no difficulty in 
supposing that they were intended to be as vague 
as this translation makes them ; but simply to 
show that, if they admit fairly of another and 
fuller meaning, we should not reject it as wholly 
Unworthy of attention ; for that our present version 
[of them] is not so absolutely satisfactory as to 
render all further research superfluous. 
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Now it should be observed that, though the 
ToEro troic'nc. Certainly may mean, "This do," it also 
may mean, and in numberless and most unequivocal 
instances does mean, " Offer this," or " Sacrifice 
this." Thus Ex. xxix. 36. " And thou shalt offer 
every day a bullock for a sin offering for atone- 
ment," TO /laax^pio" -riis i/topria^ ttoi^oe.s. Aod agalll, T, 

38. "Now this is that which thou shalt qffer upon 
the altar, two lambs of the first year," " jroi^seu. 
Again, v. 39. " The one Iamb thou shalt qffer in 
the morning, and the other lamb thou shalt qffir 

at even," riv afivbv TDK eva iroi^ircit. «. t. \. And V, 41i 

So again, Ex. x. 25. " And Moses said, Thou must 
give us also sacrifices and burnt offerings, that we 
may sacrifice unto the Lord our God," & jroi/Joo^fw nf 
xupiif. So again. Lev. iv. 30. And thou shalt saai- 
fice the bullock, as the bullock for a sin offering,' 
TToiljaeii Tou fioaxov. Also, Lev. vi. 22. " The priestd 
his sons that is anointed in his stead shall offer ii^ 
(for a sweet smelling savour)" von'jaci av^^l■ \y\ 
Also, Lev, ix. 7. "And Moses said unto Aaron, Gfl 
unto the Altar, and offer thy sin offering, l^oifieo. 
wcpl Afiaprmt aaiT] and thy burnt offering, and rai 
atonement for thyself and for the people ; and oj 
the offering of the people [wo/yaou ^A e&pa toB XooS] i 
make an atonement for them, as the Lord coiHp" 
manded." Also, v, 16. " And he brought the burnt 
offering, and Cjfffered it according to the manner, 
eVo/jjffei. b.It6. Also, V. 22. " Aaron,..came dowa 
•om offering of the sin offering," ffo/i/ca? to n-e^j t^ 
VT.'ai.. Also, Lev. xiv. 19. "And the Priest sbd 
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tiffer the sin offering," itoltiati to wt^i t.jv i/iapTut. Also, 
V. 30, " And he shall offer the one of the turtle 

doves," voiijaci fii'av nn-o 7aiy rpvyui^wi'. AISO, LcV. XVli. 

1. "to offer it for a burnt offering," -Totc Truujaui afni 

, atikotainw/ia, and V, 9. " And bringeth it not to offer 

j it unto the Lord," ^^ ivil'iKi Tro^i/aai hvto t^ KupfV. 

Also, xxiii. 12. "And ye shall (iffer...an he lamb 

without blemish," &c. 7roi>'/aeTc ■a-p^jiaTw. Also, 1 

' Kings xviii. 23. " And I will dress [or offer'] the 

other bullock," s-oijjffiu Tip /JoC^. And v. 25, "choose 

you one bullock for yourselves, and dress [<J^cr] it 

first," TOH/oQTe jt/hStoi. Aud V. 26, "And they took 

I the bullock and they dressed [^offered] it," &c. 

In all the places above quoted, it is obvious 
that jToiue must be rendered " offer," or " sacrifice." 
It is also probable, that, wherever it occurs in com- 
bination with TO iraaxa, [the Passover] it has this 
signification'; for, though this phrase sometimes 
means "the feast of the Passover," and in this 
j sense can be said wote'iae-t, without expressing the 
I notion of sacrifice, yet it much more frequently 
I means, "the paschal lamb," and therefore most 
probably means this, wherever the context will 
allow of it ; and hence, woniv ji wdexa, since it may 
mean, " sacrifice the paschal lamb," probably does 
mean it. 

Clearly then it is in no way far-fetched or unnatu- 
ral, to translate toOto iroierTE, " offer" or " sacrifice 

' ' 2 Ciiiw. XXX. 1, -2; xxxv. i, Ezra vi. 19. Numb, i; 
Josh. V. 10. 2 Kings xxiii. 21. 1 Egdr. i. 6. 
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this ;" especially when we regard the Eucharist «| 
iustituted at the paschal feast, when the circuii£ 
stances would naturally suggest the sacrificial asso- 
ciation to which the words adapt themselves. 

Neither does it appear wholly unworthy of coi 
sideratioti, that the mode of expression, Ti-otfri- 
fi/aiv, ["offer for a remembrance"] appears to c 
respond to the modes of expression above quotedJ 

7ra,c7i/ i/v iXoKcii'TUfio, and TToic'ii- eIv ia/ir/i' E^>u'^l'as, [tO oflS 

for a burnt offering, to offer for a sweet smelli] 
savour,] Ex. xxix. 41. Lev. xvii. 4; xiv. 
xxiii. 13; thus referring the Eucharistic Sacrifice' 
(if such it is to be esteemed) to a class distinc^ 
from the sacrifices, inpi i/taprm^, [for sin] which w 
to cease under the New Covenant, {Heb. x, 18).l 
And the continuance in no way interferes with thBj 
perfection and sufficiency of the one " Sacrifiag 
for the sins of the whole world," offered by Chrin 
upon the Cross. It is as though our Lord had 
said, Offer this, but not " as a sacrifice for sin ;" for 
this I shall Myself offer once for all. Offer i 
rather as you have been accustomed to offer sacdj 
fices "for a burnt offering," or "for a sweet 8 
ing savour." Offer it "for a memorial of Me." 

On the whole then it appears that the Gredt 
words, toSto iroiehc ek t^v i,,,i,v ivA/i-fyjaiv, may, if re- 
garded by themselves, be rendered, " Sacrifice thj| 
for a memorial of Me," with as much propriety U 
they have been rendered, " Do this in remembranw 
of Me." And perhaps it will not be denied, th^ 

' Substituting the former for the latter renderiiri| 
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in Si. Paul's account of the institution of the 
Eacharist, some indistinctness is reniovedy witliout 
any injury to the general meaning. 

2. The sacrificial view of the Eucharist is fur- 
ther countenanced in the parallel drawn by St. Paul 
between it and the Heathen Sacrifices. In order to 
show the Corinthians the incompatibility of their 
duties as Christians with occasional attendance at 
idolatrous rites, he argues, (1.) ^' The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
Blood of Christ ? the bread which we break, is it 
not the communion of the Body of Christ ?'' (2.) 
''Behold the Israel after the flesh, are not they 
which eat of the sacrifices communicants of the 
Altar ?" and then concludes, " That which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice unto devils, and 
not to God ; and I would not that ye should have 
communion with devils.'' Here then it is at least 
implied, that the Eucharist was a rite corresponding 
to the Jewish and Heathen Sacrifices ; all three 
being in the same sense means of communion, the 
one with the Body and Blood of Christ, the other 
with the Altar of God, and the last with devils ; 
that they were corresponding parts of different 
religions, different not with respect to the nature of 
their worship, but the object of it. This corre- 
spondence is still farther dwelt on, and pointed out 
more in detail in the following verse, " Ye cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils ; 
ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's table, and of 
the table of devils;" in which place it seems to be 
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implied, not merely that the Eucharist amoug 
Christians corresponded to the Heathen Sacrificea, 
but that the thing sacrificed was in both cases 
material. The cup of the Lord in the Eucharist 
could hardly correspond to the cup of devils in the 
Heathen Sacrifices, unless there was some corre- 
spondence in the manner of their dedication ; nor 
could the table of the Lord correspond to the table 
of devils, unless there was some correspondence in 
their respective uses. But it is well knowu that 
ID the Heathen rites the cup which the wor- 
shippers drank, was in the first instance offered by 
the Priest; and that the table at which they par- 
took of it was the altar on which it had been 
sacrificed. 

3. There is one other passage in St. Paul's 
Epistles which acquires much force and clearness 
by supposing that the Eucharist was administered 
in his time with the same rites, and viewed in the 
same light, as we know it to have been in the age 
immediately succeeding. It is this : " Nevertheless, 
brethren, I have written the more boldly to you in 
some sort, as putting you in mind of the grace that 
is given me of God, that I should be a Priest of 
Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, sacrificing the Gospel 
of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles might 
be acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost' ;" 

f(i TO itval fie Xcnoup'^ov l^jooS X/)ioTOu ei'» ra iOvij, Upovpfoii'T^ 
' ft/ai^f^eKioir tev 0eou, tua livijtai 7 iriiotKJto^n tuiv cOriri' 
•ifieitTos, iifiaa/iivi) 4r Ilvtv/iaji 'Aii'ui 
' [vid. HickeaJ 
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Now I suppose it cannot by any pomsibility be 
doubted that here is an allusion to some sacrificial 
rite or other. The sentiment is certainty not con- 
ceived in such plain matter of fact language as to 
allow us to rest satisfied with a bare literal inter- 
pretation : metaphorical it certainly is in a very 
high degree, and the metaphor is as certainly tahen 
from some sacrificial rite : to deny tliis is to deny 
that the passage has any meaning at ell. Again, 
in inquiring from -what sacrificial rite the metaphor 
ia taken, one naturally looks for that which offers 
moat points of resemblance ; and if any should sng- 
gest itself, the parts of which correspond exactly 
clause by clause to St. Paul's figurative expressionft, 
it will be at least a presumption that this was what 
lie alluded to. 

Now although the words, XnTovpto^, irpovpy,7i>, 
wpttipapa, and einpiafiftToi, are all common to every 
sacrificial rite, Jewish, Heathen, or Chrietian, it is 
quite clear that :/r,iaafici'>, tivei/iaTi "A^i'iir can have no 
ion with either of the former; that no ofTer- 
!pt a Christian offering can ever have been 
ictified by the Holy Ghost." So that either 
these last words must be suffered to introduce a 
new and irrelevant metaphor, or the whole must 
he referred to a Christian rite. It ia farther ob- 
servable, that the words, " sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost," not only preclude the notion of any but a 
Christian rite, but they are' in an especial manner 
applicable to a rite, which we linow to have existed 
among Christians in a very early age. The moat 
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marked feature in the ancient Eucharistic rite, v 
tlie Invocation of the Holy Ghost upon the element 
of bread and wine, that they might thereby I 
made the JJody and Blood of Christ. This rite wi 
know to have been universally observed in the age 
next to the Apostolic ; and if we suppose it to ha?^ 
originated but a few years eariier, it will afford i 
clear and easy key to St. Paul's whole meaning 
The passage in question will then run as follows 
" Nevertheless, brethren, I have written raot 
boldly to you in some sort, as putting you in miq 
of the Apostolical office which is given me of Go( 
that I should be a Priest of Jesus Christ among tl 
Gentiles, the preaching of the Gospel being i 
sacrificial rite, and the whole Gentile Church i 
offering, acceptable to God, not as the legal sac 
fices, which were seasoned only with salt, but, : 
the Evangelical Offering of tiie Holy Eucharii 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost." 

Thus a text, otherwise obscure, acquires a lOi 
simple and obvious meaning, on supposing 1 
Apostolic Eucharist to have been, like the primitif 
a sacrificial rite ; and, so far, must be allowed 
countenance that supposition, 

6. Xo Euchiirisi mthoul a Prksthmid^ . 

....Either the benefits we derive from the Eui 
rist are only such as -a serious observation of i 




' [The remaining queaticm whether the Aijoatolic Eucbl 
still remains in the Church, is not treated by the Authi 
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own hearts show us we derive, or besides these 
there are others of which we are necessarily uncon- 
scious, and which we cannot, with our present 
faculties, understand .... 

That from a right participation of this Ordinance 
we derive benefits of the first kind, both great and 
many, will be admitted by all serious persons : 



however, has left the notes which follow, and which were 
I written prior to what has gone before, showing the mode in 
I which he proposed to handle it. The argument ran thus : The 
[Apostolic Eucharist was miraculous ; therefore, if ours be the 
ipostolic, it is miraculous; but miracles imply persons gifted 
With power to work them ; our Eucharist, therefore, is not 
iJiiraculous, unless there has been an appointment of consecra- 
ting persons, in other words, a Priesthood. He had then two 
Points to insist on ; first, that " no real Eucharist is without a 
Priesthood," next, that '* a Priesthood exists.** The former of 
'hese he discusses in the following paragraphs as far as they go ; 
lie latter he considered, in a great measure, an historical not a 
Scripture question, (as the ascertainment of the Canon is,) fall- 
■3Hg, to use his own words, under the following heads;] 1. It 
l^pears that our Lord made provisions for perpetuating the 
ioeans of observing the Eucharist. 2. That these provisions 
pUkve not yet been frustrated by man's perverseness. 3. And 
►lerefore that since the means still exist, it is our duty to avail 
^kurselves of them ; for that they would not have been perpetu- 
i^ted for nothing. [This was to have been followed by a chap- 
ter on the " Credibility of historical evidence in religious 
tanatters,*' of which one sentence is written,] As it is not my 
ftJDsh to throw a doubt over the identity of the modern and 
lent Eucharist, but rather to make it credible that both are 
cles, it is desirable to show that the grounds on which the 
opinions rest, are not merely the same, which has been 
ted out already, but that they are sufficient. 
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(1.) Because the rite itself is a standing evidenceoC' 
the fact which it professes to coinmeinorate, tbe 
death of our Lord ; and thereby has an evident 
tendency at once to strengthen our own faith bf 
bringing this evidence strongly before our mini 
and to call the attention of unthinking people U 
the shortest and easiest refutation of Deism. Ttii 
subject has been so admirably bandied in Ml 
Leslie's well-known Treatise, that it is useless ( 
dwell upon it. (2.) Because the great solemnity a 
the service, and the discipline which is require 
preparatory to it, are a most wholesome interruptifl 
of the worldly thoughts and pursuits which are 
apt to engross us ; and must, if properly oi 
assist and enliven our devotions. These 
are not small ; and these, it is evident, 
natural consequences of a right participation of 
Eucharist. 

A question, however, arises, whether these 
the only benefits derived from it, or whether tin 
are not others of a hidden and mysterious charac 
to produce which we see in it no natural tendem 
and which no examination of our own heart 
enable us with any certainty to detect 

Such being the state of the case, it seems to 
not a little remarkable, that the whole controvi 
should have been allowed by both parties to tni 
on a point, the relevance of which is far from 
obvious, except on the admission of a fact wt 
removes all ground for controversy. The queal 
under dispute concerns the benefits which we at 
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^87 derive from commemorating oiir LordV Last 
[Supper with His Apostles: the question which has 
[been substituted for this by both parties, concerns 
(Only the benefits which the Apostles derived from 

Pat Last Supper itself. Of which two questions 
e identity is by no means obvious, as will be seen 
ly every one who considers the subject dispassion* 
itely : and the confusion which has arisen from 
(g them as one and the same, has been in two 

prejudicial to the truth. 
the one hand it has tended to withdraw from 
lew a very important fact^ the due consideration 
' which might reconcile many inquiring minds to 
le mysterious view of the Eucharist, as adminis- 
red now ; and on the other it baa driven many, 
ho feel a natural repugnance to this view, to 
lerish a similar repugnance with respect to the 
bcharist of our Lord, and to acquiesce in forced 
id unnatural interpretations of it, which, when 
ley have become habitual, are a barrier to all 
tther inquiry. 

Thus, if people would but open their eyes to the 
ital and immeasurable difference between the most 
ilemn circumstances under which the Eucharist 



r, a question, which is only of importaDce on the assump- 

t OUT cOTnmeraoration is the game in its benefits aa our 

I' actual Supper ; an assumption which is not tenable, 

!pt there are persons who can do what our Lord did in it ; 

b except on the admission of a fact which removes all ground 

■controversy.] 

;. the existence of persons who can do what Christ did.] 
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can now be administered among us, and tli(ril 
under wliich it was originally administered, an 
likewise between the persons receiving in the m 
cases, and above all between the administratoil 
they will clearly perceive that nothing could gil 
any colour of probability to the identity of 
two rites, except it could be made to appear tl 
our Lord had left behind Him persons endows 
with superhuman powers for this express purpon 
and had secured a succession of such persons n 
ever ; but if this could be made to appear, the inyJ 
terious view of the rite would lose all its seemil 
absurdity, and become at once as credible as H 
other, even to the most sceptical mind : and nl 
less this could be made to appear, such persn 
might fearlessly acquiesce in a plain straiglj| 
forward interpretation of the Scriptures relating ( 
the Lord's Supper, without having recourse to U 
sophisms, which are now too frequently made tl 
of in lowering that wonderful narrative, or beil 
obliged to raise the modern Eucharist above n 
level which their reason assigns to it. i 

What Jesus Christ did in administering the h 
bread and cup to His Apostles, is one thing; i 
whether any persons exist now on earth w 
power to do the same thing, is another. And tlil 
two questions are as perfectly distinct as any i 
questions can be i 

The reason why men hesitate to adopt this vii 
[the miraculous] of our Lord's Last Supper, iai! 
lotion that they are tliereby committing themsel"^ 
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to a similar view of the modern Eucharist : let 
them again call to mind the wide difference between 
the two cases, and not fear that any admissiona 
they may make respecting the power of the Incar- 
nate Word can involve assent to irrational super- 
stitions. No argument can be brought forward to 
identify the original Eucharist with our commemo- 
rative imitation of it, except one which, if made 
good, will make the miraculous character of the 
latter just as credible as that of the former', and 
ffhich is perfectly independent of any views that 
may be adopted respecting the words, " This is My 
Body," and "This is My Blood." So that on this 
men may trust their own impartial thoughts 
fUt any fear of consequences, or at all compro- 

their Protestantism 

The importance of guarding against this and 
similar fallacies [that of arguing from the Apostolic 
to the modern Eucharist,] arises from the tendency 
they have to leave the mind satisfied with a half 
truth. The conclusion drawn in this instance is 
perfectly true, however inconsecutive ; and if it 
Were the whole truth, there would be no reason for 
eilticizing the arguments. But since it is only part 
of the truth, and since the manner of drawing it 
has a tendency to obscure the other half, such 
criticism becomes necessary. If the arguments on 
which we allow ourselves to rest the identity of the 
ApoBtolic Eucharist and that performed among 

' [viz, that there is a person able to effect it.] 
'ox. I. M 
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ourselves, do not at the same time show it to b 
credible that miraculous powers have been : 
among us for the performance of it, then it will ll 
to us incredible that the Apostolic Eucharist wt 
miraculous ; and this, I believe, is the way in whi( 
most persons argue. Whereas the fact is, thi 
there is no ground whatever for believing the t^ 
rites identical, except what is equally a groul 
for believing that there are persons now in I 
world endowed with miraculous powers for makif 
them so. 

The short of the matter is, that both these thin 
are credible, or neither are ; in the former c 
there is no difficulty in attributing a miraculol 
character to the modern as well as the Apostd 
Eucharist ; in the latter there will be no incona 
tency in denying it of the one, though we assert! 
of the other. The consecration of the bread i 
wine among ourselves need not be more thai 
form, though among the Apostles it was a mira 
nor among the Apostles need it have been less tl 
a miracle, though it be a form among ourselit 
The two questions are distinct, and should 
treated as such. 

Possibly it may here occur to many serious p 
sons, not indeed as an argument against this vl 
but as a reason for disliking it, that it tends 
throw an air of uncertainty over the 
excellence of our most solemn religious rite. 
of such persons I would ask. what do they coD 
to be the benefits they derive from this rite?! 
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they are members of the Church of England they 
will say, they consider their souls to be strengthened 
and refreshed by the Body and Blood of Christ, as 
their bodies are by the bread and wine : but these 
expressions are very ambiguous, and different per- 
sons interpret them differently. The Body and 
Blood of Christ are in one sense the spiritual 
aliment of pious souls, at all times and in all places, 
and are more so at one time than another, in pro- 
portion as we are more or less intent on the thought 
of what He has done for us, and on the resolution 
to identify our own will with His. If this sense of 
'he Body and Blood of Christ is the sense in which 
t is said to be the inward part or thing signified in 
;he Sacrament, and to be verily and indeed taken 
ind received by the faithful, then it is taken and 
"eceived by them at all times, in proportion as they 
■re faithful, and only at the Lord's Supper more 
than at other times, according as the outward and 
visible sign tends to enliven their faith, and to fix 
kheir hearts more intently on Christ. All persons 
tten who conceive that this kind of spiritual eating 
Had drinking of the Body and Blood of Christ is 
the only benefit of which we are partakers in this 
Bacrament, may at once divest themselves of any 
■t^prehension lest uncertainty should be cast over 
ite use and excellency; the only uncertainty of 
^hich the nature of the case admits, must arise 
ix>m their own want of faith, and has no connexion 
^liatever with the origin of the institution. 

On the other hand, those who do not take thJ 
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limited view of the benefits of this Sacrament, bl 
believe that in some sense or other the consecrate 
bread becomes really the Body, and the cup tl 
Blood of their Lord, and that on eating and drin] 
ing they become nourished by Him in some unpe 
ceived and incomprehensible manner, such persoi 
will have little reason to complain of [the abovi 
view, as opposing difficulties to their generous fait 
Surely if they attribute to consecration such wonda 
ful effects, without at the same time supposing th 
there are persons set apart by God to consecral 
and endowed for this purpose with power from « 
high, their difficulties are great enough alread; 
If they believe that because our Lord said, "D 
this in remembrance of Me," therefore any one i 
able to kneel down with a party of his seriou 
friends, and by repeating the words of Him whi 
spoke as never man spake, to make common breal 
and wine into His precious Body and Blood, the] 
certainly will find it no fresh tax on their faith t< 
believe that Christ has left behind him on earth, I 
succession of persons, empowered by a special com 
mission, to work this miracle, which they can con 
ceive to be done even without a commission. 

The modern Eucharist is either a [mere] cc*fi 
memoration or a miracle ; if it is only a commemQ 
ration, it is good and pious whoever instituted it 
if it is a miracle, no one can complain of its beid 
shown to be a credible miracle. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE VIEWS CONTAINED IN 

THE ABOVE ESSAY. 
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I. TEXTS INTIMATING THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE CHRISTUN CHURCH. 

WHEREIN IT IS CALLED, 

1 . The Kingdom of God, 



Matt. iv. 23. Jesus went 

ibout. tKffpvffffujp 70 eifar^r^ikiov 

Matt. X. 7. The Apostles 
Were commissioned to go to 
the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. • • • Ktipvatreref Xdr^ovres* 

'fpavwv. 

Matt. xvi. 28. Jesus tells 
the Disciples that some persons 
then living should not taste of 
death tin they saw the Son of 

coming cV rtf PeuriKet^ 



awTiT, 



Matt. xxi. 43. Jesus pro- 
phesying respecting the Jews, 
says, apO^trerai &</>' vfiwv if fieu- 



• •••preaching the Gospel 
of the Kingdom. 



. .Preach, saying, The King- 
dom of heaven is at hand. 



. • • • coming in His kingdom. 



The kingdom of God shall 
be taken from you. 




npenC ve^ and Ml 

GampA ^M 

Loka L 2&, 33. The pni- ^H 

pilecT id' rfw- . ^11]^ CO cflr Tit- T^H 

II 




Acta La AKwAcBe^- 

KCtiaa, Jeaw «a» n& &nn 

ftwtf data, ksTn n npi i^* 

Acts Tiii, li. When ther 
bebered F1»iJip,"«n*^"^»T 

Arta XX. 25. ....e«9U)«r 
ttlpiattmy lijv fiaaAttatr ti 0t», 

AcIa XXvili. 31. . • .K-gpua- 
«my T^f flaaiKt/ay rS 0ti, xal 

40»mv tA rt/ii ti KvpU 'ItjitS 






t£At 

God. 

....pnacfaing tbe 

coooemiag the ku^ 
God, and tbe Nune t 
Chiist, tbey were bapt 

.... preaching Uk t 
of God. 

.... Preaching the k 
of God, and teachini 
things which conce 
Lord JesuB Christ. 
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I Cor. XV. 24. Etra to re- 
A.09, orav TTapaBif r^v PaaiKeiav 
Tw Gey Koi varpL 

Col. i. 13. *0s ippvaaro 

wi /(€T€<rn^<r€i/ cis njv paaCKeiav 
T8 WIS T§» atya^riys ovt»* 



Then cometh the end, when 
He shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the 
Father. 

Who hath delivered us from 
the power of darkness, and 
hath translated us into the 
kingdom of His dear Son. 



2. The Dominion of Christ. '^yv^, Dan. iL 44, vii. 14, 27. 



Heb. i. 8. Unto the Son 
He saith, *0 0p6vo9 <r«, 6 Qeo9, 
c<} top al&va rS alwvo^' pafiho^ 

Heb. ii. 8. Hdvra vwcVafos 
^voKaru} Twv woBwv avii* 

I Tim. vi. 15. 'O fiuKapio^ 

*at ft6v09 Bvva4TT1^9, 6 B€Uri\€V9 

''^v paaiKevomivv, kuI lK.vpio9 
"*'<Sj; KvpievovTWPy 

Rev. xYii. 14. and xix. 16. 
^vpio9 Kvpiwv Kal 'QaaCK€V9 

Acts ii. 36. ^vpiop Kal 

X/)t<rrov atnov 6 Gcos iTroirfffe, 

Rom. xiv. 9. Ei» t«to r^ap 

^^urro9 Kal aireOave Kal aveGTq 
*a« ave^ffaev^ iva Kal veKpwv Kal 
^wniuv Kvpicvarj* 

Philipp. ii. & — II. ^lOKoio 

Beoj ainov vvcpvyjruxre, xal 

^X^ltrajo ainij^ ovofia to virep 

*av ovoftu' "Iva iv Tip opofuni 

hjai Trav i^opv Kafiyftff iirapa^ 



Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever, a sceptre of 
righteousness is the sceptre of 
Thy kingdom. 

Thou hast put all things in 
subjection under His feet. 

The blessed and only Poten- 
tate, the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords ; 

> 

Lord of lords, and King of 
kings. 

God hath made that same 
Jesus . . . hoth Lord and Christ. 

For to this end Christ both 
died, and rose, and revived, 
that He might be Lord both 
of the dead and living. 

Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted Him, and given 
Him a Name which is above 
every name ; That at the Name 
of Jesus every knee should 
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eov!wy Kai 


itaea rfXiZaaa 


i^o^aXort^a^TB 


, 3r, Ki)/>«>« 


'lijaii Ttptatm 


e(> fofav Gta 



bow, of thmgs in heavei 
things in earth, and I 
under the earth ; And 
every tongue should c 
that Jesus Christ is L( 
the glory of God the Fa 



3. The City of God. 



Gal. iv. 24—26. ASrn 



For these are the twfi 
nants ; . . . ■ For this Aj 
mount Sina in Arabif 
answereth to Jerusalem 



lap'Afap, "Sliva o/ios eaiiv ■ 

•kpa^ia, avajoixei Si ly 

'UpnaaX'^fi, iiikfvei Se fiETa idv now is, and Is in bondag 

^4Kvwv nines' 'H ^fi Avw 'Ic/j*- her children. But Jen 

aaXriii, iKevOtpa iiniv, ijTts bot* 

p/^Trjp irovTwv 7j/iwv, 

Eph, ii, 19. Sv/nroXtrai twv 
ar/ioiy Kal oiKecol tS Btu- 



Heb. xii, 22. Tlpoatk-iiXvOa^t 

Slii* Spei, KOI ffoXei eiS fitiCTos, 
'lepnaaK^/i tTrapaviip, 



which is ahove is free, 
is the mother of us all. 

. . . Fellow-citizens wi 
saints, and of the hou 
of God. 

Ye are come unto '. 
Sion, and unto the city 
living God, the heavenlj 
salem. 



4. The Souse and Household of God. 



Eph. ii. 19. 
I Tim. iii. 



<i>eaeai, ^ti 



15. 'Ifa elSp 
'iei£ Bei ivaarpe- 




Ofthe household of G 

That thou mayest 
how thou oughtest to 1 
thyself in the house of 
which is the Church i 
living God. 

. . . .The Apostle and 
Priest of our profession, 
Jesus; Who was faithl 
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niT' Jlkeiovoi fj/ap B6^9 
ipa Muxnjv ff^iwTai, Kcff 
Ketova Tifi'^v ^6( tcT oSxti 
iaK€vdaa9 atnov TlS9 
*K09 KaroffKeva^erai vwo 
6 Be Ttt Tama Karaa* 
if 0€09, Ka2 Mii;<r^9 fikv 
iv oXy Tif oiKi^ aini", W9 
•I/, , , . , 'KpurT09 Bsy w» v/os 
V o7kov ainS, S oiicos 



et. ii. 5. AvTOi dj9 \i0oi 
r oiKoBofietcrOe, oiko9 wveV' 



Him that appointed Him, as 
also Moses was faithftil in all 
his house. For this man was 
counted worthy of more glory 
than Moses, inasmuch as he 
who hath builded the house 
hath more honour than the 
house. For every house is 
builded by some man ; but He 
that built all things is God. 
And Moses verily was faithftil 
in all his house, as a servant, 
. • • • But Christ as a Son over 
His own house ; whose house 
are we. 

Ye also, as lively stones, are 
built up a spiritual house. 



?. 



5. ^ Temple, 



>r. iii. 16, 17. Ovk oiBarc, 
9 Qe8 iarCf ical to Tlvevfia 
ov oiicel iv v/lup* . . .o f^ap 



V Oeov ofyioff etrTiv, oniv€9 
iei9, 

or. vi. 16. *Ypsi9 rfap 
€ov itrre t^G}V709* ica0oj9 
0€o»* "'Ot* ivouni<riM) 
'0I9, Kal i/iiTrepivaT^inD, 
. ii. 20—22. 'Ewouco^ 
vre9 iirl Tif Oe/neXitf 
•offToXwv Kal TrpoipijTWPf 
iKpot^wviaia avTov 'Itjcov 
D* *Ep if waaa tj oIko-' 
ovpap/ULoKorfBfievff a{^(ei 



Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of Grod dwelleth in you ? 
• • • .for the temple of Grod is 
holy, which temple ye are. 

For ye are the temple of 
the living Grod; as Grod hath 
said, I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them. 

And are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief comer-stone ; 
In whom all the building, fitly 
framed together, groweth unto 
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^M ct* yuoy Syiov iu Kvpi^- 'Ev 


an holy temple in the ] 


^^m if Kol Vfieis mivotKoSofteiaOe, tli 


In whom ye also are bi 


H K<,TO.Kl,T^pLO^ TOC ecoS tV H^ei- 


together for an habiUtii 


^M 


God through the Spirit. 


^H 6. The Common Kcalih (polity) of Igrael. 


Ephes. ii. 12. •&in)\\oipiiu- 


Ahens from the com 


/levoi t5» iroXiTtHiB toS 'Iitjib^X. 


wealth of Israel. 


7. Tlie Boil// of airist. ^H 


Eph. i. 22, 23. K«; ai™^ 


And gave HimT^ 


cBoiKE KC^aXtjv vjtep iravra -nj 


head over all things t 


««KX)/oi'a. 'Htii fare TO <r(3^o 


Church, which is His k 


Eph. iv. 11, 12, 16. Kai 


Aud He gave some, apt 


Qiros iBwKe, TDtfs /.ei-, diro- 


and some, prophets ; and 


rTToXss' TO is Si, TrpoipAtai' 


evangelists ; and some, ^ 


Tois S^ ewt776Xu-a!. tous ^e. 


and teachers; For th( 


iroi/itfas KDi EiSaaica\n9, Upai 


fecting of the saints, f 


the KmapTiapou Tiui> ayiiov, c(« 


work of the miniatrj, f 


tjj'yoii ttOKOvia^, e« oitoSo^^K 


edifyingofthebodjofCl 


ToC aiipuTOi 70V Xpiroii-.,,. 


From whom the whole 


'Ef 3 jToi' TO ffiS/ta, avvap/io\o- 


fitly joined together ant 


7J^E^o^ <«; ^fi^,^a^ipcvov tik 


pacted by that which 


vaa-^i i07/s -njs eV(X<'/"?'y''''». 


joint supplieth, accord 


K«t' 6^P7£«»^ tV ^Tpf S-il 


the effectual working 


B»:o*TB /tepg^ T^v avfijciii ToD 


measure of every part, i 


^- awpatos Troiflim, eii oUoSop.ij^ 


mcreaae of the body, ur 


^^^L cuvToS EC il7nin^' 


edifying of itself in love 


^A Eph. V. 23. ' XpiffTos te^X^ 


Christ ia the head < 


^^^^B T7* CKjcXijir/iit' 


Church. 


^^r » What does v. 21. •Y-n-c-pii-w 


n-^«^s 6px!i' teal i^aaiat.. 


^^^B o6 fiovov QV Tip alwvi tovrtf, aXXi 


i, kc. mean? ^H 
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, 30. "On fii\rf iffft^v 
'09 avToVf GK r^9 aapKOf 

CK Tvbv oareoDv ainov, 
hn XV. 5. •E7W eifit 
f, vfi€t9 ra KXrjfiara' 
xii. 4 — 8. KaOdirep 
H ffwfiari fitXtf TToWa 
a Be fiekff wavia ov 
' €;X*^« TTpa^ip' OiItW9 
I ev aCbfia iff fie v iv 
• ^€ Ka6* et?, aXKrfKwv 
XovTe9 Be 'xapia/iaTa 

Xapiv Trfv BoOettrap 
>opa* cere TrpoffyrfTciav, 

BiaKovlav, . • • • cere o 
, • • • Erre o TrapaxaXwp, 
aBiBov9, • • • • o vpoiarA' 
, o eXeivp, 

xii. 12, 13, 27, 28. 

p r^ap TO awfia ev iari, 
€^€t TToKKa, irdvra he 
Tov <TU3fiaro9 roO €V09, 
ra, ev eari aCbfia* 8tu) 

» XT * » » « < 

rT09. h.ai rfap ev evi, 
7ffiei9 7rdvT€9 els ev 
i7rrt(T0fffi€V .... 'Y/ieis 
fia'X.piffToVy Kat fiekri ex. 
at 0V9 fjikv eOero 6 Qeos 
rjffia vpujTov diroarokas^ 
•po^jra9, rpiTov BiBaff* 
, T. \, 

i. 16, 18. ''Ot* iv 

trOri ra yravra . . ,6p6voi, 
»TiyT€9, .... *px^h • • • • 
i eariv rf Ke(j}aK^ tov 
•§s €KK\rf(ria9, 



For we are members of His 
body, of His flesh and of His 
bones. 

I am the vine, ye are the 
branches :) 

For as we have many mem- 
bers in one body, and all mem- 
bers have not the same office ; 
So we, being, many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another. 
Having then gifts differing 
according to the grace that is 
given to us, whether prophecy, 

• • • • Or ministry, . • • . or he 
that teacheth, . • • . Or he that 
exhorteth, . • • • he that giveth, 

• • • • he that ruleth, • • • • he that 
sheweth mercy. 

For as the body is one, and 
hath many members, and all 
the members of that one body, 
being many, are one body : so 
also is Christ. For by one 
Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body, .... Now ye are the 
body of Christ, and members 
in particular. And God hath 
set some in the church, first, 
apostles ; secondarily, pro- 
phets ; thirdly, teachers ; 

For by Him were all things 
created . • • • thrones • • • • domi- 
nions . . . principalities .... pow- 
ers ;.•• • And He is the head of 
the body, the church. 
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^^ H. TEXTS INTIMATING THE NATURE ^' 


^H ITS GOVERNMENT. ^H 


^^K I . Power of bivdififf and loosing. 


^P Mattb. xvi. IS, 19. S^ €l 


Thou art Peter, and i 


Tliipo^, Koi tVi laiir?; t^ Wtjiq 


this rock I will build 


oiKoloft^ao! fiu r^v eVtXjjffi'ai'' 


church ; and the gates ol 


«ai wvXai ^a <i KaTiaxvasiriu 


shall not prevail again 


aires' Kat ^luuiu ffoi tos icXet^' 


And I will give unto the 


T^s ^aatXeias Tiuir otipavuiv Kac 


keys of the kingdom of 


S ^iv ^i/ffij! eVi T^s T^t, sorai 


ven ; and whataoever 


££2«;»£Voi. ec ToTs oiipairots- jtaJ 


shalt bind on earth sh( 


S t'df XlJffT? fVi T^9 7^5, effTBI 


bound in heaven; ajid 


XeXv/mVoi' 4v to'iv oipavoli. 


soever thou shalt looi 




earth shall be loosed in he 


Matt, xviii. 17—20. 'Ed* 


And if he ahall negli 


iie irapaKiivev avtCiii, Tdio ij 


hear them, tell it unb 


rpiwv paprvpioin e^ire T^ tK- 


church r but if he negl. 


K)l,(r/o. t^.- a^ xal TijV €■«. 


hear the church, let hi 




unto thee as an heatheii 


ujffB-e/) D edvixoi Kui o reXiui'ifr. 


and a publican. Verily 


"A^^i" Xe^iu r/itCj ooo t oi- BiJir^TC 




Ejri T^s "y^s, Arrat 6efie/Mvo eV 


bind on earth shall be 1 


Tip ovpavif' KOI uiTa e^Xvo^TE 


in heaven ; and whatsoe 


eVi T^? T^B, EffToi XfXv/iEva sv 


shall loose on earth sh 


Tif alpavtf. na\iv \i^'-) vpTiv, 


loosed in heaven. Ag 


OTt eiv Sva vfJiv mi/i^wv^aaiaiv 


say unto you, That if t 


eiri T^s 7^* TTfpl T-avT09 irpayfui' 


you shall agree on eai 


^^^ TD9, oii fiv aiT^aieyTai, 'yev^ae^al 


touching any thing thai 


^^H aJiTot« ^apd rav jraTpov fiov, toC 


shall ask, it shaU be doi 


^^K ie oipavoU. Ou 70^ Eiai jiio ij 


them of My Father whicl 


^^K T/)«i» avvii'^nivoi TO ^/loi. 


heaven. For where tt 


^^^H 3vo^, eVet Gi^i e'v ^1X1(1 aATu»<. 


three are gathered toget 


^^H 


My name, there am I i 


^^^ 


midst of them. ^^H 
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XX. 21—23. Kajeu}9 

i fie o varfjp, KJffU) 
fia9, Kai TOVTO elwiov 
•€, Kal \drf€t ainots* 
Ivevfia of^tov* ^Ap tivudv 
as a/JMpTias, dipievrai 
ap ripwv Kparrjre, 
rai. 



As My Father hath sent Me, 
even so send I you. And 
when He had said this, He 
breathed on them, and saith 
unto them. Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost: Whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remit- 
ted unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained. 



't. PauVs practiceU Comment upon these powers. 



. V. 3—5. "'H^i; Ki^ 

39 wapu)Vf rov ovtw 
Tepr^offdfievov *Ei/ Tip 
Tov Kvplov yfjuov 'Irjaov 
avva'xOevTWv vfiiov icai 
V 7rvevfiaT09, <rvv trj 
TOV Kvpia yfiwp 'Iriaov 
, Tlapatovpai top TOtov- 
^aTUpd eh okeOpop t^9 
Tvo TO wpevfjba trwOrj ep 
% TOV Kvplov 'Ir/ffov, 



l. i. 20. *YfUpau>9 Ka\ 

)po9' 0V9 irapehwKa Tip 

ipa vai^evOwai fiij 

r. iv. 21. T/ eikere; 
o iXOta) wp09 Vfia9, ^ ep 
TPevfiaTi T€ vpaoTfiT09 ; 
r. X. 2. i^eofuu Be, to 
)P Oappqaai tv werotOif' 
ior^t^ofiat ToXfi^irai ewi 



I, verily, as absent in 
body, but present in spirit, 
have judged already, as though 
I were present, concerning 
him that hath so done this 
deed, In the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, when ye are 
gathered together, and my 
spirit, with the power of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, To deUver 
such an one unto Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. 

Hymeneus and Alexander ; 
whom I have delivered unto 
Satan, that they may learn not 
to blaspheme. 

What will ye ? shall I come 
unto you with a rod, or in love, 
and in the spirit of meekness? 

But I beseech you, that I 
may not be bold when I am 
present wiHi that confidence 
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2 Cor. xiii. 10. Aw toT,jii 
Tof'Trt &WUV 'y/irt0(u. Ilia Tropin- 

T^v i^xalav, ijv t'BuiKt ^loi o 
Kti/)io« els o(Ko^o/i^i', ita! oifk eli 
KuBaipeatv, 

1 Cor. V. 12,13. Oixi™.V 



wherewiih I think to be M 
againat some, which thinft nf 
UB as if we walked according 
to the flesh. 

Therefore I write th«M 
things being absent, lest beii$ 
present I should use shn^ 
nesB, according to the powB 
which the Lord hath given t 
to edification, and not to d 
structiou. 

Do not ye judge them tl 
are .within ?. , , .Therefore j 
away from among yoiinel^ 
that wicked person. 



3. St. I'aid's Commission. 



Horn. i. I. nntiXoe, hou\ 
ntpBipisfiivof tis tua'y^eXiD 



Qee. 



Cf. 1 Cor, i. I, and 2 Cor. i 

Gill. i. 1, "AiroffToXot oix 
av' avOpunrmv, oiSt 11 &y- 
OpaiTTH, aWa Sw. 'Itjitoi/ ^pia-rov. 
Gal. i. 12. OiE^ r,,',p e'-yi 
irapa ivOpiiwn wopeXafiov aino, 
oSte fSiSaxOtjV I'lWa fil Awo- 
KoKvijreiBt 'hjaov X/)«ttou. 



Paul, a servant of Jew ' 
Christ, called to be an npoKtlt 
sejjaratcd unto the gospel d 
God. 
. 1. 

An ajjostle, not of i 
neither by man, but by Je<u 
Christ. 

For I neither received il i ' 
man, neither was I taught ll ' 
but by the revelation of JeH 
Christ. 



4. Extent of tlie ,/ipostolical Commission. 

Markxvi. 15. ¥.7Trev nvtotv He said unto them, Go; 
napcvOivmt c<i To»/ Koa/iof into all the world, and 
3,vavTa, K^pv^are to Eiia^^E'X.ioi' the gospel tO every creatine' 
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xxviiL 18—20. Kmi 

ovpaww KoX iwl fy^, 
ra9 ow /M^ifrcvmiTC 

r TO ovofMA rov Tlarpot 
ioi/ Kai rov th/is IIvev>- 
ke^a<riro 1^*69 avrov9 re» 
I oaa epeTeiKafifjy vfiiy 
€f^u) fieO* vfMMP elpu 
7f/bLepa9, €909 TiJ9 avme- 
alu)vo9, *Afi^p, 

xxiv. 49. Kai ISov, 

)9 fl8 60* VfLa9* Vfl€l9 

re €U Tn woKei ^lepaaam 
ov ivBvffaffOe hvvafitv 



And Jesnt came and spake 
unto than, sajing. All pon^r 
is giren nnto me in heaven 
and in eaith. Go je theie* 
fore, and teach all nations^ 
baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost ; Teach- 
ing them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded 
you : and, lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of 
the world. Amen. 

And, behold, I send the 
promise of my Father upon 
you : but tarry ye in the city 
of Jerusalem, until ye be en* 
dued with power from on high. 



:. 16. *Uov, if^u) airo^ Behold, I send you forth as 
ia9 w9 Trpdpara iv fniau^ sheep in the midst of wolves . 



nmission given hy the Apostles to their immediate 

Successors, 

K. 28. Upoaexere oZv Take heed therefore unto 
at TravTi ri^ wotp^pitf, yourselves, and to all the flock 
9 TO Uvevfia TO Hr^iov over the which the Holy Ohost 
74COV89. hath made you overseers. 

3t these, ejTuncoTroi have been called vpefffivrepoi cate- 
ily? as St. Paul calls himself Imkovo^ (1 Cor. iii. & 
7.) St Peter calls himself wpwfivi^po^, 1 Pet. V. I, 
ohn, 2 John 1, and 3 John 1. 
. 5, 6. IKjil €(eXe(ayro And tliey chose Stcpbim^ • 
, dvBpa rX^ptf rurr€W9 man fiiU of fiuib and of tb« 
41709 arfut, Kai ^IXtw^ Uolj Ghott^ iiid Philips «id 
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^ou, «i Wpoxopoy, «i TiiKivo. 


ProchoruB, and Nicauor 


_ pa, Koi T!p.ioua, ical Uapfisuav, 


Timon, and Pannenaa, 


^b Kol tiacoXaov Trpoa^Xviou 'Avtu 


Nicolas a proselyte of 


^M OXEO. Out iai^aav ivanrioy 


tioch ; Whom they set 1 


H Twv a«-o<rTo'X,uii'- Kal rpoa(v^a- 


the apostles: and when 


H ^voi eTrietixayaiioh tus x^'/""- 


had prayed, they laid 


P 


hands on them. 


AcU xiv. 23. Xc/ioToM,. 


When they had ore 


aaviif ai>Toi9 llpeafivTeput urai" 


them elders in every el 


iKKXijaiiiv, vpoaev^ifieva, fiera 


and had prayed with fi 


tnj/net&v, TTBpiBfi-ro aiiTOvv -rip 


they commended them 1 


Kvpi-f. 


Lord, on whom they bel 


Titus i. 5. TouTDH X"/"" 


For this cause left 1 1 


KOTe-Xixo.- at *V K/i^Tj,, 7^a ™ 


Crete, that thou shouldi 




in order the things th 


ffTfld^s icara TToX-ttf rpEa^indput, 


wanting, and ordain eld 


tt>9 ^^u era. SieTofii^ifi'. 


every city, as I had appi 




thee. 


1 Tim. iv. 14. M^ o/ie-Xei 


Neglect not the gift 1 


Tou 4v aoi 3(o/)i'o/inToe, S iSoQi) 


in thee, which was give) 


am Bio wpo^hjTti'm, ^era eVifie- 


by prophecy, with the 


OGa>« TiDp jfeipii- ToC ^pea^incpw. 


on of the hands of the 




bytery. 


2 Tim. i. 6. i(' 9^ aiVa^ 


Wherefore I put thee 


Avapi/ir-^aKm ai iva^oiirvpelv to 


membrance, that thou e 


Xopurfia TOU 6co5, o taTtc t'c o-oj 


the gift of God, whict 


£ia T^i e'ffiBsafiV! jwv ■)(^ipwv fix. 


thee by the putting on 




bands. 


Heb. V. 4, 5. K«; oS^ 


And no man tateil 


inUTIj) T« Xap^^^Cl T^- Tl/i^V, 


honour mito himself^ i 


^B aXXa o icaXov/ievoi vwo too QcoS, 


that is called of God, t 


^H KaOairep ical o 'Aapuiv Ov7io 


Aaron. So also Christ 


^H ca: a XpiITTOf OVX EQUTOl' C^Dfoo-E 


fied not Himself to be m 


^H ^ei-ijfli/i/HI apx^pea, aW 6 \a- 


high priest; but he thi 


^H X^ffQi 5r/io» avToV- Yio's ^ e' 


unto Him, Thou art M 


^^k bJ-, t'Tfi ffij^epou 7e7cVi.,Kd ffe. 


to-day have I begotten 
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The Apostles require obedience to their Successors, 



xiii. 7. Mv7ifiov€V€Te 

xiii. 17. TleiOeaOe rot9 
>t9 vfiwVf Kal ifTreiKere' 
ip af^pwvouinv vvep twv 
vfi&Vf W9 Xotyov airoBuym 

essal. V. 12, 13. *Epw~ 

£ vfJLa9y aSeXipolf elbdvai 
rtwtrra^ iv vfuv^ Kal irpo» 
89 vfiuyv €v K.vp/tf, Kal 
i/Ta9 iffia9' Kal rj^etaOai 
vvep eKvepurffov iv ar^tL 

TO LprfOV aVTIVP* 



Remember them which have 
the rule over yon. 

Obey them that have the 
rule over you, and submit 
yourselves : for they watch for 
your souls, as they that must 
give account ; 

And we beseech you, bre- 
thren, to know them which 
labour among you, and are 
over you in the Lord, and ad- 
monish you; And to esteem 
them very highly in love for 
their work's sake. 



^h£ use the Successors of the Apostles were to make 

of their powers, 

n. V. i. npeapvrept^ /irj Rebuke not an elder, but 
;ij9, a\Xa wapaKoKei 0)9 entreat him as a &ther ; 



n. V. 20. Tov» afiapra^ 
ivtvtriov iravTWv ^Xerfx^e, 
oi \oiirol (/>6pov ^xiocrt, 

im. iv. 2. Kvipvfov top 

iirttrrrfOi €VKaipu)9^ cucalm 
Xc^foi', iTrni/iirfffOP, ira» 

'OV, 

i. 13. "EXCTX* OVTOV9 

)9, iva vf^uuvwfftv iv vij 

ii. 15. *'E\e7xe /*«t« 
€WtTa«y^9* /iirjB€i9 <rov 



Them that sin rebuke before 
all, that others also may fear. 

Preach the word ; be instant 
in season, out of season ; re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort. 

Wherefore rebuke them 
sharply, that they may be 
sound in the fiuth ; 

Rebuke with all authority ; 
let no man despise thee. 



V€iru>, 

s. I. 



N 
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!V. ii. 14. 'Ex"" •roTo ffoS But I hsT* 

0X170, on E^tis eKBi tparoiiyjav against thee, b< 

T^K aifox?" BaXoi/.. there them the 

trine of Bakan 

Hev. ii. 20. "Ext" «a™ boC I have a lev 

oXi^a, mi i'aT Ttjv 'yupoiKii 'U^- thee, because 

afiy\, T^K Xe^Boac ^but^w w/jo- that 

;v, iiSaaKeif nai w\avaa0ai colleth herself 
i» iovXovt. teach and seia 



8. Warnings to those mho join the Rulerf 
against the .4pastles. 

2 Chron. xxvi. 17, 18. Aud Azariah th» 

fourscore priests of the Lord, that were valiant 
stood Uzziah the king, and said unto him, It a\ 
unto thee, I'zziah, to hura incense unto the Li 
priests the sous of Aaron, that are consecrated tc 
go out of the aaactuary ; for thou hast trespasset 
it be for thine honour from the Lord God. 
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9. Conflict between Chrisfs Kingdom and that of the world. 



Matt. X. 34. Mj; vofutnjre 
Srt ^Ooy fiakeiy €tpytnfy iirl 
•nJ¥ <y5»^ ovK ^001^ fiakeiif 
e(/9iji^yy aXXa. fJM'Xvupav, 

Acts iv. 19. 'O he Ucrpo^ 
Kai *lt3ayyrf9 awoxpiOevre^ vpos 
avrou9 eiTTOv E« hiicaiov icrrtv 
ivtoriop rov Oeovy Vfiwv aicoveiv 
fiiaWop ^ rov Qeou, tcpi'ifare. 

Acts V. 29. 'AwoicpiOeh Be 6 
Xierpoi Kal oi airoirroKotf €7'jrotf' 
TlctSap-xeiv Set Gcij? fiaXkov, ij 
nvOpwvoi9, 

Acts xvii. 6, 7. 0/ t^v 

9tK8fiev7fi/ ayairraTU}ffav7€9, ovroi 
^al ivOaSe Trdpeuriv, . . ,Kal ovroi 
^avre9 avevavri tujv Bo^jmltuov 
lLatffapo9 TTpaTTSfft, fiaaiKea Xe- 
«yovT€9 erepov eivai, ^Irjffovv, 

Luke xxiii. 2. "Upgavro Be 
Manjf^opeii/ avrov, Xef^ovrev* 
Tovrov evpofiev Bia(rrp€<f>ovra to 
i0po9, Kal KuSkvovra JLaiaapi (fio^ 
p89 BiBopai, X67QI/TO eavTOv 
yipurrov paaCKea elvai. 



Thiuk not that I came to 
send peace on earth ; I came 
not to send peace, but a sword. 

But Peter and John an- 
swered and said unto them> 
Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, 
judge ye. 

Then Peter and the other 
Apostles answered and said, 
We ought to obey God rather 
than men. 

These that have turned the 
world upside down are come 
hither also ; . . • • these all do 
contrary to the decrees of Ce« 
sar, saying that there is another 
King, one Jesus. 

And they began to accuse 
him, saying, We found this 
fellow perverting the nation, 
and 1 forbidding to give tribute 
to Cesar, saying that He Him- 
self is Christ a King. 



1 It should be translated, ^^ leading them to withhold tribute, 
by saying." 
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UI. TEXTS INTIMATING THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS, 



fiat lap, oTi oure Oavaios, ovrt 



'I^ffOU Tip Kfpi'ui Tifiiuv, 

Eph. i. 17—21. 5 TTUT^/. 

t5« ^°tl^t ^'^ v/ttv Tlvfvfia 
ao<piat Ka'i airoKaXv'^euja iv 
iirirfviu aei ainoo' nf0(UT«r/(sj'B! 

iifiav, e(« TO elhivat v/ias, tiV 
eimv 1/ tXirir t^s irXiJirefcJ! avrov, 

KOI Tl! O StXoEtOI T^I £ofijr tJJs 

KKijpovofiiat aitov ec tdTv aryiais- 
Kbi t( to ifTT^pfiaWae fiEr/eOoi 
■rijv Bwd/ltKi aviov El't ^^ar, 

7e(Bi' tdS t/inTM T^? ;ox""' ''^«' 
'Hii ev^pr^ifoev ev Tf "Xpimif, 
ir^f-i'pat a-inov ex vcKpwV Kal 
tKaOiaev tV ^efia outou eV Tors 




For I am persuaded, thil 
neither death, nor life, noi 
angels, nor principalities 
powers, nor things ptewnt, 
nor things to come, d« 
height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the loM 
of God, which is in Chriit 
Jesus our Lord. 

That . . .the Father of glory, 
may give unto you the apiril 
of wisdom aud revelation Is 
the knowledge of Him: Tbt 
eyes of your understanding 
being enlightened ; that ] 
may know what is the hope of 
His calling, and what theriehej 
of the glory of His inheritanw 
in the saints. And what is 
exceeding greatnesa of Hit 
power to us-ward who heliete, 
according to the workiag of 
His mighty power. Which ifa 
wrought in Christ, when H( 
raised Him from the dead,aiH 
set Him at His own right hm^ 
in the heavenly places, ft 
above all principality, d| 
power, and might, and dois 
nion, and every name fliat i 
named, not only in this w 
but also in that which ii { 
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iii. 8—10. *Efiol ihoOff 
€0v€<Tip evaf^f^eXiffaaOai 
'^I'XyiairTov ttKovtov tov 
, Kal (jmTiaai wdvra9, 
[vtvvia rov fivcrrfpi^ rod 
vfifAeva aTTo rwv alwvwv 
Etv Tip 7a wavra Kricavrt 
ov apurrov* **\va f>ivu}» 
»v Ta?? ap^aif ical rai9 
iv rolls iirepavioit, 6ia 
\.7f<ria9, y TToXvfroiKiKof 
v Oeov' 



vi. 11, 12. 'EyivcaaOe 
'owXiav rov Geov, vpos 
ffOai Vftai crrjvai irpot 
heiai rov ^lafioXtr "On 
u yfiiv rf irakff vpo9 oXfUL 
a, aWa 7rp09 ra9 ap'xa9, 
i^H<ria9, 7rpo9 rov9 KOff- 
7a9 rov CKorw rov 
ovT«, wpo9 ra wevfiariKa 
^pia9 iv roi9 iirnpavioiSm 
.. 16. 'El/ ovTip iscriffOff 
•a TO iv roi9 o\fpavoi9 
wt rrj9 y^9, ra opara xal 
rap eS re Opovoi, ct re 
€9, ei re Ap^at, et re 
ra vavra IC atnov Kal 
V iicriarai* 



ii. 9, 10, 15. 'El/ ahrvl 

wav rh TrXffpwfia t§9 

9 ffWfiartK&9* Kal iare 

wevXijptvfievoi, 09 iariv 



Unto me is this grace given, 
that I should preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ ; And to make 
all men see what is the fellow- 
ship of the mystery, which 
firom the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God, 
who created all things by 
Jesus Christ: To the intent 
that now, unto the principali- 
ties and powers in heavenly 
places, might be known by 
the church the manifold wis- 
dom of God, 

Put on the whole armour of 
God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the 
devil. For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, 
against iqpiritual wickedness in 
high places. 

For by Him were all things 
created that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or prin- 
cipalities, or powers ; all things 
were created by him, and for 
him; 

For in him dwelleth idl the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
And ye are complete in him, 
which is the head of all prin- 
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III. TEXTS INTIMATING THE 

Rom. viii. 38, 39. TleTreur^ 
flat *)ap, on ovre 9aparo9^ o^re 
^tvrj, ovre af^yeXoi, ovre ap-xjui, 
ovre ^vvdfi€t9, ovre evearCbra, 
ovre /leWovra, ovre vyltwfia, 
ovre pd0o9, ovre ri9 icri<ri9 erepa^ 
Bvvi^fferai 7ffia9 ')(U)pi<rai airo riJ9 
af^dirri9 rov Oeov^ r7J9 ev ^purrif 
*h/<rov rw Kvptu^ yfiwv. 



Eph. i. 17 — 21. 6 warrjp 
riJ9 ^ofiy9, ^ij5iy v/iiv Hvevfia 
<ro<j>ia9 KOI d'7roKaXvy^w9 iv 
einf^vwaei avrov* He^>wrt(Tfji^v89 
rov9 o^OdXfiovs t^9 Stavoia9 
vfiu>v^ €19 ro eiBevai iffia9f ri9 
iirrtv y eX-Tris t^s ic\i^<r eu}9 avrov^ 
Kal ri9 o wXoOtos t^s So^9 rif9 
K\ijpovo/iia9 avrov ev rot9 ar^ioi9* 
Kal rl ro vwepfiaXXov fief^€0o9 
r^9 Bvvd/ii€U)9 avrov el9 '^/ia9, 
rov9 iriarevovra9 Kara rrjv ivep^i 
r^eiav rov icpdr89 rrj9 i<rxvo9 ainS*'; 
^Hi' ev7ip^ri<rev ev rif "Xpumff: 
€rfci'pa9 avrov itc vcKpwV xal^ 
exaOurev ev te^ia avrov ev toW* 
i7r8pavioi9, *Y7repdvw wdiTfi9 &iA 
X^9 ical e^affia9 teal Bwdfien^ 
Kol Kvpi6rrfro9, xal 7ravro9 6v6^^ 
aro9 ovofia^ofUvB oh fidvov it^. 
Tif aiwvi rovrtf, aXKti xal ip t 
fieWovrt, 
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n complh llic cud, wheu 
> hIihII huvc (letivcn-d U]> the 
■'i)g<bm of God, even the 
"her ; when He shall have 
-1..U11 ail rule, Hnd all 
liiiri^i ,,[iJ [lower. For He 
iiit iiigii, lill He hath put 
II eiiemieii under His feet. 

For the Father judgeth do 
nan, but hath committed oil 
iiidgment unto the Sou : . . . . 
\nd hath given Him authoritj 
to execute judgment also, lie- 
eiiiise He is the Sou of Mau. 

In the regeneration, when 
the Son of Man shall sit in the 
throne of His glory, ye also 
sliall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of 

And I appoint unto jou a 
Kingdom, as My Father hath 
appointed unto -Me ; That ye 
may. ..sit on thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 




REMARKS 



STATE INTERFERENCE 



MATTERS SPIRITUAL'. 



Introductor)/ Matter^. 

The recent changes which have taken place in oulJ 
political constitution are still regarded throughouS 
the country with such strong feelings either t 
triumph or disapprobation, that it is scarcely po^i-f 
ble to utter any opinion about them without calliug I 
forth the angry feelings of one party or anotherij 
while with more dispassionate persons the wholl 
subject is studiously put aside as one which can n 
longer lead to any practical good. Yet if the i<iV\ 
lowing Remarks should be so fortunate as to attra 
attention, it is hoped that they will on the whole b( 



» [Written in 1833. The MSS. are very numerous, and 
a good deal. Tlie greater part has appealed in the 
Magazine.] 

■ [Apparently the beginning of a re-cast of the whole,] 
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bund neither irritating nor \inpractical ; indeed 
hat their tendency may in some respects prove 
lealing and conciliatory, while at the same time 
hey may be not wholly destitute of importance. 

On the political effects of tliese changes the 
rriter has no intention of expressing any opinion : 
is hope is that they may prove as beneficial to the 
Duntry as their most sanguine advocates anticipa- 
sd; and that all those who, like himself, have felt 
larm at the spirit in which they were enacted, 
lay live to recognize in them the favour, not the 
^ratb, of an over-ruling Providence. Their politi- 
al effects we must leave time to interpret fur us : 
ther effects, however, they certainly have had, 
Uite independent of Politics, on which, as they 
Bspect not the future, but the past, and turn siin- 
iy on facts, without involving any questions of 
pinion, it may be possible to arrive at something 
ie a general agreement. 

The joint effect of three recent and important 
dCts, (1.) the Repeal of the Test and Corporation 
icts, (2.) the Concessions to the Roman Catholics, 
I.) the late Act for Parliamentary Reform, has 
tost certainly been to efface in at least one branch 
f our Civil Legislature, that character which, 
xording to our great Authorities, qualified it to 
i at the same time our Ecclesiastical Legislature, 
id thus to cancel the conditions on which it has 
ten allowed to interfere in matters spiritual. 
This is no subject on which we may lightly dog- 
itise one way or the other; the interests at stake 
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are too iinportaut to be so dealt with. We miiii 
come to it in a serious considerate frame of iiiiDi] 
looking steadily to the result of our determinalian 
On the other hand, we must weigh well the re* 
sponsibitity we incur if in our time we allow a neiti 
system to be estabti.shed, an usurpation to be comH 
menced, affecting an Institution so important aaj 
Christ's Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, with*^ 
out taking pains in the first place to assure our^ 
selves that we are not compromising its safety ol 
even dignity ; for even the dignity of the Church ii 
not to be lightly disregarded. On the other hand, 
we must not conceal from ourselves the hazard d 
the alternative ; the more than possibility that i 
rejection of Parliamentary interference may losefw 
us Parliamentary protection, On this importai 
question then, the writer of these pages will i 
take upon himself to dogmatise ; he has his oi 
opinion, but he leaves others to form theirs. Or 
this, however, he is certain, that we are now com- 
mencing a new system of Ecclesiastical Polity, tli* 
merits of which are yet to be decided... 

The' extent to which Parliament has lat^ 
pressed its claim to interfere with the intern 
government of the Chnrch, naturally excites attd 
tion in the minds of Churchmen ; and many wl 
have been led to canvass the justice of the claiui,< 
what appears to be [its] own merits, have found 
difficult to devise any reasonable pretext for [i 




[This seems to be a new beginuiiig.] 



IN HATTERS SPIHITUAL. 

It seems at first sight sotnethiDg short of reason- 
able, that persons, not necessarily interested in the 
welfare of the Church, should deliberate for its 
good; and still less so, that they should be allowed 
to dictate laws to it. without the consent of those 
who are necessarily interested ; and least reasonable 
irf all, when we add the consideration, that many of 
the persons so dictating, are, as a fact, its avowed 
enemies, and that their dictates are deeply reproba- 
ted by the great body of its attached members. 
^And yet that the Parliament of Great Britain and 
^Hhad are not necessarily interested in the welfare 
^Mfee Church, indeed that many of its members 
are our avowed enemies, and that the Church, as a 
body, deeply deplores this interference in its cod- 
«em8, are, it is supposed, admitted facts. So that 
Arsons, who have been led to canvass the question 
m its own merits, have felt in some degree per- 
plexed at the recognition of a claim apparently so 
Ui according with common sense. 

To such persons a painful doubt is apt to suggest 
tself, whether there may not be something un- 
tound, and almost unjust, in the system of govern- 
ment which authorises such a claim ; whether, 
kfter all that has been said and felt about the 
xcellence of the English Constitution, there may 
lot stiil he something wrong about it; some hol- 

I~ ss or flaw which has hitherto escaped notice 
because circumstances have kept it hidden : 
art, whether we may not even now have to 
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revert to first principles, and lay our foundation! 
afresh'. i 

Such a douht [may indeed] be resolutely «■> 
pressed even by [him] to whom it occurs rtioel 
forcibly, in the full conviction, that, whatever maj 
appear to himself to be just and reasonable, stilj 
that the great aud good persons who have lived 
before him, could scarcely have overlooked thii 
anomaly so apparent to himself, nor have passed 
it uncensured, unless they had been prepared 
justify it. Still, however, though the doubt mi 
be suppressed, the perplexity will remain ; comrai 
sense will persist in obtruding its suggestions, aqf 
these are, it may be, more easily silenced tl 
satisfied. 

It is with a view to this perplexity that tl 
following considerations are put together. Th«^ 
are addressed to persons who fear to trust thd 
common sense in a matter of such importance, an 
who, though they cannot justify the system of go* 
ernment under wliich they live, still feel inclined b 
acquiesce in it, out of deference to their wiser pre 
decessors. For the satisfaction of such persons, i 
may be noticed, in the first place, that the inconds 
tency which they suppose to subsist between thi 
views of their predecessors and their own, is rathS 
apparent than real ; for that the system of govertt 
ment which they allowed to pass uncensured, wd 

' [This passage may throw light ou the Author's meaning B 
■ajing, that " the Reformation was a limb badly set." ™ 
vol. i, p. 433.] 
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then free from the anomaly, the existence of which 
constitutes our difficulties 



§ 1. [Legislative interference considered on] Conservative 

Principles^. 

'^ A union between excellent men of aU parties 
for the maintenance of peace and order !** excellent 
truly, and of all parties ! parties who agree in 
nothing but a wish to maintain peace and good 
order ! who differ in opinion respecting all man's 
higher interests and duties, respecting all those 
points about which to differ is to disapprove ; who 
will unite on no other basis than that of selfish 
worldly convenience ; and yet who are to recognise 
J each other as excellent men ! How can one protest 
too earnestly against such mawkishness as this ? 

Excellent Independents forsooth; and excellent 
Socinians ; and excellent Jews ; excellent aliens 
from the Church of Christ; excellent unbelievers 
in the faith, in the which ** he that believeth not 
shall be damned ;** and, to amalgamate the strange 
mass, excellent latitudinarians, who, like Gallio, 
"care for none of these things !" These excellent 
persons are to come together, and, waving those 
^or points on which they differ, to unite on those 
of which all acknowledge the importance, — the 
^ntenance of peace and good order. 

And yet, say many considerate persons, it is 
much easier to declaim against the absurdity of 

^ [From the British Magazine for July, 1833.] 
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such an arrangement than to suggest a substitute 
for it, which is at once better and practicable. It 
ma^ be very true that peace and good order arff 
but of secondary importance to the well-being o^ 
society ; it may be very sad and grievous to aban- 
don the nobler parts of our political system ; it ma^ 
be a revolting task to co-operate with those foiT! 
whom we entertain a just and deep-rooted an- 
tipathy : all this may be, and yet it may become a 
wise and good man to lay a strong restraint upoc 
his feelings, and to accept, as an alternative, whal 
in itself he considers ever so objectionable. 

Such is the tone of many considerate and right-- 
minded persons, who, looking to the present dispo- 
sitions of Parliament, and to the probable current 
of what is called public opinion, have judged 
humanly speaking, impossible for the Church of 
England to recover her lost ascendancy in the 
councils of this nation. They believe, and perhaps 
justly, that the changes lately introduced into tiie 
British constitution have enabled the dissenting 
and latitudinarian parties to overthrow any gov- 
ernment formed on exclusive principles ; and that 
no set of men will ever again share a prepondera- 
ting influence except on the basis of concession ; in 
short, that an effort to secure to ourselves anj 
thing more than peace and good order, can end in 
nothing less than anarchy and confusion. 

Now is this the real state of the case? Is our 
position indeed so altered in the course of the last 
few years ? This is no unimportant question, no 
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tf unpractical speculation, no subject for pro- 
inquiry or otiose acquiescence. If we must 
indeed make up our minds to the course which is 
lure prescrihed ; if we must abandon all hopes of 
recovering our lost position ; if we are no longer to 
contend for the exclusive supremacy that was for- 
merly deemed the right of the Church of England ; 
—if 80, then it is high time for us to look the truth 
in the face, to examine it in all its bearings, aud 
foUoH' it out into all its consequences. It is not for 
us to hope and to wait, and to praise caution, and 
to deprecate gloomy views, and to trust things may 
tarn out better than we expect, and to lull our ap- 
prehensions by dreaming about " excellent men," 
Mid "minor points," and "peace and good order," 

" Noil hoc iata sibi tempus spectacula jioacit.'' 

Jf Churchmen must submit to a union with dis- 
senters and latitudinarians, they should at least do 
60 with their eyes open. If they must make up 
their minds to concession, they should at least see 
clearly what they can concede legally and without 
impiety; what parts of their system they mai/ re- 
linquish, and what they must maintain at all costs. 
For whatever sacrifices we may be prepared to 
make for peace and good order, we must sacrifice 
even these for the Church of Christ. 

The practical question, then, on which we have 
to decide, is this : — Is it possible so to remodify our 
Church system as to propitiate the dissenting and 
latitudinarian parties? and if so, have we a right 
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to do this ? Nor do I doubt that most persons 
fee! themselves prepared with a ready answer 
both these questions. It seems to be generally 
sumed that such a reconciliation would be no hai 
matter ; that the worst we have to fear is such a 
arrangement of Church property as should rendt 
the higher clergy less obnoxious to envy, and 
haps lower the body generally as a caste of societj 
This seems to be the very worst fear of the 
apprehensive persons ; and to all this it seems t^ 
he admitted that we might consent without a com* 
promise of principle. \ 

But let the good persons, who satisfy themselvaj 
so easily, but open their eyes a little wider, Lcl 
them not look forward so many moves ; but obserra 
more closely how things stand at present. LeB 
them not flatter themselves that the changes aboul 
which they deliberate are future and distant. Thqi 
are present, — nay, past. A great change has taken 
place already in the constitution of the Church d 
England, — a change which affects her welfare not 
remotely or virtually, but actually and at onc« 
Whenever it was that the Church of England losi 
her exclusive supremacy in the councils of this us* 
tion, then, at that very instant, a change tookplaO 
in her internal constitution-^a change, too, of na 
ordinary magnitude or importance, but a down- 
right Revolution. A trust, which had beea 
reposed by our Apostolical predecessors on * 
power internal to the Church, was then allowed W 
devolve upon aliens ; and that, too, in a matter d' 
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the verjr highest consequeuce, virtually alTectiug 
iireU-being, perhaps even her existence ns n 
society. 

long as the governing power was restricted, 
diher by law or in fact, to persons in coinniunion 
inth the Church, so long it was safe and proper to 
confide to that power the nomination of our ecclesU 
astical superiors. Bnt now, that neither law ae- 
oires to us such a government, nor does the exist- 
ing state of things permit us ever again to hope for 
it, the question assumes a very altered aspect. 
"Quel sera la garantie de leur choix?" says one of 
the ahle writers of the " Avenir," under circuni- 
b stances very similar to our own. " Quel sera en 
|i efTet pour nous la garantie de leur choix ? Depuis 
1^^ la religion Catholique n'est plus la religion de 
Hta|^trie, les Ministres d'etat sont et ihivent itre 
^H|H une indifference legale a notre egard : est-ce 
p ienr indiflference qui sera notre garantie ? lis aont 
laics, ila peuvent etre Protestantu, Ju'ifs, Athees : 
«t-ce leur conscience qui sera notre garantie ? lis 
sont choisis dans les rangs d'une societe imhue d'un 
prejug^ opiniatre contre nous: est-ce leur prejuge 
^iii sera notre garantie ? lis regnent enfin depuis 
qaatre mois : est-ce leur passe qui sera notre 
garantie ?" 

So too with ua, according to the %vretched prind- 
plea which it is supposed impossible any longer to 
withstand. His Majesty's Ministers, in future must 
be, and ought to be, at least in their public capacity, 
»i Stacked Jrom religious parties, — dans une indiffe- 
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rence legale a notre egard : with us, then, as wil 
the Catholics of France, — est-ce leur indifTereM 
qui sera notre garaiitie? Nor is indifference tl 
worst we have to fear ; they ought to be indifferem 
they mat/ be, on conscientious principles doubtlej 
our e7iemies; they may be conscientious dissent^ 
or coDScientious Jews, or conscientious Atheist! 
est-ce leur conscience qui sera uotre garanti<i 
Finally, and with sorrow be it spoken, we haij 
ground for alarm not merely in what they ougM\ 
he or what they maij he; melancholy indeed is ta 
truth, but nevertheless it is a truth, that we cai 
look with no greater confidence to what they hoA 
been. " Est-ee leur passe qui sera notre garantia; 
lis n'ont ouvert la bouche que pour nous menace 
ils n'ont etendu la main que pour abattre nos croil 
ils n'ont signe les ordonnances ecclesiastiques qH 
pour sanctionner les actes arbitraires dont nol 
etions victimes ; * * ils ne nous ont pas prot^ 
une seule fois sur un seul point de France ; ils no< 
ont offerts en holocauste premature a toutes It 
passions." And here too the painful parallel of oU 
situations will suggest itself but too vividlj 

"VoiLA LES MOTIFS DE SECURITE Q'lLS NOUS P&ESEI 
ENT ! VOILA LES HOMMES DE QUI VOUS CONSENTIRIEfl|| 
BECEVOIH VOS COLLEGUEB DANS LA CHARGE DE 
MIERS PaSTEUHS." 

Nor need we fear, continues this able writer, i 
reassert our privileges ; the power as well as t 
right is ours ; let us know our strength : 

Que craignez vous! N'etes vous fas Eveqci 
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fiishops of Cfaiisf s hair eirstesti^ Oivzvii, who 
shall i ulnfa e with the fret cxar»e of Tfiar mdd- 
ibk prero gati ve? Consecrate or reAise to conse- 
oite: wiio dbaD lei c i i i e yoar decree? Yon cu 
hmd, and wiio shall loose ? Uxe setle chose uecb 

fSt FOflSBLB ; LE BETaAXCHEMEXT DE XOTEE aCDGET. 

Eyeqoes de France ! nous de rons en disons pas 
d'avantage : c*est a tods de toit lequel toos 
preferez lataaer sor tos sieges, en mourant, ou 
fun Episoopat riche et cxMrrapteor, on d^an Ejns- 
copat panvre et digne de voos snooeder." 

Sach are the sentiments of a true conservative : 
a conservative, not of names, but of things ; not of 
appearances, but of realities : a conservative that 
would conserve, not to a latitudinarian government 
trusts that had been reposed in an exclusive gov- 
eminent, merely because it was a government, and 
is a government, but to the representatives of the 
Church, rights which have always belonged to the 
Church, though they were once a ruling party, and 
are now a persecuted party. 

And now, good cautious people, you that praise 

peace and order, and thank Heaven you are not 

ultras, be at the pains to give these suggestions 

just so much thought as to see that they cannot be 

Set aside by a shake of the head, or a shrug of the 

shoulders, or a declaration that " you cannot go 

these lengths." Look fairly at the question before 

you ; make up your mind, not whether you will 

^*go these lengths" or remain where you are, but 

Xrhether you will go these lengths or other lengths. 



^ 
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Leugths you must go, whether you will or uof 
lengths you have already gone, and intolerable 
lengths. Open your eyes to the fearful change 
which has been so noiselessly effected ; and acknov- 
ledge that by standing still you become a fabtt 

TO HEVOLimON. 



§ 2. [Legig/alive Interference eons\dered upon the prirtcipia 
of Hooker K] 

The recent changes in our constitution hai 
been so warmly and ably canvassed that the sul 
ject is now supposed to he exhausted, and 
become distasteful to all parties. It is hoped, hoi 
ever, that if any one can so far overcome this t 
taste as to give the following remarks a i 
minutes' consideration, they will be found to o] 
a view of these changes in some respects novel,! 
not wholly destitute of practical interest. 

In order to ascertain what the Conditio) 
were on which conscientious men among our pi 
decessors consented to parliamentary interfere* 
in matters spiritual, it is obvious to consult tl 
8th Book of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. Tha 
if any where, we shall find the views of a holy a 
humble man of God, who consented to the interi 
rence here spoken of, and who has distinctly i 
formed us of the Conditions on which he 
consented. 

Now the proposition which will be maintaii 

the Britisli Magazine for November, 1833.1 





[ the Jmdgmemt ^ Ae miaeti im Anat Mm^ 
ol theif are to etmeerm. In mstters tif God—^ 
dawn a form t^ prayer, a soleiim oourV«&iiW ^^ 

articles of the christian faith, and ceiviiitini^ 
it for the exercise of religion — it werv uniintitr^) 

to think the Pastors and BtsHois of vitir 
Is a great deal more fit than men of WH-ular 
les and callings. Howbeit, when all which tho 
lorn of all sorts can do is done for tlic dcvisiiiu. 
laws in the Church, it is the cknkiui. con. 
p of all that givcth them the Jhrm anti 
mr of laws, without which they could he uo 
e unto us than the counsel of pliysiciaita to the 
. Well might they seem as whoh'soiue udmo. 
ons and instructions, but Laws theii ncvffr 
'd be without the consent (/f the wiioi.u 

HCH TO BE GUIDED BY THKM ; Whcruunto 

1 nature and the practice of tlic Church of 
, set down in Scripture, is fouu.l fvc-y wny 
^uUy consonant, that God HimsL-Ii' mjuld not 

' E. P. viJi. vi. II. 
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impose, no not His own Laws, upon His peopj 
by the hand of IVIoses, without their free and ope| 
consent." 

Such is the opinion of the great Hooker as tl 
the natural and religious course of making Laff 
for the Church. He determined it to be " unuatfl 
ral" that the origination of such laws sliuuld no 
rest with the Bishops and Pastors of our souls' 
but that " when all that the wisdom of all sorts cai 
do, is done, for devising" them, still the GENERid 

CONSENT OP ALL TO BE GUIDED BY THEM )k 
necessary to give them the vigour and form ^ 
laws. From whence it follows, that no law calf 
obtain vigour in the Church of England — can evS! 
become "naturally" or "religiously" binding, usfib 
out the sanction of a General Synod, compet&A 
to represent the whole Church, Laity as well B^ 
Clergy. I 

2. We are informed by Hooker' that, in hi) 
time, suck a sanction was conferred by the apprtf 
bation of Parliament and Convocation. Fo^ 
that as convocation was a synod of the clergy, q| 
Parliament was a Synod of the Laity of tm 
Church of England. " The Parliament 9 
England, together with the Convocation tber^ 
unto annexed, is that upon which the Teii 
essence of all government within this kingdofl 
doth depend ; it is even the body of the whoiJ 
rbalm ; it consisteth of the King and all thai 
within the land are subject unto him." 
■ E. P. viii. vi. 1 
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Here then is one step iu the argument : parUa- 
fflf/i/and convocation represented the whole body of 
Ibe realm. But, further, the whole hotly of the 
realm was, in Hooker's time, only another name 
for the Church. " We hold," says he', '* that seeing 
there is not a man of the Church op Eng- 
but the same man is also a member of the 
iNWEALTH ; nor any member of the Com- 
baltu which is not also of the Church 
OP England ; therefore, as in a triangle, the 
base doth differ from the sides thereof, and yet 
one and the selfsame line is both a base and also 
a side; a side simply, a base if it chance to be 
tbe bottom and underlie of the rest ; so albeit pro- 
perties and actions of one sort do cause the name 
of a commonwealth, qualities and functions of 
another sort the name of a Church, to be given to 
a uultitude, yet one and the selfsame multitude 
may in such sort be both. iVwy, it is so with us, 
ikat no person appertaining- to the one can be denied 
to he also of the other" And again', " When we 
oppose therefore the Church and Common- 
wralth ill a Christian society, we mean by the 
Commonwealth that society, with relation to 
all the public affairs thereof, the matter of true 
religion ouly excepted ; by the Church, the same 
Society, only with reference to true religion, with- 
out any affairs besides." 
Thus, according to Hooker, the representatives 
fe^ the commonwealth, i. e. the Parliament of 
E. P. viii. i. 2. '^ E. P. viii. i. 5. 
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England, were at the same time representatives of 
the Church, and thus a Lay Synod of the 
Church op England. And it was becaust 
parliament was such a nynod, and only because it 
was so, that Hooker justified himself iu consenting 
to its interference in matters spiritual: in any 
other case, such interference would have been, in 
his judgment at least, alilte unconformable to the 
" law of nature" and the " practice of the Church as 
set down in Scripture," 

As a proof that Hooker was not trifling witb 
himself in thus identifying the Commonwealth and 
the Church of England, the following Act of Par- 
liament will probably be deemed sufficient : — 

" ^ Elizabeth," [c. 1.] ^.iJ. 1592. 

" Be it enacted by the Queen's most excellent 
Majesty, and by the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the Commons in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, That if 
any person or persons above the age of sixteen 
years, who shall obstinately re/use to repair 
some church, chapel, or usual place of conmon 
prayer, to hear divine service, established by her 
Majesty's laws and statutes in that behalf made, 
and shall forbear to do the same by the space of 
month next after, without any lawful cause 

&c shall (at any time after 40 days next al 

the end of this session of parliament,) either by him 
or themselves, or by the motion, persuasion, en- 
ticement, or allurement, o£ aa^ otUec, willingly jW 
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in, w be present at, any (unlawful) assemblies, 
ancentielesy or meetings, under colour or pretence 
of any exercise of religion, contrary to the laws and 
Btatutes of thia realm : that then every such person 

offending as aforesaid, and being thereof lawfully 
convicted, ehall be committed to prison, there to 
remain without bail or mai/tprizet until theij shall 
tonform and yield themselves to come to some 
church or chapel, or usual place of common prayer, 
and hear divine service, according to her Majesty's 
kwg and statutes aforesaid, and to make such open 
submission and declaration of their said conformity 
as hereafter in this act is declared and appointed'. 

"Provided always, and be it further enacted, by 
the authority aforesaid, that ij'any such person or 
persons which shall offend against this Act, as 
aforesaid, shall not within three months next after 
tliey shall be convicted for their said offence, con- 
[/orm themselves to the obedience of the laws and 
itatutes of this realin, in coming to the Church to 

' The form of BubmiaBion, aa far »b it aifectB the Church, ia 
a follows : — " I, A. B. do humbly confess and acknowledge 
it I have grievously offended God iu contemning her Majes- 
s godly and lawfiil govenmieut and authority, by ahseDting 
[uyBelf from church and from hearing divine service, contrary 
the godly laws and sfatutes of this realm, and in uaing and 
H^ueaUng disordered and unlawful conventicles and assem- 
es, under pretence and colour of exercise of religion, kc, . . . 
aid I do promise and protest, without diasimnlation, or any 
polour or means of any dispensation, that from henceforth I 
Mill perform and obey her Majesty's laws and statute*, in re- 
airing to the Church and hearing divine service, and do tny 
Btmost endeavour to maintain and defend the «nine." 
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hear divine service, and in making such public con- 
fession and submission as hereafter in this Act is 
appointed and expressed, being thereunto required 
by the Bishop of the diocese, or any justice of the 
peace of the county where the same person shall 
happen to be, or by the minister or curate of the 
parish : that in every such case every such (Render 
being thereunto warned or required by any justice 
of the peace of the same county where such offender 
shall be, shall, upon his or their corporal oaA, 
before tiie justices of the peace in open quarter 
sessions of the same county, or at the assizes and 
gaol -deli very, ab/ure this realm of England and 
all other the Queen's dominions Jbr ever, unless her 
majesty shall licence the party to return. And 
hereupon shall depart out of this realm, at such 
haven or port, and within suck time as shall in that 
behalf be assigned and appointed by the said jus- 
tices before whom such abjuration shall be made,. 
unless the said offender he letted or stayed by such 
lawful and reasonable means or causes as by the 
common laws of this realm are perniitted audi 
allowed in cases of abjuration for felony. And il 
such cases of lett or stay, then within such reason- 
able and convenient time after as the common law 
requireth in case of abjuration for felony as afore- 
said. And that the justices of peace before whoiB 
such abjuration shall happen to be made, as is 
aforesaid, shall cause the same presently to be 
entered of record before them, and shall certify the 
same to the justices of assize and gaol-delivery of 
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the comity, at the next assizes or gaol-delivery to 
beholden in the same county. 

"And if any suck offender which by the tenor 
and intent of the act is to be abjured, as is aforesaid, 
shall refuse to make uhjurtdion, as is aforesaid, or 
after such ahjurution made shall not go to such 
[lAacCTj and within such time as is be/ore appointed, 
'fondfrom thence dejmrt out of this realm according 
to this present act, or after such his departure shall 
return or come again into any her majesty's realm* 
or dominions, without her majesty's special licence 
in that behalf first bad and obtained ; that thus, in 
every such case, the person so offending shall be 
adjudged a felon, and shall suffer as in case of 
felony without benefit of clergy." 

This act, it must be admitted, is sufficiently to 
tlie point. Persecuting it may be called, unjust 
and atrocious, if the reader pleases ; but it is, at 
any rate, decisive. It goes straight to the point, 
and empowers the magistrates and clergy to drive 
Out dissenters, Roman Catholic or protestant alike, 
all who choose to withhold themselves from the 
Ivorship of the Church of England : in short, if 
rigorously enforced, it ensures the identity of the 
Church and the Commonwealth. 
I Here, then, we have a formal acknowledgment of 
ihe principle on which Hooker justified the then 
^listing relations of Church and State, a Ratiki- 
fcATioN of the Condition on which he con- 
sented to parliamentary interference in matters 
^ritual. 
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It remains to trace this principle in the variou^ 
modificatioiis which it has subsequently undergoni 
and to show that it waa not finally obliterated, uur 
consequently the Condition Cancelled, till the 
recent changes which have taken place 
constitution. 

On referring, then, to Gibson's Summary of 
" Temporal Laws against Separation," we find that 
the act above cited, made in the 35th year of 
Elizabeth, was pronounced to be in force by subse< 
quent acts in the 39th and 43rd years of her reigUi 
and also in the 1st and 7th years of James I.; tba^ 
in the subsequent parliament, ending in the I8tli 
year of James I,, no provision was made tor it^ 
continuance, through oversight ; but that it wf 
again continued in the 31st of James I., and in tl* 
3rd of Charles I. Then a long interval occurs 
1663, which is called the l6th of Charles 11., whei 
in the famous act "to prevent and suppress sei" 
tious conventicles," we find — " Whereas an 
made in the 35th year of the reign of our Soverei 

Lady Queen Elizabeth, entitled, &c bath 

been put in due execution, by reason of some doull 
of late made, whether the said act be still in foi 
although it be very clear and evident; it is herel 
declared that the said act is still in force, and oi 
to be put in due execution," The history of 
act winds up in the year 1688, — 1 William 
Mary, — *' In an act entitled, An Act exemptil 
their Majesties' Protestant Subjects, Dissenti 
&c [Dissenters] shall not be liable to any pi 
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penalties, or forfeitures, mentioned in an act made 
in the 35th year of the reign of the late Queen 
Elizabeth, entitled, &c." 

But though this act was finally repealed in 1688, 
still the principle on which it was founded was 
allowed to survive it. Three other acts which had 
been founded on the same principle were allowed to 
continue in force; viz. (1.) An act made in the 13th 
'ear of Charles II., "for the well-governing and 
regulation of corporations." (2.) An act made in 
;he 25th year of Charles II., " for preventing dan- 
•era which may happen from Popish recusants." 
8.) An act made in the 30th year of Charles II., 
for the more effectual preserving of the King's 
erson and government by disabling Papists from 
itting in either house of parliament." And till 
hese acts were repealed, the Condition on 
'hich Hooker insists was not thoroughly Can- 

Elled His argument was indeed in some 

aspects weakened by the Act of Toleration, in 

B88, but still it was not entirely overthrown. 

rom that time the Commonwealth did indeed cease 

be identical with the Church ; but parliament 

Id not cease, at least, did not entirely cease, to 

ipreseni the Church ; it was still, by rirtue of the 

a"egoing acts, in some sense at least, a lai/ synod 

f" the Church. By the 13th of Charles II. the 

ivernment of all corporations had been consigned 

o the hands, not merely of churchmen, but of 

nmunicants; by the 25th, the crown was pro- 

tted from all dissenting influences by the exclu- 
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sion of ali except communicants from every offi< 
held directly or indirectly by royal appoiatinentS 
and by the 30th, the most influential body of dis- 
senters, i. e. the Roman Catholics, were shut out 
from either house of parliament. And, till the 
repeal of these acts, it is clear that vigilance on tie 
part of the Church might have secured for itself at 
least a very strong party in the House of Comniims. 
The Church, however, was not vigilant, and two, 
at least, of these important acts were allowed to 
fall into disuse. In the 5th year of George I it 
was enacted, by a House of Commons in which the 
Church ought to have retained an ascendancyi 
"that elections into corporate offices shall not be 
void on account of the person elected having oMitfed 
to communicate within a year of the election, unless 
he shall be removed within six months of the elefr 
tion, or unless a prosecution shall be cnnimenceii 
within that time and be carried on without delay,' 
[n the 9th year of George II. a further act WM 
passed, " indemnifying all those who, though n 
communicants, held offices which were restricted 
communicants." And subsequently it became 
regular practice to pass an act of "indemnity" evef; 
session of parliaineut. At length, in 1828, mfl 
had so completely forgotten the principles on whi 
Church and State were anciently united, that I 
13th and 25th of Charles II., viz. the test and «» 
poration acts, were repealed, almost without opp 
sition ; and the year following, the Roman Catht 
lies were admitted to seats in parliament. In ISS 
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the extinction of the Irish Protestant boroughs, and 
the great power accidentally given to dissenters by 
the Reform Act, gave a concluding blow to the 
ancient system. And in 1833, we have witnessed 
the assembling of a parliament in which few per- 
haps can detect the traces of a Lay Synod op 
THE Church of England. To revert, then, to 
the original proposition, it does appear that, accord- 
ing to Hooker, our civil legislature is no longer 
qualified, as it formerly was, to be our ecclesiastical 
legislature ; that the Conditions on which our 
predecessors consented to 'parliamentary) interfe- 
rence in matters spiritual are Cancelled\ 

1 [The following remarks on the foregoing Section occur in 
a letter written in July or August, 1833, by the Author, to a 
Mend who seems to have observed upon it :] I have thought a 
great deal of your last letter, and quite admit that Hooker's 
argument has no especial reference to the appointment of 
Bishops, but goes to any kind of State Interference as well. 
You seem to think indeed that I stretched it unfairly in apply- 
ing it to the case of Bishops at all, but this is Hooker's fault, 
Dot mine. I have some misgiving myself that it [Hooker's 
theory of State Interference] is a quibble, but it is the quibble 
of a great man ; and really, if it i^ a bad argument, I can find no 
other justification for either our ancestors or ourselves, for 
having so long tolerated the King's usurpation. However, if 
^He looks only at the common sense of the matter, is it not 
Siis ? As long as the Church had preponderating influence in 
E^arliament, so long it was the interest of the Minister, cceteris 
^ijmbus^ to prefer a Chiu-chman to a Latitudinarian ; if the lat- 
^r obtained preference, it would be not hecatise of his opinions, 
^t in spite of them. The short Whig D3aiasties have been an 
-^ception to this statement ; and it is because they were an ex- 
^tion that they were short. The country, such as it was. 
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§ 3. [[nterjWence of the Cromn considered uTidur 
existing disabililies.^ 

I have already shown on the principles of the 
great Plooker, that our Civil Legislature 
longer competent to act aa our Ecclesiastical Legil 
lature. I now throw out for enquiry, whether thf 
same principles may not affect the competence a 
the ^ead of Civil Legislature, as head of the Ecclfl 
siastical Legislature. 

The two cases are certainly in one respect vei 
different, for after all the changes that have taki 
place in the constitutional relations of Church am 
State, it Btill remains a law that the King of Eng 
land must be in communion with the Church d 
England. Yet it may be questionable whether i 
great stress should be laid on this difference, 

then, did not like their principles, and turned them out. Nfl 
we shall have long Whig Dynasties, hecause the country, 
ia now, does like their principles : and we shall have Latitnifi 
narians appointed because they are suck ; which ia w!i»l 
meant when 1 said we had no guarantee against the systei 
appointment of LatitudinariEin Eishops. Indeed this i» 
you say in the latter part of your letter, viz. that such ap] 
ments will be more a matter of course than formerly. N( 
appears to me, that (whether Hooker was refining or not} 
is enough for na, and practically settles the poiut. 
Bishops had never been appointed by the King ; but it sefii 
me that the impropriety of allowing it now is in degree so 
greater than it was till within this last year or two, that I 
no great use in the enquiry whether it is neiv in Icind. f 

3 no use to trouble you on paper, aa I mean to 
your kind invitation, hx. 
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leading to affect his Majesty's public acts. In 
those acts it was never at any time possible for the 
King of England to maintain a course systematically 
and constantly opposed to the will of Parliament : 
he might, indeed, in frequent instances oppose the 
trishes of his people, either in resisting their 
capi*ices or in indulging his own ; but to maintain 
such opposition, in a systematic line of conduct, is 

Bt no King has successfully attempted since the 
opening of our constitutional liberty. At 
time then, at any previous period of our his- 
the religious opinions of the King, if opposed 
to the resolute will of Parliament, could have 
exerted but little influence on his public conduct. 
At present the case is very much stronger, as will 
Kadily be acknowledged by all who have watched 
the recent progress of events ; and more especially 
those of May, 1833. On the 17th of that month 
jn particular, a scene took place in the House of 
liords, in which we are furnished with a very vivid 
and forcible proof of the dependence of His present 
Majesty on the will of his Parliament. 

In the debate on that night, as reported in the 
Wirror of Parliament, the following words are 
ittributed to Lord Lyndhurst. 

" When I was introduced to his Majesty he was 

^eased to say, he was wholly unprepared for the 

jjT^ ' lation in which he found himself placed, that he 

lit 1 sent to his former chancellor, to consult and 

^ •driee with me as to the course he should pursue. 

Bis Majesty was desirous that I should collect 

VOL. I. . P 
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information and communicate it to him, with respect 
to the state of the country and the state of partie* 
in order that he might have materials to guide him 
in the difficult situation in which he was placed." 

This subject is further elucidated by the DuM 
of Wellington, as follows : — 

" Your Lordships will recollect that in the course' 
of the last week, I think it was Wednesday, hi^ 
Majesty's ministers informed your Lordships thi 
they had offered certain advice to his Majesty, 
reference to the important subject of the Refon 
Bill; and as his Majesty had not thought pro] 
to follow that advice, they had considered it thei 
duty to tender their resignations to his Majesi 
which resignations his Majesty was pleased 
accept. His Majesty was graciously pleased 
that occasion, on which he was left so entirely aloi 
by his ministers, to send for a noble friend 
mine, to enquire whether, in his opinion, thi 
were any means of forming a government for hii 
Majesty * * * * My noble friend came to me oi 
informed me of the difficulty of his Majesty's siW 
tion * * * * and I stated that I was ready to sen 
his Majesty in any or no capacity, so as best 
assist him in carrying on a Government to re^ ^ 
the advice that had been given him by his li 
ministers * * * The only course of proceeding 
this eventful crisis, worthy of the men with wba ^ 

have the honour to be connected, was to coi 
his Majesty to resist the advice that had W 
given him, if he could find means of carstI 
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, ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COUNTRY WITHOUT 

ACCEDING TO IT * » • * For inyaelf, my lorda, 
I feel that if I had been capable of saying to 
his Majesty, ' I cannot assist you in this affair,' I 
do not think 1 could have shewn my face in the 
streets for shame at having done so — for shame at 
having abandoned my Sovereign under such dis- 
tressing circumstances « * • * it was impossible 
t I should shrink from his Majesty in the diS' 
f circumstances in which he was placed * * * 
femy Lords, when I found that in consequence 
r discussions on Monday in another place, 
\ J Jbund Jrom these discussions that it was 
ible tojorm a Government Jrom that House 
I a nature as to secure Ike confidence of the 
I felt it my duty to inform his Majesty 
[ could not fulfil the commission with which 
pleased to honour me, and his Majesty 
armed me that he would renew his communica- 
I tioiia with his former ministers." 

Prom this declaration of the Duke of Wellington 
I We learn, at the first glance, that in a case where 
t ^h Majesty lias a strung opinion, and is prepared 
[^SaaintaiIl it, without flinching from the most 
nd "distressing" circumstances; when 
over, he is "assisted" in maintaining it, with 
Unary zeal, and by no ordinary person, still 
ussioDS of one night in the House of Com- 
( may compel him to abandon it ; may prove 
f very firm man that it is " impossible to form 
tjvernment from that House," without acceding 
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to the terms it requires, and therefore impossibIe| 
for himself to "assist" his Majesty in " resisting."^! 
This much we learn at a first glance — farther 
examination will teach us more. The terms which 
the House of Commons required of the King, and 
to which he was compelled to' accede, were of a 
kind peculiarly relevant to the subject now under 
consideration : and his Majesty's submitting lo 
them proves, not only that in some cases he may be 
compelled to submit against his conscience, but that 
he may be so compelled in spite of the most sacred 
religious obligations. 

Every one knows that the advice tendered to hifl 
Majesty on the above occasion was, to create a suf- 
ficient number of Peers to force the Reform Bill 
through the House of Lords. It is also well known 
that this Bill was opposed by the Bishop of Exe- 
ter, on the ground that it must " extinguish tlie 
Protestant power which was retained in the then 
existing Corporations in Ireland," and that for 
this reason it was contrary to the Coronation Oath, 
Also that Lord Grey answered this objection by 
stating, that the King, in consenting to this Bill, 
would be acting only in his Legislative capacity, 
whereas the Coronation Oath bound him only in 
his Executive ; admitting thereby, that if the Coro- 
nation Oath bound his Majesty in both capacities, 
he could not consent, i. e. that the Bill was con- 
trary to the principles to which his Majesty waa 
pledged in his Executive capacity. It appears then 
that on this memorable occasion. Lord Grey In the 
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first instance, reconciled his Master's conscience to 
passing this Bill, because in passing it he should 
have to act only Legislatively ; then, finding that 
this would not do, advised him to act Executively, 
which, by his own showing, was a violation of the 
Coronation Oath ;#and when hia Majesty shrunk 
from this, forced the advice [upon hira] by the 
threats of the House of Coramons. " Voila les 
hommes de qui vous consentiriez a recevoir vos 
premiers Pasteurs." 
Such is the Supreme Head of the Church. I 
not myself presume to decide whether it is 
wise for us to trust our most valued interests 
:h hands, relying on the difference which sub- 
sista between his Majesty's own religious opinions 
and those of his Parliament, Yet this I would re- 
mark, that to the Coronation Oath at least we can- 
not look with any reasonable confidence. 

§ 4. \_Stafe Interference considered on the principles 
of Former Times.'] 

In speaking of the incompetence of our present 
Governors to interfere in the spiritual concerns of 
the Church, I may appear to some persons to be 
Bpeaking evil of the powers that be. 

That impression may perhaps be counteracted by 
;he following considerations. 

(1.) Although by " the Powers that be" we gene- 
rally understand our Civil Governors, and though 
it is quite evident St. Paul was alluding to those J 
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when he said, " the Powers that be are ordained o| 
God," still it will be admitted at once by all ment 
bers of the Church Catholic, that Civil Governon 
are not the only Powers on earth that are Ordaine^ 
of God. Those who believe that when our Lonj 
said to His Apostles, " WhatsoeTer ye shall bind oi 
earth shall be bound in Heaven," He gave them a 
commission which was not to perish with them- 
selves, but to continue till the end of the world, 
will scarce doubt that there exists on earth som- 
where a Power quite distinct from the sword of 
the Civil Governor, and that too ordained of God. 
And those who on the most solemn occasion of 
their lives have consented to accept authority t» 
remit and retain sins, will scarce doubt where thin 
Power rests. Let it be once admitted that th^ 
Ordination Service of the Church of England U 
not lightly expressed, and it follows, that besidel 
the power of the Civil Magistrate, there exist 
also another power, independent and essential^ 
superior, derived through the Successors of tbj 
Apostles from Christ Himself, — the power to remit 
and retain sins. 

(3.) If our obligation to obey the Civil Ma^s- 
trate arises from the fact that " he who resistett 
the Power, resisteth the Ordinance of God," tia 
same fact can give rise to no less obligation in thi 
case of other " Powers that be." This is a plail 
truth, which cannot be set aside by any apparenl 
difficulty that may arise out of it. The obligatii 
to twofold obedience may and must entail its 
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plexities, but be these perplexities what they may, 
they cannot prove such obligation absurd. It is 
enjoined by God ; « let Grod be true, but every man 
a liar ;'' whether it leaves the way of duty plain to 
us or difficult, some way there must be of fulfilling 
it in both its parts. 

(3.) Since then in all countries the allegiance 
which Christ's flock owes to the Powers that be, iS 
necessarily a divided allegiance^ and since in such 
a case it is evidently not the right way to negle<?C 
either, we have no choice but to inquire what is 
due to each. 

(4.) Though it might be no difficult task to elicit 
from Scripture, precepts sufficient to satisfy this 
inquiry, it may perhaps be a shorter and a surer 
process, to refer to the interpretation put upon 
these precepts by persons better qualified than our- 
^ selves to judge of them : and for that I shall refer 
^ to one of acknowledged learning, and who will not 

5' be suspected of any religious prepossession, — the 

I' 

I historian Gibbon. 

"The distinction," says he, "of spiritual and 
temporal powers, * * * was introduced and con* 
firmed by the legal establishment of Christianity. 
* * * In the Christian Church, which entrusts the 
service of the Altar to a perpetual succession of con- 
secrated ministers, the monarch, whose spiritual rank 
is less honourable than that of the meanest deacon, 
was seated below the rails of the sanctuary, and 
confounded with the rest of the faithful multitude. 
The emperor might be saluted as the father of his 
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people, but he owed a filial duty and reverence toi 
the fathers of the Cliurch ; » * * The opposition or 
contempt of the civil power served only to cement 
the discipline of the Primitive Church. The Chris- 
tians had heen obliged to elect their own magis. 
trates, to raise and distribute a peculiar revenue, 
and to regulate the internal policy of their repubiic 
by a code of laws which were ratified by the con- 
sent of the people and the practice of three hun- 
dred years. When Constautine embraced the faith 
of the Christians, he seemed to contract a perpetual 
alliance with a distinct and independent society, 
and the privileges granted or confirmed by that 
Emperor or by his successors, were accepted, not 
the precarious favours of the court, but as the just 
and inalienable rights of the Ecclesiastical Order. 
The Catholic Church was administered by the spir- 
itual and legal jurjsdiction of eighteen hundred) 
Bishops. * * * The important review of their sti 
tion and attributes may be distributed under tfc 
following heads. 1, Popular Election. 2. Ordint 
tion of the Clergy, fi. Property. 4. Civil Juris- 
diction. 5. Spiritual Censures. 6. Exercise of 
Public Oratory. 7. Privilege of Legislative As- 
semblies." Of these the Ist and 5th are the onea 
which require attention. 

" 1 . The freedom of elections subsisted long after 
the legal establishment of Christianity, and the sub- 
jects of Rome enjoyed in the Church the privilegft 
which they had lost in the Republic, of choosing the 
magistrates whom they were bound to obey. As 
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I as a Bishop had closed his eyes, the MetropoU 
itaa issued a commissiou to one of his Sufirngans, to 
Bdminister the vacant See, and prepare within a 
Mmited time the future election. The right of 
Toting was vested in the inferior Clergy who were ! 

best qualified to judge of the merits of the candi- | 

dates ; in the Senators or Nobles of the city, all 
those who were distinguished by their rank or pro- 
Jerty; and finally, in the whole body of the Peo- 
»le, who on the appointed day flocked in multitudes 
torn the most remote parts of the Diocese • • • 
Vhe authority of the Provincial Bishops who were 
tssembled in the vacant Church to consecrate the 
ilioice of the People, was interposed to moderate 
leir passions and to correct their mistakes. The 
iishops could refuse to ordain an unworthy candi- 
late, and the rage of contending factions sometimes 
ccepted their impartial mediation, The submission 
ir the resistance of the Clergy and People, on various 
iccasions, afforded different precedents, which were 
QSensibly converted into positive laws and provincial 
nstoms, but it was everywhere admitted as a funda- 
lental maxim of religious policy, that no Itishop 
Duld be imposed on an Orthodox Church, without 
he consent of its members. The Emperors, as the 
uardians of the public peace, and as the first citi- 
sns of Rome and Constantinople, might effectually 
eclare their wishes in the choice of a Primate; 
"t those absolute monarchs respected the freedom 
f ecclesiastical elections ; and while they distribu- 
Id and resumed the honours of the state and army. 
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they allowed eighteen hundred perpetual n 
trates to receive their important offices fron 
free eufiFrages of the People, * * * 

"5. The Bishop was the perpetual ceusor a 
morals of his people. The dificipline of pel 
was digested into a system of canonical juri 
dence, which accurately defined the duty of pi 
and public confession, the rules of evidence 
degrees of guilt and the measure of punish) 
It was impossible to execute this spiritual cec 
if the Christian Pontiff, who punished the oh 
sins of the multitude, respected the conspti 
vices and destructive crimes of the magistrate 
it was impossible to arraign the conduct o 
magistrate without controlling the administt 
of civil government. Some considerations of 
gion, or loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred 
sons of the Emperors from the zeal or resent 
of the Bishops ; but they boldly censured an 
communicated the subordinate tyrants who 
not invested with the majesty of the purple 
Athanasius excommunicated one of the minisi 
Egypt ; and the interdict which he pronound 
fire and water, was solemnly transmitted ^ 
Churches of Cappadocia. Under the reign HI 
younger Theodosius, the polite, the eloquent S 
sius, one of the descendants of Hercules, Silti 
episcopal seat of Ptolemais, near the ruins s 
ancient Cyrene, and the philosophic BishopJ 
ported with dignity that which he had asa 
with reluctance. He vanquished the mons 
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bia, the president ADdronicus^ who abused the 
hority of a venal office, invented new modes of 
line and torture, and aggravated the guilt of 
>ression with that of sacrilege. After a fruitless 
3mpt to reclaim the haughty magistrate by mild 
1 religious admonition, Synesius proceeds to 
ict the last sentence of Ecclesiastical justice, 
ich devotes Andronicus with his associates and 
ir families to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. 
e impenitent sinners * * * are deprived of the 
ne and privilege of Christians, of the participa- 
1 of the Sacraments, and of the hope of Paradise, 
e Bishop exhorts the clergy^ the magistrates, 
I the people, to renounce all society with the 
imies of Christ; to exclude them from their 
ises and tables ; and to refuse them the common 
ces of life, and the decent rites of burial. The 
tirch of Ptolemais, obscure and contemptible as 
! may appear, addresses this declaration to all 
' sister Churches of the world, and the profane 

reject her decrees will be involved in the guilt 
\ punishment of Andronicus and his impious 
owers^" 

Such was the independent power asserted by 

church when its champions emerged from the 

cing air of persecution, with their armour bright 

1 their loins girded. 

L The whole body of Christ's Church asserted 
I maintained to themselves the right of freely 
hosing those who were to be their Spiritual Ru- 

^ Gibbon^Roman Empire, ch. 20. 
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lers. This right they did not think it fit to 
over either to the Emperor's ministers or to thtf 
Emperor himself. It was their own; it had beefl 
bequeathed to them by the Apostles ; and th^ 
would not sell the inheritance of their fathers. 
The persons so elected, after they had received th( 
spiritual gift which qualified them for their higl 
office, deemed it in no wise incumbent on them, ol 
consistent with their duty, to consult their cii 
governors as to the manner in which they shou 
administer it. The sword of the Holy Spirit wi 
in their hand, and they turned it against whom 
ever that Spirit pleased. 

I hope, then, that when I maintain the inconij 
tence of our present Governors to represent Chris 
flock in the choosing who shall be Bishops, and 
represent a higher Power in controlling them wh 
they are Bishops, I shall escape the imputation 
speaking lightly of the Powers that be. 

Perhaps the same conclusion may be brougi 
home to some minds more forcibly, by a sh' 
sketch of the process which has brought thii 
into their present state. Nor will it be necessa 
in tracing this process to enter at all on the loi 
and often told tale of Papal usurpations, whic 
important as they are in the internal history oft 
Church, have no immediate connexion with i 
external relations to Civil Governments. In t 
long and obscure interval between the 5th and ' 
13th centuries, however unjust and oppressive n 
bare been the encroacliments made on the indai 
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dence of different natioDal dmrches by the policy of 
tile Roman Pontiff, still it does not appear that the 
Church as such had effected any material aggres- 
sion on the Rights of Christian States. Indeed, if 
we compare the claims of Gr^ory VII. and his 
austere successors, with those whidi Gibbon allows 
to have been conceded by Constantine and other 
jfimperors to the Patriarchs of the primitive 
'Church, it may be thought on the whole that their 
}K>licy, with respect to Civil Governments, was 
directed rather to recovering losses than extending 
Conquests. 

Without attempting then to trace the various 
tages by which the independent rights of each 
^parate Church were absorbed in one, as the 
SaUiolic head of Christendom, it may be sufficient 
D describe briefly the state of things existing in 
he middle of the 14th century, from which time 
D^e may date the systematic and open aggressions 
tf the powers of this world against ^ that Kingdmn 
bhich shall not be destroyed." 
& Id the middle of the 14ih century, the two 
Imminent features of primitive Ecclesiastical Poli- 
the popular Election of Bishops, and the system 
Episcopal Jurisdicticm, had undergone a complete 
ige. In ekctioiis, the voice of the people had 
to be in any way formally expressed ; and 
Ltever influence was still left to the voice of the 
gy, instead of extending, as it had formerly 
■be, to the dergy of the whole diocese for which a 
Jkhop was to be chosen, had been inseosiUy uar- 
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rowed to the small circle of Ecclesiastics official 
round the Cathedral Church. Neither indeed nf 
these privileged Electors allowed to exert any i 
cretionary power in the choice of their Pastor! 
third and controlling influence bad been ina 
duced with which they might seem to co-opeia 
but which they could not effectually resist, j 
fact, the remaining vestiges of Election had becd 
only forms ; the electors had no course open 
them but either to second the Nomination of" 
Pope, or, by a refusal, to forfeit, pro hdc vice, 
apparent share in the appointment ; since, 
case, an authoritative Presentation superseded 
further ceremony. Sometimes, even without 
courtesy of a formal Nomination, the Pope 
ceeded at once to present ; as in the case of Grai 
son, Bishop of Exeter, who, happening to b( 
Italy at the time when a vacancy of that See 
announced, procured his own immediate prefl 
ment and consecration, without any intervei 
form whatever, indeed to the prejudice of a reg 
election, in which the Canons of Exeter had ch 
John Godley for their Bishop, A. D. 1327. 
more remarjtably, in the case of Simon Islip, 
1349, who had been regularly elected a Bisboj 
the Convent of Canterbury, but was unable 
tain from Rome the mandate for his consecral 
except on the condition that the election shouli 
cancelled, and the appointment made out in 
Pope's name (ex plenitudine potestatis.) 

Yet it will be observed at once on comparinj 
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electiTe system of tiie lUk oestarT, with that d^ 

scribed by Gibboo as exisdn^ in the mge of Coo- 

stantine and his sucsoessMS, that the change which 

had taken place affected only the internal arrai^ew 

mcDt of the Church, and not its external relations 

to Civil GoTemm^its. The usurpations of the 

Roman Pontifl& were usurpaticMis, not on the rights 

of Kings and Governors, but on the rights of the 

Church itself, of the congregations of Christ^s little 

ones, the poor, the halt, the lame, and the blind ; 

for of a truth it was to other hands than those of 

Nero and Domitian that Christ had committed the 

precious gift, the right of choosing Successors to 

the Apostles. 

Again, with respect to the administration of 
spiritual censures, it was indeed true that the 
authority to excommunicate which had in the first 
instance resided independently in the decree of each 
^parate Bishop, was by degrees entangled with 
hrarious canonical restrictions, which subjected the 
judgments of subordinate courts to the revisal of 
Superiors, and at length constituted the Bishop of 
iRome and his Cardinals a court of ultimate appeal 
^over all persons and in all causes ecclesiastical." 
Vet here again it cannot be maintained, that the 
l^^ithdrawal of ecclesiastical causes from inferior 
^urts, and their ultimate concentration in the 
Ourt of Rome, was in any sense an encroachment 
^ the right of secular princes. These princes, as 
i^ibbon most clearly demonstrates, enjoyed in the 
Primitive Church no authority whatever over the 
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apiritual functions of the meanest oflScer of 
Church : indeed their highest ministers, and oa* 
sionally themselves, were subjected to the utmost 
severity of Church censure. The president ( 
Libya bowed before the Bishop of Ptolemais 
the great Theodosius did public penance in th« 
Cathedral of Milan. Vain is it then to preteot 
that the loftiest of the Roman Pontiffs, eithei 
Gregory or Innocent, exalted themselves unwaB 
rantably above the proud Potentates of Europs 
Unjust they may have been in the infliction ( 
their censures, unchristian in the spirit with wtiid 
they wielded them ; but that the circumstance a 
their directing them agaiust princes was in i 
unchristian, is what the history of the early Churd 
most unequivocally denies. The encroachment 
which they had effected were, as in the ease 9 
Elections to Bishoprics, encroachments upon othe 
Churches, not on secular Powers : and howeve 
unjustly they may have monopolised, they in n 
degree extended the limits " of that Kingdom und( 
the whole heaven which shall be given to the f 
pie of the Saints of the Most High." 

The selfish policy of the See of Rome, which m 
more or less successful up to the middle of the 111 
century, had nevertheless tended gradually to u 
dermine the foundations on which it had built i 
power ; and to smooth the way for that course 
systematic aggression which has from that tf 
been pursued by the " kings of the earth," 
merely against the offending See itself, but agai 
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the whole Church, " against the Lord and against 
His Anointed." In particular it had introduced 
one idea unknown to Catholic antiquity, but which 
in its subsequent developeinent has occupied a very 
proininent place in English ecclesiastical history, 
that of a "Supreme Head of the Church :" and at 
le time had associated this idea with so much 
worldly and intriguing, that, as far as 
td in practice, this upstart authority might 
as well be wielded by Lay hands as by Clerical ; 
light be consigned to the King of England as to 
of Rome. 
hare seen that in the year 1349, the right of 
monks of Canterbury to elect their own Arch- 
bishop, had been denied by the Pope, in the case of 
Simon Islip, whose election he annulled, though he 
ratified the appointment (ex plenitudine potestatis.) 
This and similar aggressions seem to have caused a 
feehng on the part of the Clergy, which enabled 
Edward IIL to commence a system of counter 
agressions, vitally injurious to the liberty of the 
Church as a whole, though it might seem in some 
degree favourable to the liberty of the English 
tranch of it. Accordingly, in the year 1350, an 
'Vet was passed, professing to guarautep the freedom 
'f English Elections by the severest restrictions on 
'apal interference, but at the same time providing 
bat in all cases where the Pope had interfered, the 
ting should ; and explaining that by a free Elec- 
!oD was meant an Election licenced and confirmed 
the King. 
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However, the time was not yet arrived wh^i 
such a system could be followed up effectually. 
The spirit of the inouks of Canterbury was still 
too high to bow before an earthly sovereign, 
they had habitually done before the " Vicar of 
Christ ;" and when unshackled by a Power to 
which they had deferred for conscience' sake, t\\ej 
were not so readily to be overcome by force. 
Twenty-five years after the enactment of the fore- 
going statute, a vacancy occurred in the Metropolii 
tan See, on the death of William Wittlesey, and 
Adam Easton, one of the college of Cardinals, wai 
unanimously elected as his successor. The enragej 
King was on the point of proscribing the whoK 
convent, and driving them in a body from bil 
dominions ; but afterwards, as if shrinking from 
the unpopularity of such an outrage, he gladi] 
accepted the mediation of Gregory XI., and 
direct violation of his own statute, allowed Simi 
Sudbury to be collated by a Papal Bull. 

Again, in 1392, the l6th of Richard II., a fres 
attempt was made to substitute Regal for Paj 
interference, by the famous Statute of Prsemunin g 
in which the penal clauses of the Statute of Edwan ^ 
in. are extended to all such as "pursue or eai 
to be pursued, in the Court of Rome or elsewken .| 
any sentences of Excommunication, or any othf 
things whatsoever which touch the King, agaii f^ 
him, hia crown, his regality, or his realm, and fl 
which bring within the realm, or receive or ml 
notification thereof, or any other execution wh 
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WW, within the said realm or without," and raore- 
oper to all " their notaries, procurators, maintainers, 
aiwttors, actors, and counsellors." Vet neither was 
this act more than partially successful : only four 
years after it passed, 1 39^, Thomas Arundel was 
translated from York to Canterbury " provisione 
li ;" and again, in 1414, Henry Chicheley from 
St. David's. But these can only be regarded as 
expiring efforts ; the inherent strength of the 
Church had been lost with its primitive constitu- 
tion, and the great body of Christ's flock looked on 
unconcerned spectators, amidst the selfish strug- 
gles of the Civil and Ecclesiastical Powers. The 
Clergy and the People of the Holy Church were no 
longer knit together with those indissoluble ties 

'hich in former ages had compacted their system 
Bud rendered it proof against all the fiery darts of 
wicked. The wealth of bishoprics and dignities, 
fthich was once regarded as the patrimony of the 
poor, had by degrees assumed the character of worldly 
property, was bestowed by patronage, and used for 
Wvate gratification ; while the lordly personages 
^ho possessed it, with the enjoyment of riches, had 
Ubibed the dread of poverty, and shrunk from 
iserting their station as Successors of the Apostles, 
* fear of losing their station in society. 

In this melancholy and fallen condition, that edi- 
ee against which the gates of Hell shall not finally 
Wvail, became a ready prey to the rapacious 
'enry. It had been polluted, it fell ; — shall it ever 
Be again ? 
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§ 5, [^Sta/e Inlerferenee considered on Popular Princ^let 







In a former [section] I have endeavoured to point 
out to members of the Church of England, the 
duty of resisting State Interference in the appoiDt- 
ment of Bishops, on the ground that the conditions 
which once legalised that interference have been 
recently cancelled. 

The Constitution, as it at present stands, affords 
us no one security against a succession of latitudi- 
narian appointments. Our Chapters indeed cannot 
be compelled to elect, nor our Archbishops to con- 
secrate, persons whose bad principles are notorious; 
but these are not the persons against whom we nee 
security. Weak, compromising, latitudinariu 
governors may, in spite of Chapters and Ardi 
bishops, be one after another obtruded on 1 
Church ; till the whole vigour of our system 1 
been undermined, till our salt has lost its savoD 
and ourselves [are] trodden under foot of t 

The defencelessness of our piesent positi^ 
at the same time the illegality of submitti^ 
[has already been shown] by contrasting | 
the position which we held formerly, indeed 
we have been always assumed to hold 
defenders of our Ecclesiastical System. The stall 
of things [has been described] which, accordingly 
the great Author of the Ecclesiastical Polity, c 
alone justify the Church in tolerating the interfl| 
rence of the Govermng Tower \Q'i'0&%%\.'aSA;'\ ffl 
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Consequently, whenever this state of things should 
tease, it would become the iinjwrative duty of the 
Clmreh to resist that interference. When the gov- 
erning power should cease to reside exclusively in 
members of the Church of England, then the con- 
dition on which the Church had trusted that power 
trould be cancelled ; and consequently the trust itself 
bught to be revoked immediately. There can be 
DO doubt then, that, according to this high autho- 
rity, the interierence of our present Government 
b the nomination of Bishops is a usurpation ; and 
iiat we are called on to resist it. 

To this it [may] he answered, that the responsi- 
Mlity of deciding whether we ought or ought not 
lo resist, dues not devolve upon the present genera- 
tion; that the state of things described by Hooker, 
Kased long ago ; that prescription has long before 
Ills legalised the present system ; and consequently, 
ihat the time for resistance has gone by. Nor is it 
jenied that the process by which the Church 
influence has been undermined, began before our 
bies.. A Grafton or a Shelburn would not other- 
'iee have obtained access to the Cabinet, nor a 
loadly to the Bench. 

In order then to make it clear that the duty of re- 
Btaoce belongs especially to us, First, let us observe 
lat the duty has belonged to mme one; shift it as 
e may from one to another, it rests somewhere. 
Ime period or other between the times of Hooker 
Id our own, has been the time to resist, The 
jaoge in onr Civil Institutions which \\aa t^eii 
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place between the reigns of Elizabeth and ^Villiara 
IV. is not the less a change because it has beea 
gradual; and the time for making a corresponding 
change in our Ecclesiastical Institutions has not the 
less certainly arrived, because we cannot point out 
when it arrived. Secondly, Let us bear in mind, 
that in order to decide what particular time hal 
been the time for resistance, we must inquire, mil 
when the changes in question began, but wliai 
they arrived at their turning paint. Thirdly, witl 
a view to discover this turning point, let any candi( 
man compare the present position of the Churd 
with that which it held under the administratio 
of Lord Liverpool. Let him recollect that t 
power of the Church was still fortified by mar 
exclusive acta, that its influence was in a genen 
way so preponderating as to secure to it, in on 
nary cases, the deference of the Minister ; thatl 
have a sufficient proof of the justice with wW 
this might have been urged, in the vehement a 
acrimonious clamours with which this exclusi 
system has been in our own times assailed. 
it was not for nothing that till 1829 our Gove 
ment was so loudly stigmatised as "bigottt 
"oppressive," "persecuting." But then let I [^ 
turn his eyes to the notable pageant of Feb, _ 
1833'; and he will probably admit, that beii i^J 
these two points in our history, the hakma \^ 

I 
1 The day on which the promised extinction of ten Biii 
rics was hailed so memorably by the Houae of Commons. 
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Political Power has been turned against the Church 
of England. If then the duty of resistance belongs 
to any one, it belongs to us. 

' It will be my object now to dwell more minutely 
on the facts to which I only alluded [before,] and to 
give a more definite shape to the conclusions I drew 
from them. And first, I wish it to be understood 
that the following observations are addressed to 
Laymen. 



1. To the Laity of the Church of En (/la 7id. 

It is well known that in the earliest ages of the 
Church, it was considered the right, and there- 
lore the duty, of lay Churchmen, to interpose their 
Mroice in the election of their spiritual rulers. And 
knee primitive usage carries with it on such points, 
authority which we can hardly venture to dis- 

ite, it should seem that the same right and duty 

tve devolved on all succeeding lay Churchmen as 

inalienable inheritance. 

How far our ancestors have fulfilled their duty 
b transferring to the King a right naturally their 
Wn^ is a point on which men may differ in opinion ; 
^t we should never lose sight of the fact that they 
td so transfer it ; that whether rightly or wrongly, 
Aether voluntarily or on compulsion, they suffered 
i^e Crown to interfere in the appointment of Bish- 
^^ in which they themselves had a right to inter- 

1 [From the British Magazine for Sept. 1833.] 
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fere; that the interference uf Kings is to this da^ 
nothing more than a substitute for the interference 
of the whole laity of the Church ; and that tlie 
responsibility of sanctioning this substitution rests 
not only on those who first submitted to it, but on 
every subsequent generation that has allowed it; 
finally, that this responsibility has become greateti 
and greater, in proportion as our iustitutiona haTSi 
become viore popular. In these days more espefl 
cially, when the recent changes introduced into our 
Constitution have given an opportunity almost 
an individual churchuian for legally expressing 
opinion on this subject, each individual is pro] 
tionahly responsible for not expressing it. In oi 
case, silence must in an especial sense be construf 
into positive approbation. If we, in these days, 
not avail ourselves of our many opportunities 
protesting and resisting, more credit or more bh 
is due to us than was ever due to our predecessoi 
who were without such opportunities ; more cj 
if in submitting, we act rightly, — if, on the contri 
by so doing we are neglecting a duty, more blai 
The degree in which each of us is responsible 
the continuance of the present system, will perbsj 
become more apparent when we regard it as 
pending on the will of Parliament, — on the will 
a body of which some of us are constituent rai 
bers, in the selection of which most of us have^ 
voice, direct or indirect, and before which we all 
us have an acknowledged right to lay our rei 
ranees, under the recognised form of petitii 
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h would seem then, that without having recourse 
to any of those extra-l^al means which a strong 
conviction of our duty might in such a case seem 
to authorise, we have ways of resisting ready made 
to our hands ; ways recognised by the law of the 
land, and pointed out to us by the every-day prac- 
tice of every body who, in any matter, however 
:rifling, considers himself aggrieved. For it is by 
;he will of Parliament that the present system of 
qipointment is upheld ; the system itself is based 
HI nothing more than an Act of Parliament^ and 
is in its nature in no way more permanent or invi- 
liable (even on Parliamentary principles) than any 
of the thousand other usages which are daily 
Boulded and remoulded, according to the will of 
Nie existing legislature. 

If the statute under which the Bishops of the 
pSburch of England are nominated by the Crown 
p an evil, it is an evil that may be resisted by all 
be means which in the case of other evils, real or 
apposed, are brought daily into operation, by par- 
^ considering themselves aggrieved, — by the very 
^ans which, within this last few years, we have 
^n employed, and employed successfully, by other 
(UBses of his Majesty's subjects, in procuring what 
ley called their just rights, — nay, by means far 
K>re powerful. His Majesty's Roman Catholic 
Bibjects had no access themselves to that Parlia- 
Hent which they compelled to cede their clahns: 
tiieir influence as electors and petitioners was alone 
Mifficient. Unlike the Roihan Catholics, the laity 
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of tbe Church of England may press their demam 
in person, as speakers and voters ; they constitute' 
at least a portion of our great deliberative assem- 
blies ; and if they learn to act together, perhaps no 
despicable portion. 

With these advantages then, with these great 
and legal means of resistance, the laity of tlie 
Church of England are indeed responsible for their 
submission. Truly great is the praise due to them, 
if their silence is the result of thought and con- 
scientious forbearance, and not less their guilt if it 
result from negligence or apathy. 

But to go on to particulars. The basis on which 
the present system of appointment rests, and on the 
removal of which it must fall to the ground, is the 
following Act of Parliament. The laity of thf 
Church of England are earnestly requested to 
peruse it, and with attention ; making up their 
minds, each person for himself, whether he, as 
individual, can acquiesce in it conscientiously, 
whether he can with a safe conscience intrust to 
the king his own voice in the nomination of 
spiritual rulers, in the way in which, by tolerating 
that act, he does intrust it. 



.ta' 



" A. D. 1533. 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 20' 
"^n Act entituled './In ^ict .. .of tlie Electing and Cc 
ting of -Archbishops and Bishops toiihin this realm.'' 

" Clause IV. And furthermore be it ordained 
established by the authority aforesaid, that at every 

' Cf. Gibson's Codex, vol, 1. p. 107. 
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avoidance of any archbishopric or bishopric within 
this realm, or in any other of the King's dominions, 
the King, our Sovereign Lord, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, may grant to the Prior and ConveDt', or to 
the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral churches or 
monasteries where the see of such archbishopric or 
bi§liopric shall happen to be void, a Licence under 
Ae Great Seal, as of old time hath been accus- 
tomed, io proceed to the election of an Archbishop 
or Bishop of the see so being void, with a letter 
nmive, containing the name of the person which 
&e}f gjiall elect and choose : by virtue of which 
licence the said Dean and Chapter, or Prior and 
Convent, to whom such licence and letter missive 
shall be directed, shall with all speed and celerity, 
in due form elect and choose the said person named 
in the said letter jnissive, to the dignity and office 
of the Archbishopric or Bishopric so being void, 
and none other. 

" And if they do defer or delay their election above 
twelve days next after such licence and letter mis- 
sive to them delivered, that then for every such 
default the King's Highness, his heirs and success- 

• Anciently, the elections of Bishopa, in the case of the fol- 
lowing eees, resided ia the Prior and Monks of convents 
attached to the Cathedrals ; and the elected Bishop was Abhot : — 
Canterbury, Rochester, Winchester, Ely, Norwich, Worcester, 
Durham. The Bishop of Bath and Wells was elected, alternately, 
by the Monks of Bath and the Canona of Wells: so, too, the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, alternately, by the Canons 
of Lichfield and the Monks of Coventrj-. 
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ors, at their liberty and pleasure, shall nominate- 
and present, under the Great Seal, such a persoir 
to the said office and dignity so being void, as they 
shall think able and convenient for the same, 

" And that every such nomination and preseiiU 
ment to be made by the King's Highness, his heirs, 
or successors, if it be to the office and dignity of 
a Bishop, shall be made to the Archbishop and 
Metropolitan of the province where the see of the 
same Bishopric is void, if the see of the said Arch- 
bishopric be then full and not void ; and if it be 
void, then to be made to such Archbishop or Metro- 
politan within this realm, or in any of the King's 
dominions, as shall please the King's Highness, liis 
heirs, or successors. And if such nominatioft and 
jiresentment shall happen to be made for the de- 
fault of such election to the dignity and office of 
any Archbishop, then the King's Highness, his 
heirs, and successors, by his Letters Patent, under 
his Great Seal, shall nominate and present such 
persons as they will dispose to have, the office and 
dignity of Archbishop being void, to one of such 
Archbishops, and two such Bishops, or else to fonr 
such Bishops in this realm, or in any of the King's 
dominions, as shall be assigned by our said Sov- 
ereign Lord, his heirs and successors. 

"V. And be it enacted by the authority afore- 
said, that whensoever any such nomination anA. pre- 
sentment shall be made by the King's Highness, his 
heirs, or successors, by virtue and authority of this 
Act, and according to l\ie te^aot ai V\vii same, that' 
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then every Archbishop and Bishop to whose hand 
such nomination and presentment shall be directed, 
ahal], with all speed and celerity, invest and co7ise- 
crate the person nominated and presented by the 
King's Highness, his heirs, or successors, to the 
office and dignity that such person shall be pre- 
tented unto, and give and use to him Pall, and all 
other benedictions, ceremonies, and things requisite 
for the same, without suing, procuring, or obtaining 
hereafter any Bulls or other things at the see of 
Rome, for any such office or dignity in that behalf. 
" And if the said Dean and Chapter, or Prior and 
Convent, after such licence and letters missive to 
them directed, within the said twelve days do elect 
and choose the said person mentioned in the said 
letters missive, according to the request of the 
King's Highness, his heirs, or successors, thereof 
to be made by the said letters missive in that be- 
then their election shall stand good and effec- 
to all intents ; and that the person so elected, 
certification being made of the same election 
ler the common and convent seal of the electors 
Wie King's Highness, his heirs, or successors, 
be ' reputed and taken by the name of the 
elected of the said dignity and office that he 
'haW. hs elected \s.nX,o ', and then making such oath 
«i)d fealty duly to the King's Majesty, his heirs, or 
Successors, as shall be appointed for the same, the 
tCing's Highness, by his Letters Patent, under the 
Great Seal, shall signify the said election, if it be 
the dignity of a Bishop, to the Are\\\)\sVov *^^ 
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Metropolitan of the province where the see of thi 
eaid Bishopric was void, if the see of the said 
Archbishopric he fulJ, and not void : and if it be 
void, then to any other Archbishop or Metropolitan 
within this realm, or any other of the King's 
dpminioQs, as shall please the King's Highness, bia 
heirs, or successors ; requiring and commanding 
such Archbishop to whom any such signification 
shall be made, to conjirm the said election, and to 
invest and consecrate tlie said person so elected hi 
the office and dignity that he is elected unto, aod 
to give and use to him Pall, and all other benedic- 
tions, ceremonies, and things requisite for the same, 
without suing, procuring, or obtaining hereafter 
any Bulls or other things at the see of Rome, for 
any such office or dignity in that behalf. And if 
the person be elected to the dignity and office of an 
Archbishop according to the tenor of -this Act, then, 
after such election certified to the King's Highness^ 
in the form aforesaid, the said person so electei 
to the office and dignity of an Archbishop, shall t 
reputed and taken Lord elect to the said office an^ 
dignity of an Archbishop whereunto he shall be » 
elected. And then after he hath made such oatb 
and fealty to the King's Majesty, his heirs, or sufr 
cessors, as shall be limited for the same, the Kingli 
Highness, by his Letters Patent, under his Gred 
Seal, shall signify the said election to one Arch- 
bishop and two other Bishops, or else to fad h 
Bishops within this realm, or in any of the KJBgH ^ 
dominions, as shall be assigned by our Sovereigl | 
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Lord, his heirSy or successors^ requiring and com- 
manding the said Archbishop and Bishops* with 
all speed and celeritj, to confirm the said rlectiom^ 
and to invat and cotuecrate the said person so 
fleeted to the office and dignity of an Archbishop 
that he is elected unto, and to gire and use to him 
Pall, and all other benedictions, ceremonies, and 
things requisite for the same, without suing, pro- 
curing, or obtaining any Bulls or other things at 
the see of Rome, for any such office or dignity of 
an Archbishop in that behall 

** VI. And be it forther enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that if the Prior's Convent of any mon- 
astery, or the Dean and Chapter of any cathedral 
church where the see of an Archbishop or Bishop 
is, within any of the King's dominions, after any 
such licence as is aforesaid rehearsed shall be deli- 
vered to them, proceed not to election^ and signify 
the same according to the tenor of this Act, within 
the space of twenty days next after such licence 
shall come to their hands : or else if any Archbishop 
or Bishop within any of the King's dominions, after 
tttch election^ nomination^ or presentation, shall be 
signified unto them by the King's Letters Patent, 
Bhall refuse, and do not confirm, invest, and conse^ 
>ate with all due circumstance as is aforesaid, 
'Very such person as shall be so elected, nominated, 
^r presented, and to them signified a& is above men- 
ioned, within twenty days next after the King's 
Otters Patent of such signification or presentation 
hall come into their hands, or else if any of them, 
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or any other person or persons admit, maintaiq 
allow, obey, do, or execute any censures, excotnmw 
nications, interdicts, inhibitions, or any other procea 
or act, of whatever nature, name, or quality s 
it be, to the contrary or lett of the due execution ol 
this Act, that then every Prior and particular per- 
son of his Convent, and every Dean and particular 
person of the Chapter, and every Archbishop and 
Bishop, and all other persons offending and doing 
contrary to this Act, or any part thereof, and their 
aiders, councellors, abettors, shall run in the dan- 
gers, and pains, and penalties of the Statute (rf 
Provision and Praemunire, made in the 25th yefl 
of the reign of King Edward III., and in the I6A 
year of King Richard II." 

Such is the Act under which the Bishops of the 
Church of England are at this day appointed. 
The following is an analysis of it : — 

1. It apportions severally to the laity, the clerffi 
and the Archbishop of the province, their respecti' 
shares in an appointment which was anciently theil 
joint right. To lay hands it consigns the right i 
nomination, to clergymen that of election, and I 
the Archbishop confirmation. 

2. It constitutes the King the representative i 
the laity, by vesting the entire right of nominatic 
in his hands. 

3. As it makes over to the King the entire rij^ 
of the laity, so it enables him to controul the elerg 
in the exercise of theirs, by enforcing their acquJ 
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iKoeace in his wishes, nnder certain pains and 

penalties. 

In case these pains aotl penalties should prove 
insufficient, it enables him to supersede elections 
and eonfirmatiott by a third process, presentation, 
to which he may have recourse at pleasure. 

PAnd as, over and above nomination, election, 
wnfirmation, which are huuiaii institutions, 
may be superseded by the authority that 
enacted them, there remains a fourth process, eoH- 
teeration, of divine institution, and consequently 
indispensable, those whom God has empowered to 
or refuse it, are commanded by this Act to 
employ their great trust at the King's pleasure, 
Under the pains and penalties aforesaid. 

TTius the rights of the whole Church of England, 
bnd of every individual member of it, laity, clergy, 
snd Bishops, are surrendered nnconditionally to one 
person, — the King. It is for us to consider, lalty as 
Well as clergy and Bishops, whether this is any 
longer to be tolerated. Whether the crown, ex- 
posed as it has been, by recent changes in our COQ- 
Btitution, to all sorts of influences, dissenting and 
latitudinarian, is any longer qualified to represent 
(^ entire Church of England. 

This is the great question on which members of 
this Church must decide, each person for himeelf. 
A^nd if, after due consideration, any individual 8CCR 
reason to think that his own voice in the noniina- 
uon of his spiritual rulers is still safely vested in 
the hands that are now intrusted with it, he, of 

VOL. I. R 
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course, may etill, with a safe conscience, acquiesces 
If, after the events of May 1832, he still finds rea- 
son to hope the King's views and feelings, when 
opposed to those of ministers and parliament, will 
prevail, — if, with the scene of February 12, 1833, yet 
fresh in his memory, he is still able to suppose a par< 
liament such as ours rightly impressed with the im- 
portance of the episcopal oflSce, and good judges 
the qualifications it requires, — lastly, if he feels tbat 
he can repose any great confidence in His Majesty's 
ministers, when he recollects the manner in whidl 
they have trifled with the King's coronation oath, 
even as interpreted by themselves, — if he sees fit W 
intrust his most sacred interests to such hands, — i 
so, well. If not, the remedy is in his own hands. 
But the members of the Church of England ar 
not the only persons who may be supposed to b 
compromised in the foregoing Act of Parliamenl 
There are some of its provisions which concern id 
British subjects alike. 



2. To the Peopk of EnffUnd. 

A growing feeling has for a long time prevail* 
against all legislative interference with the freedt 
of conscience, and that more particularly on ti 
subject of religion. This feeling may or may 
be correct, but it is certainly general, and has 
a principal instrument in effecting most of the 
changes which have lately been brought about! 
our constitution. It is a feeling which has 
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avowed over and over again by almost all wlio now 
take a lead in public affairs ; and, doubtless, after 
their successful labours ou former occasions, they 
will be interested in finding a fresh field open for 
its exertion. All those who feel sincere sympathy 
for an honest conscience restrained by legislative 
enactments in the discharge of its religious duties ; 
all that numerous and powerful class by whose 
iofiuence the Test Act was repealed and the Catho- 
lic claims conceded, will do well to look into the 
penal provisions of the foregoing Act. 

Peualties, it will be remembered, are there enacted, 
(1.) against Dean andChapter who fail to elect within 
twenty days the person nominated by the crown for 
their future Bishop ; (2.) against any Archbishop 
ho fails, within the said time, to confirm such 
Election, if duly made, or, in case the Dean and Chap- 
ter hesitate to elect, who refuses to consecrate on the 
King's presentation. In these eases, the recusant 
Archbishop, or Dean and Chapter, are liable to the 
pains and penalties of the Statutes of Provision and 
'reBmunire, made in the 25th year of the reigu of 
Edward III., and in the l6th year of the reign of 
ijchard II. Now, whatever these penalties may 
e, be they nominal or real, little or great, as far as 
ley are penalties at all, they must be perceived to 
iterfere with freedom of conscience. For any one, 
''en slightly acquainted with the present state of 
le Church of England, must be aware, that there 
list among its nominal members some whose 
ineral reputation makes it at least supposable that 
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they may be nominated to Bishoprics, and yej 
whose opinions are regarded by their own borfj 
with something- more than jealousy. It is, then, 
at least supposable, that an Archbishop, or DeaS 
and Chapter, imbued with the sentiments common 
among clergymen, should be called on to elect, or, 
what is still worse, to consecrate one of whom they 
cannot in their consciences approve ; or, what ii 
the same thing, that circumstances may arise undw 
which the penalties incurred on a refusal to elect of 
consecrate, will interfere directly with the plain dioi 
tates of conscience. I ask then, are such penalties 
be they what they may, consistent with the princi- 
ples of modern legislation ? Can they be consi* 
twitly upheld by persons who have condemned tin 
Test Act as unjust and oppressive ? Is the case d 
dissenters so very unlike that of churchmen that it 
can be right to treat their conscientious scruples M 
dififerently? It must certainly be felt that, under 
such circumstances, to subject a set of clergym 
any penalties whatever, even to the most trifling 
civil disabilities, is to interfere, and very inconsis 
tently, with freedom of conscience. 

How great, then, is the amount of this iuconEll 
tency, when we take into account what these penai 
ties are to which such clergymen subject themselves 
i. e. those of the Statutes of Provision and Praemi 
nire, made in the 25th of Edward III., and tit 
I6th of Richard II. It is really to be hoped, ft 
the credit of those who speak so often and so sui 
cessfully on the subject of religious liberty, thi 
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hey are ignorant of the nature of these two atro* 
nous statutes. They are as follows : — 

"A.D. 1350. 
" The SlcUute of Protisors^ of Benefices ^ nuide in the 25 fh 

year of Edward TIL 

"And in case that the Presentees of the King, or 
the Presentees of other Patrons or Advowees, or 
they to whom the King, or such Patrons or Ad- 
vowees aforesaid, have given Benefices pertaining 
to their Presentments or Collations, be disturbed 
by such Provisor, so that they may not have pos- 
session of such Benefices by virtue of the Present- 
ments or Collations made to them, or that they 
which be in possession of such Benefices be im- 
peached of the said possessions by such Provisors : 
then the said Provisors^ their Procurators^ ExecU'^ 
torsy and Notaries^ shall be attached hy their body 
end brought to answer : And if they be convicted^ 
they shaU abide in prison^ without being let to 
nainpri%ey or bail, or otherwise delivered, till they 
have made fine and ransom to the King, at his 
tvillf and agree to the party that shall feel himself 
aggrieved. 

" And nevertheless, before that they be delivered, 
they shaU make full renunciation, and find si^fficient 
surety that they shall not attempt such things in 
Hme to come.'' 

1 Provisores dicuntur qui vel Episcopatum vel Ecclesiasticam 
liam Dignitatem in Romanel Cnri^ ambiebant. — Spelman^s 
rlossary. 
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■■A.D. 
■ TIu- Statute of PrtPmunire 

of Richard II. 



1392. j 

ire viade in the 16 tk year I 



"Whereupon our said Lord the King, by the 
sent aforesaid', and at the request of his said Com 
mons, hath ordained and established, that if i 
purchase or pursue, or cause to be purchased 
pursued, in the Court of Rome or elsewhere, 
any such Translations, Processes, and Excornmua 
cations, Bulls, Instruments, or any other thing 
whatsoever, which touch the King, against hia 
his crown, his royalty, or his realm, or thi 
receive, or make thereof notification, or any otlj 
execution whatsoever, within this same realm 
without, that they, their Notaries, ProcuraM 
Maintainera, Abettors, Fautors, and Counsellor 
shall be put out of the King's protection, and tk 
lands and tenements, goods and chattels, Jbrjeit 
our Lord the King: and that they be attached 
their bodies, if they may be found, and brougl 
before the King and his Council, there to answer: 
the cases aforesaid : or that process be made again 
them by " Praemunire facias," in manner as i8 i 
dained in other Statutes of Provisora," 

The penalties of these statutes are, as the lawi 
England now stands, transferred from those agaiH 
whom they were originally enacted, to any Ami 
bishop or Dean and Chapter who dare act on ' 
plain dictates of conscience in refusing to elect 

Of the Lords Spiritual and Temponil. 
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consecrate state fi i i ufile s of vfcose prmcqifes thej 
disa]qiroTe— ^hqr, thor Botanes* pKocmaton^ muB- 
tainers, abettoss, fauMan, mmd cxNiBsdlan^ air to be 
put oat of tlie protectioB of tlie law : tbcir lands 
aod tenemeiits, goods aad fhattrk, all forfeited to 
the king ; and themselYes to abide in prison, witb- 
Ottt being let to mainprise or bail, or otbenrise de- 
livered, till they hare made fine and ransom a/ tie 
King^s wiBy and have mtUfied tbe parties that oms- 
miler ihewudmn aggriered, and hare wtade JmO 
renumdatiat^ and found safl&dent surety that they 
9haU not aUempi such &iug9 km time to came: L e. 
till they have pledged themselves to violate the 
plain dictates of conscioice. 

Such is the law of England as it at present 
stands^— a law which is allowed to exist in the 
nineteenth century, and by a nation second to none 
in its admiration of religious liberty. 

But to place this whole subject in a clearer light, 
and to enable persons themselves unconcerned to 
eater into the feelings of electors when ordered. 
Under circumstances at least supposable, to choose 
I Bishop of whom they cannot approve, it may be 
iseful to exhibit, at one view, all the formal pro- 
ceedings which take place at such elections. These 
Locuments will be found not unworthy of perusal 
ts mere matters of curiosity ; but as monuments of 
lie spirit in which elections were once conducted, 
Ind ought to be conducted now, and as showing 
;be incongruity of this spirit with that of the fore- 
going statutes, they are invaluable. 
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h&viog, or pretending to have, any right or iiitereiit 
in the ensuing election, which runs as follows :— 

CUatory Letter from the Dean and Chapter. 

"A. B.. Dean of the Cathedral Chureh of — -, 

in the Diocese of , and the Chapter of the said 

Church, send greeting to . 

" Whereas the episcopal see of , by the death 

of the Right Rev. Father in God, , late Bishop 

thereof, is vacant and destitute of a Pastor; aiid 
we, the said Dean and Chapter, have on this present 
with all due reverence received in our Chapter 
House from his most excellent Majesty William 
IV. Letters of Conge d'Elire uuder the Great Seal 
of Great Britain, for choosing another Bishop and 
Pastor of the said Cathedral Church, and also other 
Letters Reconunendatory, under the Signet of hi* 
said Majesty, to us the Dean and Chapter directed; 
we, the said Dean and Chapter, according to the 
same respective Letters, have determined to proceed 
to the election of a future Bishop in our said Cathe- 
dral Church so as aforesaid vacant, and have ap- 
pointed that you the aforesaid in particular, 

and the Canons of the said Church in general, and 
others having, or pretending to have, right ur 
interest in the said election, be lawfully cited to 

appear on , the — day of , between i\fi 

hours of ten and twelve in the forenoon of the same 
day, to give your votes respectively. 

" We do therefore, by virtue of these Cilatory 
Letters, warn you, the said , that you do 
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appear before us, the Dean and Chapter of the said 
Cathedral Church, on the day and at the hour and 
place aforesaid, in the forenoon of the same day, 
and in the choir of our said Cathedral Church pro- 
ceed to the election of a new Bishop and Pastor in 
the same Cathedral Church as aforesaid vacant; 
according to the tenor of the said Conge d'Elire and 
Letter Recommendatory to us the said Dean and 
Chapter directed : intimating to you and every of 
yon, as by these Presents we do intimate and sig- 
nify, that we the said Dean and Chapter then pre- 
sent, do intend on the same day, and at the same 
hour and place, to proceed in the whole business of 
the said election, with all its incidents, emergencies, 
and dependences whatsoever, until the final des- 
patch of the said election, as, God willing, we ought 
to proceed, your contumacy or absence notwith- 
standing. 

'* In testimony whereof, we, the said Dean and 
Chapter, have hereunto put our Common Seal, the 
^ day of ." 

On the day mentioned in the citatory letters, if 
the election takes place, a record of it, to the fol- 
lowing effect, is entered in the Chapter Register : — 

Record of the Election, 

" Acts in the Cathedral Church of , on the — 

jay of — — , in the — year of our Sovereign Lord, 
b., between the hours of ten and twelve in the 
^renoon of the same day, in the presence of C. D., 
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Registrar of the Dean and Chapter aforesaid, an^ 
pubhc Notary. 

"At which day, hour, and place above written 
immediately after morning prayers, the Rev. 
and the Chapter of the said Church, did, in th( 
South Chapel of the said Church, (his Majesty! 
Royal Licence of Conge d'Eiire and Letter Recoil 
mendatory for choosing another Bishop to the S« 

of , vacant by the death of ~, heing firsi 

read,) with one assent and consent elect unto tbi 

said See of , the Rev. , and him by thei 

so elected Bishop of , did openly and solemn^ 

declare in the body of the said Church, before d 
the people there, and also before C. D., public No 
tary and Registrar of the said Dean and Chaptd 
So I attest, C. D., Public Notary." 

Siffnijimtion of tin; Election to the Kivg. 

" To his most excellent Majesty , your mof 

humble and devoted the Dean and Chapter of tl 

Cathedral Church of , all manner of obedieHi 

and subjection due to your most excellent Majesty 

" We, the said Dean and Chapter, do by thf 
Presents most humbly intimate and signify ui 

your Majesty, that the episcopal see of , bell 

vacant by the death of , we, by virtue f 

authority of your Majesty's Royal Licence, to 

most graciously made and granted, for electil 

another Bishop of the said Cathedral Church, be! 

capitularly assembled in the said Cathedral ChuH 

and there making Chapter fsavi?tg to ourselvet 





nxcTED derp- 



imto us br r our 
Majesty, as a peisoo endued with Tirtne, kaming, 
wisdom, and gi a r itr, and oilier good gifts ; and bjr 
virtue of your Maperty's Letter RemniiiieiidatiHrT, 
we the said Dean and Chapter nnanifnoasly, and 

Bo one contradicting, hare dected the said to 

be Bishop of ^ and we most hnmUy beseech 

your most excellent Majesty that yon will be gra- 
ciously pleased to conmiand and cause to be con- 
firmed, our said election made of the person of the 

Said , as aforesaid. So that, by the farour of 

^mighty God, the giver of all good things, the 

^aid , Bishop of , by us elected, may be 

levoted to Grod, and to the service of your said 
llajesty and your kingdom, and may be able usefully 
40 preside over us the said Dean and Chapter, and to 
;^romote the interests of your said Cathedral Church* 
\nd so may Almighty God always prosper and 
Protect your most Sacred Majesty, 

**lii testimony whereof, we the said Denn mul 
Dbapter, have hereunto put our Common Ht^uli 
iated in our Chapter House in , the — day of 
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, in the — year of his Majesty's reign, and in 

the year of our Lord Jesus Christ ." 

A similar signification is sent to the Archbishop 
of the province, or " to any other who hath or shall 
have sufficient authority in this behalf," praying 
him to confirm the election ; and at the same timt 
a letter is addressed to the Bishop Elect, requesting 
his consent. 



k 



8 to the Bishop Elect. 

" To the Rev. , your humble and devoted the 

Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of , 

in the Diocese of , send greeting. 

" We, the said Dean and Chapter, do humbly cer- 
tify to you that the episcopal See of , being 

vacant by the death of , we, the said Dean and 

Chapter did, on , the — day of instant 

with all due reverence receive his Majesty's Patent 
of Conge d'Elire, or Royal Licence, under the 
Great Seal of Great Britain, for electing to 
another Bishop and Pastor, and also his Majesty's 
Letter Recommendatory, under his Royal Signet to 
us the said Dean and Chapter directed. And then 
and there, according to the tenor of the aforesaid 
Licence, we did agree to proceed to the election rf 
a future Bishop of the Church aforesaid, as afore- 
said vacant, and for that purpose did cause all ani 
singular of the Canons and Prebendaries of the 
same Church, and others having or pretending W 
have any right or interest in that behalf, to be cited 
to appear on this — day of , to give their coO- 
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sent and voices respectively : which said — day of 

being coine, and Prayers to Almightif God 

hefore aU things being hinnbly offered up, we the 
said Dean aod Chapter, capitiilarly assembled in 
the said Cathedral Church, and making a full 
Chapter, did there, by virtue of his Majesty's 
Royal Licence, and according to the Statutes and 
Ecclesiastical Laws of the famous Kingdom of 
Great Britain, cdiionicalbj proceed to the election 
aforesaid, in the manner and form following: 
{to wit)— 

First, after mature and serious consideration 
had between ourselves concerning a fit person, in 
that behalf to be elected, (and saving to ourselves, 
&c.) we did at length agree to give our votes for 
you, being nominated and recommended to hh by 
Majesty's said Letter Recommendatory, as a 
person endued with virtue, learning, wisdom, and 
other good gifts, and by virtue of his Majesty's said 
Licence and Letter Recommendatory, with our 
whole assent and consent, no one contradicting, we 
ilid elect you Bishop and Pastor of the said Cathe- 
'ral Church : which said election of you as is afore- 
laid made, we immediately published to the clergy 
Ind people then and there present in tlie public and 
Iftsual place, and all and singular other things of 
pght or by custom in that behalf necessary, we 
have caused to be done and despatched in the pre- 
tence of a Registrar or Public Notary, and other 
tredible witnesses, as by Act or Public Instruments, 
irhicb upon the whole election aforesaid, we have 
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taken care to make more plainly appear, all 
siogular which things, according to the Statutes o 
this United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irelani 
in that behalf provided, were duly had and madi 
as we have signified to our said Sovereign Lord tb 
King by other Lettfl's certificatory of the day ( 
the date of these Presents, sealed with our Commd 
Seal. 

" The same like by these our Letters, sealed wi( 
our Common Seal, we do signify to you, and H 
earnestly desire you to give your assent and col 
sent to such election so made of you as aforesaid, 

"In testimony whereof, &c." 

Such are the processes gone through by evei; 
Dean and Chapter at every election : " prayers fi 
Almighty God are before all things humbly offerei 
up ;" they then proceed " maturely and seriously ti 
consider between themselves concerning a fit persiK 
to be elected," and "at length," " according to tb 
ecclesiastical laws," "canonically proceed to el« 
tion," And yet, if they exercise any discretion i! 
this most weighty matter, if they require time, i. ( 
exceeding twenty days, to enquire into the charad 
ter and opinions of the person nominated, who m^ 
be wholly a stranger to them, or if they hesitate b 
accept one who is known to them, and that niiH 
unfavourably, they are forthwith outlawed, Bi 
their goods forfeited, and themselves imprisonei 
till they consent to violate their conscience. 

I shall not dwell on the enormity of this pen» 
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cuting law — to state it most nakedly is to expose 
it most forcibly. Surely it is not unreasonable to 
call on our dissenting countrymen to join in effect- 
ing the speedy removal of a grievance such as this, 
80 much severer than any which themselves have 
experienced. This is no question for party jealousy ; 
it involves no doctrinal nicety, no principle of po- 
litics; it turns not on the peculiarities of sect or 
Action ; Presbyterian, Quaker, Independent, Soci- 
nian, all must agree on it, all, in short, whose 
creed obliges them to uprightness and fair dealing, 
who profess to act on the broad principles of com- 
mon sense and common honesty. 

§ 6. Stctte Interference and Slate Protection * . 

We are very naturally jealous of the attempts 
that are making to disunite, as it is called, Church 
and State ; which in fact means neither more nor 
less, in the mouths of those who clamour for it^ 
than a general confiscation of Church property, and 
a repeal of the few remaining laws which make the 
true Church the Church of England* 

This 18 what Dissenters mean by disuniting 
Church and State ; and we are all naturally anxious 
to avert a step at once so unjust towards men and 
sacril^ous towards Goo. 

Let us not imagiiie^ however^ that every one who 
a^^amitly joins with us in this anxiety must neces* 
sarily have tlie wdfitfe of the Church at heart. 

^ [This Sedkn §ixm» Ko. Tfy <A^3b0c TrkeU ifx ih^. Tomsk ^ 
VOUI. S 
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Many people seem to join us at this crisis, and prff^ 
teat loudly in favour of the Union of Church ana 
State, who nevertheless mean by this, something 
very differeDt from what Dissenters mean, an^ 
from what we mean when we are opposing Dia 
senters. The " Union of Church and State," whict 
many persons so call, and are so anxious to pre 
serve, is in some points almost as great an evil, ai 
it is confessedly, in other points, a good : ad 
there are almost as many persons who support i 
for its bad points, as there are who hate it for it 
good. 

To make this plain, I shall endeavour to explail 
what it Is that the Union of Church and State cob 
sists in, as now enforced by the law of the land. 

It consists in two things. State Protection am 
State Intkrfehence ; the former of which, Dis 
senters wish to overthrow ; and the latter of whict 
governments, of whatever kind, are very natural! 
anxious to retain : while Churchmen have hitherl 
been contented to accept both conjointly, within 
perhaps very exactly calculating how little th« 
gain on the one hand, and how much they sacrifii 
on the other. This subject is indeed one whid 
from the confidence hitherto placed by us in tl 
integrity of government, has, perhaps, been mue 
less investigated than any other of equal impor 
ance. But recent changes in the constitution ha"' 
now so entirely altered the mutual relations of tl 
Church and the Legislature, that what has in p9 
times been a becoming, though perhaps misplac£ 
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reliance on authority, would at present be a dis- 
graceful negligence about our most sacred interests. 
[ In the following pages, then, it will be my object 
to consider the gains and losses which we accept 
jointly, in the Union of Church and State, arranging 
them under the abore-mentioned heads: Statb 
PaoTKCTioN and Statb Intbrference. 

I. The Protection which the Church receives 
from the State consists principally in four things. 

1. In securing to us by Law some small portion 
of those ample endowments which the piety of 
oar forefathers set apart for the maintenance of 
troe religion in this country. Of these endow- 
ments far more than half are at this day in the 
lumds of noble aristocrats, who may be of any 
idigion or none, and do not consider themselves 
obliged to spend one farthing of it in the cause of 
6oD. But there is still a certain remnant in the 
bnds of the clergy, who are thereby enabled to 
fread truth over the land, in the poorest and most 
imote districts ; and to live in decency themselves, 
Mthout being a burden to the poor people for 
good they are labouring. This remnant 
the State has forborne to confiscate, as it has 
ted the rest; and in this consists the first 
of State Protection. 
2. It further consists in enabling us to raise a 
on real property for the keeping our parish 
^ JAnrches in tolerable and decent repair through the 
itry, — ^which tax, as estimated by those who 
it at the highest, amounts to about as many 
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thousands a year as the other taxes amount to hui 
dred thousands. This is the only existing law h^ 
which Englishmen, aa such, are called on to £ 
in the maintenance of the Church of England. 

3. It consists, farther, in allowing Thirty Bishop 
to sit and vote in the House of Lords, to whid 
House all Bishops, and many other Church Digo] 
taries belonged, as a matter of right, at the signin] 
of Magna Charta; and from which they newi 
can be excluded without violating the very fira 
article of IVIagna Charta, the basis of Engli^ 
liberty. I 

4, In the law He excommunicato capiendo, b] 
which the State engages, that on receiving dm 
notice of the excommunication of any given persoi^ 
he shall be arrested, and put in prison until he i« 
absolved. 

Such are the four principal heads of State pRth 
TECTioN : on reading them over, it will occur t* 



every one, that the first is nothing more than com- 
mon justice; and no greater favour than every othfl 
person in the country receives in being protecteA 
from thieves ; that, as to the second, the most thaC 
one can infer from it is, that in the eye of tM 
State the importance of the Church is to the iW' 
portance of civil government as a thousand to > 
hundred thousand, or as one to a hundred ; that to 
counterbalance the third, which admits some Bislt- 
ops to the House of Lords, all clergymen whatever 
are excluded from the House of Commons ; and 
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tViat the fourth is a bad useless law, which cannot 
\)e done away with too soon. 

II. Such is State Protection: now, on the 
other hand, let us consider the existing set off 
against it, which is demanded of us. This is State 
Interference, which encumbers us in ways too nu- 
merous to be catalogued, but is especially grievous 
in regard to the two following particulars : — ^1. 
Church Patronage. 2. Church Discipline. 

1. With regard to the first of these, it is obvious 
that the efficiency of the Church must ever mainly 
depend on the character of the Bishops and Clergy ; 
and that any laws which facilitate the intrusion of 
unfit persons into such stations must be in the 
highest degree prejudicial. The appointment of 
our Bishops, and of those who are to undertake the 
cure of souls, is a trust on which so much depends, 
that it is difficult to be too cautious as to the hands 
in which it is placed, and as to the checks with 
which its due execution is guarded. The sole 
object which should be kept in view is the getting 
these offices well filled, and the fewer private inte- 
rests which are allowed to interfere in filling them 
the better. Yet what are the Laws which are 
forced on the acceptance of the Church for regula- 
ting this important matter ? What is the care that 
has been taken to vest the appointment in proper 
hands? with what checks is its due execution 
guarded ? what attention has been paid to any one 
point except the very last that should have been 
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thought of, the private interests of patrons? We 
shall see. 

The appointment of all our Bishops, and, in* 
much the greater number of instances, of thos^ 
who are to undertake the cure of souls, is vested ir-^ 
the hands of individuals irresponsible and unpledged 
to any opinions or any conduct; laymen, good aj 
bad, as it may happen, orthodox or heretic, faithful 
or infidel. The Bishops, every one of them, are, 
as a matter of fact, appointed by the Prime Minister 
for the time being, who, since the repeal of the 
Test Act, may be an avowed Socinian, or even 
Atheist. A very large proportion of other Church 
benefices, carrying with them cure of souls, ere 
likewise in the hands of the Prime Minister, or of 
the Lord Chancellor and other Lay Patrons, wlio, 
like him, may be of any or no religion. So much 
for the hands in which these appointments are 
vested : the checks by which they are guarded 
must be considered separately in case of Bishopriea 
and of inferior benefices 

At former periods of our history, even in the 
most arbitrary and tyrannical times, various pre- 
cautions were adopted to prevent the intrusion of 
improper persons into Bishoprics. To exclude the 
great officers of state from a share in the nomina- 
tion was indeed impossible, — perhaps not desirable; 
— but to prevent their usurping an undue and ex- 
clusive influence, their choice was subjected to the 
approbation of other bodies of men, with difTerent 
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(•iterests, aud sufficiently independent to make their 
*-j)probation more than a form. 

The Nomination of the King and his Miuisters 
ijpas to be followed by a real bond jide election on 

Epart of the Collegiate Body attached to the 
ant See. In the Church of Canterbury this 
y consisted of 140 men, with small incomes, 
^nd connected, in many instances, with the pea- 
iBantry of the country, whose feelings and opinions 
they seem to have, in a great measure, represented. 
The courage and resolution with which these men 
.fi-equently resisted state persecution, will be appre- 
:.ciated on reading Gervase's History of Canterbury, 
-between the years 1160 and 1200. Indeed, it 
»^ould be no difficult matter to make a catalogue of 
,,the atrocities perpetrated at different times on these 
collegiate bodies by kings and nobles, in the hope 
of extorting consent to improper nominations, such 
'«s would rival Fox's Book of Martyrs in number 
tand cruelty. Here then was the first check on im- 
proper appointments. 

I Again, after Nomination and Election followed 
H Confirmation, a process well calculated to elicit any 
^inister dealings which might have influenced the 
liprevious steps. On a day appointed by the Arch- 
"bishop, all persons whatever that had any objection 
to urge against the election or person elected, were 
Incited to appear in the cathedral church of the vacant 
Lpiocese. The Archbishop was himself to be in 
jpttendance as judge, to confirm or annul what had 
'passed, according to the evidence which should 
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come before him. The publicity of this process^, 
and the circumstance that it was conducted in a 
place of all others the most interested in the result, 
seemed calculated to preclude any very flagrant 
neglect of duty. 

But, should no obstacle have interfered with the 
will of the State, either in Election or Confirmation, 
it still remained with the Archbishop to decide 
whether he was justified in consecrating : and in 
deciding this he was left to the dictates of his own 
conscience, exposed indeed to the vindictive tyranny 
of power, but uncontrolled by any law, and respon- 
sible to no earthly tribunal. 

Thus it appears that in the most arbitrary and 
tyrannical times the constitution of England recog- 1 
uised three independent checks to the King's ap- , 
pointment, allowing a veto to be put upon it either 
at Election, Confirmation, or Consecration. These 
checks were, indeed, frequently overpowered by the 
capricious tyranny of the feudal system, or the still 
more capricious interference of the Bishop of Rome. 
Perhaps, also, though upon the whole well adapted 
to the times in which they were devised, they are 
unsuited to those in which we live. Yet it is evi- 
dent, that whatever difference exists between those 
times and our own, it is a difference in our favour; 
whatever checks to abuse of power could exist then, 
might exist, and more effectually, now ; nor caBi 
any objection we may make against the particular' 
checks adopted under the feudal system, be ao. 
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argument for abolishing them without finding a 

substitute. 

[Let us then take a survey of our present con- 
dition.] 

It cannot be denied that at present it is treated 
far more arbitrarily, and is more completely at the 
mercy of the chance government of the day, than 
ever our forefathers were under the worst tyranny 
of the worst times. Election, Confirmation, Conse- 
cration, instead of being rendered more efficient 
checks than formerly, are now so arranged as to 
offer the least possible hindrance to the most excep- 
tionable appointments of a godless ministry. As 
to Election : the Dean and Chapter, with whom it 
still formally rests, have only twelve days given 
them to inquire into the character of the person 
nominated, who may be an entire stranger to every 
one of them, or known through report most unfa- 
vourably ; if they fail to elect in this time, election 
becomes unnecessary, and the Crown presents with- 
out it. And now the Dean and Chapter have eight 
days given them, and the Archbishop, twenty, for 
Inflection ; if within these periods the former fails 
to go through the form of election, and the latter 
to consecrate, both parties subject themselves to the 
pains and penalties of a Prdemunire, i. e. all their 
goods, ecclesiastical and personal, are liable to con- 
fiscation, and themselves to imprisonment till such 
time as they submit. Such is the legal urgency 

which has been substituted for the violence of 

former times : and thus, as the law now exists, we 
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have actually no check on the appointments of a 
Socinian (if it so happen) or Infidel Minister, guided 
by the more violent influences of a legislative bod/j 
for which I feel too much respect as a political 
power, to express an opiuion about certain portionl 
of its members. 

Again, with regard to the inferior patronage of 
the Church : a large proportion of our benefices 
are, as has been already noticed, in the hands of 
laymen, wbo may be of any religion under heaven}' 
and the laws of England (it must be confessed with 
sorrow) watch so jealously over the interests of 
these patrons, and so little over those of the Church, 
that they compel the Bishops, except in cases bo 
outrageous that they can hardly ever occur, to accept 
at once of the person first presented to them, and 
to commit the cure of souls to him by the process 
of institution. It is worth observing what Judge 
Blackstune says upon this subject. " Upon the first 
delay," says he, " or refusal of the Bishop to admit 
the Clerk, the Patron usually brings his writ fi. 
Quare impedit against the Bishop for tiie temporal 
injury done 1o his property in disturbing him in 

his presentation The writ of Quare impedk 

commands the Bishop to permit the plaintiff to 
present ; and unless he does so, then that he appear 
in Court to show his reason." What sort of reasoa 
the Court will be satisfied with, the Judge informs 
us in another place. "With regard to faith and 
morals," says he, "if the Bishop alleges only ia 
generals that he is schismaticus inveferatus, or ob 
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jecta a fault that is malum prohibitmn merely, as 
hauDting taverns, playing at unlawful games, or 
the like, it is not good cause of refusal." The 
Judge proceeds, " if the cause be some particular 
heresy alleged, the fact, if denied, shall be deter- 
mined by a jury." The sum of the whole is, then, 
that unless the Bishop can prove to the satisfaction 
of a jury in a Court of Common Law, that the 
person presented to him for institution has been 
guilty of some particular immoral act above the 
grade of malum prohibitum, or has maintained some 
opinion such as shall come under the strict definition 
of heresy, he loses his cause, and then, if he persist 
in his refusal, is liable to an action for damages, in 
which the Judge informs us " the patron may re- 
cover ample satisfaction." 
Now, if any one were to search among his own 
Wo aintances for those whom he considers least fit 
^Helergymen, he would certainly find that his rea- 
HH'for thinking so was of a kind which he could 
Sot make good before a court of justice. Those 
, who wish to see this matter in its true light should 
1 read over 1 Tim. iii. to verse 10., and then reflect 
whether St. Paul would have been very likely to 
approve of the law of England as it now stands. 

2. These are among the effects of Statk Inter- 
FsRENCE, as it affects Church Patronage. As to 
Church Discipline, without entering into the rea- 
sons for restoring it, it may be sufficient to mention 
one fact, showing the practical effect of the law to 
suppress it. 
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Every Churchwarden in every parish in Englaa 
is called ou once a year to attend the visitation i 
his Archdeacon. At this time oaths are tenderei 
to him respecting his different duties, and anioii| 
other things he swears, that he will present to tb 
Archdeacon the names of all such inhabitants of hi 
parish as are leading notoriously immoral livef 
This oath is regularly taken once a year by evetr 
Churchwarden in every parish in England ; yet 
believe such a thing as any single presentation fq 
notoriously immoral conduct has scarcely beej 
heard of for a century. So that it would certainl/ 
seem that, if within this last century any not(mottdf 
immoral man has been residing in any parish in' 
England, the Churchwardens of that parish have 
been perjured : and this is the effect of certain 
laws, which we should call persecuting, did then 
not exist in our own free country, which interferw 
with the due discharge of their solemn engagements.- 

All these evils result from what is called the 
Union of Church and State, and must be balanced 
against its benefits before enumerated. It is ftff 
the sake of these very evils that all mere states- 
men support this Union ; and I question whether 
such supporters are not worse enemies than th» 
Dissenters themselves. 

Let us then beware of trusting too much to thes^ 
words, " The Union of Church and State ;" aDa| 
remember that it consists of two parts. State Pb*I 



TECTiON and State Intebfehence. 
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In conclusion, I recommend the following re- 
flections of a modern [writer :] 

" How long, O Lord of Grace, 
Must languish Thy true race. 
In a forced friendship linked with Belial here^ ;'' &c. &c. 



^ [vid. Lyra Apostolica, No. 119, 2nd edit.] 
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§1. [On JVational Reli£fio7i' .^ 

Among the arguments which have been devised for 
justifying our neglect of Church Discipline, not the 
least approved is a certain hocus pocua that has 
been got up about Church and State. 

An admirer of former times regrets the inability 
of our bishops to eject delinquent clergymen from 
their benefices. "Ah," replies a [supporter of thiogs 
as they are,] "that was very well in the Primitive 
Church, where no secular interests were involved; 
but you forget that ours is an Endowed Church.' 
The foiled objector turns to another point. In 
the primitive Church he finds no authority fur 
patronage, particularly for vesting the patronage of 
bishoprics in the crown. " I admit it," replies the 
advocate, "but then the Primitive was not an Estah- 
lished Church." The objector has yet another diffi- 
culty : he recollects the stress invariably laid by 
the early Fathers on the power of the Keys, and 
ventures to regret in our Church the disuse of 



' [Written ill 1834.] 
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E)xcoinmunication. " True, my young friend," re- 
plies the other, with a Burghleyian shake of the 
lead, "but don't you see that it is impossible in a 
National Church ?" 

This is what may be called a general solution of 
the problem how to reconcile the Chnrch of Eng- 
land and the Primitive Church. And truly when 
the argument stops here it must be allowed to pass 
for unanswerable. 

But some more discursive champions of existing 
inatitutioiis have ventured further ; the tatismanic 
Words have been expanded, and their logical force 
displayed to our view. 

" Of all problems," says Mr. Le Bas, " which can 
task the wisdom and piety of man, there is none 
perhaps more full of perplexity than the construc- 
tion of the scheme of Spiritual Discipline for a 
great national and established Church," So far the 
old story, but he proceeds, " When Christian com- 
nmnities were small, and surrounded by societies 
I lost in the outer darkness of Paganism, the task of 
I spiritual government was one of comparative facil- 
|ity. Communion with the Church was in primitive 
times regarded as the highest and most transcendent 

of privileges, &c And hence it was that years 

of contrition, &c were frequently submitted to, 

to secure in time the restoration of the transgressor 
to the Ark of Christ's Church. But when the 
visible boundaries of the Church were enlarged, the 
case was widely diiferent : and afterwards, when 
the world was called after the name of Christ, 
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be a Christian was unhappily no longer regard W 
as so high an honour, &c The inevitable conse- 
quence was, that Church Discipline was gradualJ/ 
overpowered by the abounding of iniquity." 

That is to say, so long as Church Discipline was 
80 vigorously enforced that none were allowed to 
retain the privileges of Christians who did not 
regard these privileges as very " high and transcen- 
dent," it was very easy to enforce Church Disci- 
pline; but afterwards, when "the case was evi- 
dently different," and people were let into the 
Church for aslfing, whether they "regarded it as a 
high honour" or no, i. e. when Church Discipline 
was given up, " the inevitable consequence was, 
that it was overpowered." Really I know nothiug 
equal to this except the speech of Dr. Johnson's 
Ghost, " What is permanent cannot be removed, for 
when removed it soon ceases to be permanent." 

Of course, if a national Church means a Churcb 
to which every one is admitted that chooses, to set 
up a system of discipline in such a Church without 
unnationalizing it, is a pretty diiEcult "problem." 
But it should be remembered, that however good 
an excuse this may be for having no discipline in 
a national Church, it is no excuse for having a 
national Church at all. If a national Church 
means a Church without discipline, every argument 
for discipline is an argument against a national 
Church ; and the best thing we can do is to uitx 
nationalize ours as soon as possible. 

[ am, however, very far from agreeing with Mr. 
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Le Bas in this notiun of a natioDal Church. I 
cannot see why, if the body of a Datioii are sincere 
eoDverts to Christianity, it might not be possible to 
"enlarge the visible boundaries" of the Christian 
community, and to allow the nation to " call itself 
after the name of Christ," without admitting into 
the Church any " who are insensible to the high 
honour of being called a Christian." It will hardly- 
he thought that the increased number of sincere 
converts could have any tendency to degrade in 
each other's eyes the religion to which they were 
converted : at least this is not the case with any 
other matter except religion. Maxims of morality 
are not less prized because every one acknowledges 
them to be just : a poet is not the less admired be- 
cause he has many admirers : a man is not the less 
disposed to value his college, or his city, or his 
country, because it is larger than other colleges, 
cities, and countries. Nor is it easy to see what 
should make the case of Christianity different, ex- 
cept indeed the humiliating fact, that as its visible 
Itoundariea were enlarged, the clergy learned to 
think more of the numbers than the sincerity of 
their converts. 
The true cause of the decay of Church Discipline 
not thai nations have become Christian, but that 
le clergy have wished to make them appear Chris- 
ian, either before they were so or after they have 
■ased to be so. And if at the present day it is 
fficult to enforce Church Discipline in England, 
\t is not because we have a national Church, but 
VOL. I. T 
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because the clergy are too anxious to keep up tB 
show of one. 

The body of the English nation either are sincei 
Christians or they are not : if they are, they wi 
submit to Discipline as readily as the primitil 
Christians did. If not, let lis tell the truth ail 
shame the devil : let us give up a national ChuH 
■ and have a refd one. 



I 2. \0n Excommuincation'^ .~\ 

The report of the late ecclesiastical commissiM 
has shown that the restoration of a Godly Disciplini 
in the Church is not so difficult a problem as hsf 
been imagined. The Commissioners suggest a prO; 
cess for the trial of delinquent clergymen whid 
might be extended without restriction to the tria 
of all delinquents : and if the evidence which the] 
have judged sufficient for suspension or deprivatio 
of offending clergymen, was made sufficient for th 
excommunication of notorious ill-livers, we shoul 
be provided with means for enforcing a very effictei 
system of Church Discipline. 

Yet on this subject of Church Discipline tf 
Commissioners say not one word. It has not eve 
attracted their attention : they could not have pass 
it over in more marked silence if they had wisbf 
to show that they thought the very notion of 
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' [Written in 1634.] 
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Now this is surely enough to set serious people 
thinking, and to put them upon re-examining the 
foundations of their own opinion, as well as the 
(ieclaration of the Church, that "a Godly Discipline 
is much to be wished." Good and learned men 
have set their names to a document, which treats 
Church Discipline as they could but treat it, if 
they thought it a " trifle" and a " dream." A 
Commission of Hoadlys could not have made it of 
less consequence than they have done. Were they 
fight iu this ? or were they wrong? 

In making up our minds on this question, it 
seems to me that we have to discuss a preliminary 
point about which too much has been taken for 
granted in late writings, i. e. the nature of excom- 
munication and ABSOLUTION, in the use of which 
Church Discipline consists. What these are, then, 
and how they bear on the main question, will be 
the subject of this paper. 

It is now generally assumed that the right, by 
which the Church may excommunicate unworthy 
members, is nothing more than what belongs to 
other Societies as such, i. e. of excluding those who 
will not conform to its regulations : that excommu- 
uication is simply an act of the members of the 
Church through their constituted governors ; in- 
volving no consequences but what the Society con- 
seiits to enforce (such as a withdrawal of commu- 
nion and social intercourse;) and being in fact nu- 
gatory where such consent does not exist. With 
these notions of Excommunication, it is natural that 
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our Spiritual Kulers should think tbemselves 
liberty to dispense with it, in such cases as woul. 
lead human societies to dispense with their rules 
and overlook delinqueDcies, i. e. whenever such dis. 
penaatious might seem expedient : and that the 
attempt to enforce it, where there seems no chance- 
of such consent as could enforce its visible penalties, 
should seem childish and unpractical. 

It should not however be forgotten that this 
notion of Kxcommunication, prevalent as it now is, 
has not been always equally so. It is not long 
since religious men, both learned and unlearned, 
regarded it in a very different light, such as would 
give the whole question a different aspect. 

The proposition, that the right by which the 
Church excommunicates is no other than that by 
which any society, as such, excludes refractory 
members, would have sounded as strange in the 
ears of the great Divines of the 17th century, as 
that the right by which the Church baptizes is uo 
other than that by which any society, as such, ad- 
mits those who will conform to its regulatioii9. 
Excommunication would appear to them no more 
like exclusion from an ordinary society than Bap- 
tism like admission to such a society ; and he wiio 
should have said that the former involved no con- 
sequences but what Churchmen should consent to 
inflict, would have been thought just as much a 
despjser of God's Ordinances, as he who should deny 
any consequences to Baptism except such as Church- 
pieu should consent to graut. An excommunicated 
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person was conceived to be excluded from the Church 
k exactly the same sense as a newly baptized per- 
son to be admitted to it. If the one was made a 
member of Christ and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of HeaveHj the other was cut off and disinherited ; 
if the one became a child of God, the other was 
delivered back to Satan. Whatever privileges were 
conferred by the one Ordinance were revoked by 
the other: and thus exactly in the same way as 
Baptism was a good. Excommunication was an evil. 
On this subject the famous William Law has 
expressed himself as follows : — 

" Is not Christ's authority," says he, " as effectual 
and significant in excluding as in admitting persons 
into His kingdom? Is not the same power as able 
to take away the privileges of Church membership 
K it was at first to grant them ? If, therefore, there 
beany blessing or happiness in our being admitted 
into the Church, there must be as much misery and 
punishment in our exclusion out of it. For as it 
implies the loss of all those privileges and favours 
We were made partakers of by our admission into 
the Church ; so we must needs be punished in the 
■8ame degree that we were happy. 
I "If therefore Baptism, a divine positive institu- 
!tion to admit us to the privileges of Christianity, 
makes any alteration in our condition as to the 
favour of God, i. e. if we are brought any nearer 
to God by Baptism than we were before ; then it 
plainly follows, Excommunication, a divine positive 
institution which deprives us of all the privileges of 
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Christianity, and, ..reduces offenders into the stste 
of Heathens, must needs affect onr condition with 
regard to the favour of God. For if there be avj 
thing in Baptism which is just matter of joy, tLere 
is something equally terrible in Excommunication, 
which, when rightly executed, as effectually makes 
us aliens from the promises of God, as Baptism, 
when rightly administered, makes us children of 
God and heirs of eternal life. So that he who can 
ridicule and expose the terrors and effects of Excom- 
munication is acting just as Christian a part as he 
who fleers at and despises the benefits and advao- 
tages of Baptism'." 

Such was the old notion of Excommunication, 
which, if just, will evidently place on an entirely 
new footing the duty of upholding Church Discipliue. 

For if it be true that the power with which the 
Church is invested for upholding and enforcing this 
Discipline is indeed such as has been stated ; if ex- 
clusion from Christ's Kingdom by the sentence 
God's appointed Judge, the Bishop, no more resem- 
bles exclusion from any human society by consent 
of its members, than Baptism resembles admissio 
to such a society; if, in short, the separation froi 
external communion (its worst human consequenri 
is nothing more than the outward visible manifes 
tation of an unseen and spiritual separation frol 
the mystical body of Christ ; if all this is so, t 
what argument shall we justify the disuse of 

' Law's 3rd Letter to Bi3ho[) Hoadly. 
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power so transcendent, on the part of those to whom 
it has been given from on high ? The feeling which 
such disuse is calculated to excite in persons who 
take this view of Excommunication, has been ad- 
mirably expressed by a modern poet, who comments 
upon our Lord's promise to remit and retain sins 
according to the sentence of the Apostles, in the 
following lines addressed to their Successors : — 

** Behold your Annoury ! — sword and lightning shaft, 
Culled firom the stores of God^s all-judging ire, 
And in your wieldmg left ! The words that waft 
Power to your voice Absolving, point with fire 
Your awful Curse. O grief ! should Heaven's dread Sire 

Have stayed, for you, the mercy dews of old 
Vouchsafed when pastors* arms in deep desire 

Were spread on high to bless the kneeling fold ! 

If cbnsure sleep will Absolution hold? 
Will the great King affirm their acts of grace 

Who thankless leave to cankering rust and mould 
The flaming sword that should the unworthy chase 

From His pure Eden ? O beware lest vain 
Their sentence to remit who never dare retain^/* 

But, not to rent any thing so important on mere 

feeling, it will readily be seen, on the calmest and 

. most dispassionate review of the subject, that if 

;. .Excommunication be once admitted to be such as 

ict has been described above, a divine ordinance entail- 

;. jng effects beyond those of which our experience 

I takes cognizance, in this case, persons commissioned 

J to administer it cannot possibly be judges how far 

* [Lyra Apostolica, No. 163, 2nd edit.], 
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^H it is expedient for them to execute their commis- 
sion, and have nothing to do but to obey their ic- 
structioiis. 

This will be evident on examining the different 
pleas which are now commonly put forward in de- 
fence of our present deviation from the primitive 
practice. For it will be observed that they all 
proceed on the notion that we can understand the 
full or the principal consequences of Excommunica' 
tion, and so are judges whether under given cir- 
cumstances they are likely to be on the whole beIl^ 
ficial or otherwise. 

For example, one common and obvious reason 
for the general acquiescence of Churchmen in the \ 
present systematic disuse of Excommunication, is 
an impression that if restored it could have no 
practical influence, — for, that the Church has lost 
that ascendancy in public opinion which could alone 
enforce the observation of its sentences. The time 
is past, people say, for that system of Ecclesiastical 
dictation which the Clergy once maintained through 
superior learuing and acquirements : the Laity iiow 
enjoy the advantages of education at least in an 
equal degree with themselves, and can no longer be 
induced to submit to them with the same revereEce 
which they once paid to acknowledged superiority. 
It might be easy to run on in this way dilating on 
the difference between the present and past rela- 
tions of Clergy and Laity, and the hopelessness of 
, restoring the personal influence of the former over 
ttbe latter; but when the topic was worn thri 
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I bare, after all it could come to no more than this, 
I that iu whatever degree the efficacy of Excoin> 
Nunication depended on the personal influence of 
|the Clergy over the Laity, in that degree it would 
t present be unavailing. This is the very most 
lithat can be inferred even from the most exagge- 

ttted hypothesis, — even from supposmg that the 
[Clergy have altogether lost all hold upon the minds 
m the Laity, and that it is impossible for them to 

Bcover it ; and whether true or false, can affect 

Jnly those consequences of Excommunication that 
|9epend upon human opinion: whereas we are now 
hipposing that it has other and mysterious conse- 
|uences, depending only on the truth of the divine 
hades, and on the authority of the person pro- 
louncing sentence, which of course must remain as 
Itnmutable as those oracles themselves, and as the 
Gommission which Christ has given to the Apostles 
Ind their successors. 

Unless, therefore, we are prepared to assume as 
belf-evident, that these consequences of Excommu- 
nication are, as compared with its human conse- 
Iquences, unimportant, and little calculated to benefit 
that society for the sake of which God has promised 

to enforce them ; unless this is taken for granted, 
jit is by no means clear that a systematic refusal to 

excommunicate may not be an interruption of (iod's 

plan for our salvation. 

I The same thing may be shown of other objec- 
j tiona, such as that urged by the late amiable and 
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^^H lamented Bishop Jebb, who on this subject adopts 
^^H the opiuions of his friend Mr. Knox. 
^^H " Mr. Knox," says he, " maintained that the want 

^^H of discipline in the Church, so much complained of, 
^^H was one of its happy features. His reason fur bo 
^^H regarding it, was, that religion was thus presented 
^^^ to the view and acceptance of men without any ob- 
ll trusiun of human iuterference ; without any offence 

to the scrupulousness of a hesitating, and bashful 
mind ; without any violation to that sort of ner- 
vous delicacy which is peculiar to some constitu- 
tions ; without interposing any mediator betweeu 
man and his God. He was glad that in one place 
Christianity appeared free to all ; unfettered by 
any laws, unfenced with any preliminary examina- 
tions or menaces of disciplinary infliction. He 
thought that any kind of impediment thrown in 
I the way even of profligates coming to the partici- 

pation uf Christian ordinances, would operate as a 
' hindrance and repulse to timid though honest vo- 

taries. He mentioned the case of Lord Chancellor 
I Clare ; who, toward the close of his life, went to a 

village Church, where he might not be knowDj W 
take the Sacrament'." 

Now it is obvious at once, without going into the 
details of this reasoning, that it supposes us compe- 
tent to balance the good and evil, which in the pre- 
sent state of Society would result from enforcing 
Church Discipline. This I say is obvious, for un- 

' IiitroducLion to Burnett's Lives, p. xxxv. 
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less we are supposed to know the full extent of the 
i, to what purpose is it to dwell on the evil? 
la this world nothing, however good, is free from 
eril, ijor do we reckon any thing good, except be- 
tense on the whole the good attendant on it ex- 
Keds the evil. If to mention certain evils as likely 
to result from enforcing Excomnmnication, is a suf- 
ficient reason for not enforcing it, at that rate any 
one might quickly be argued out of attempting any 
thing, for there is no attempt from which evil may 
not result. But a reasonable man will face the 
evil when he sees a likelihood of its being out- 
balanced by good ; and before we can pretend to 
decide that the evils of enforcing Excommunication 
«re such as ought not to be faced, we must know 
the limits of the good which God contemplated as 
ilB counterpoise. 

So that whatever ground there is for supposing 
Excommunication to be a divine ordinance with 
mysterious consequences, there is that same ground 
for believing the systematic disuse of it a presump- 
tuous error. Nor can I doubt that if the late Ec- 
clesiastical Commission had taken this view of the 
'subject, they would have given more thought than 
rthey appear to have done to devising means for the 
restoration of Church Discipline, 

Now the notion that Excommunication, and its 
[Counterpart Absolution, has the divine aud myste- 
irious character which was just now attributed to 
it, is in such strict conformity with the well known 
words in which Scripture records their institution. 
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that I am persuaded every one would put this in- 
terpretation upon them, unless they supposed it lia- 
ble to more than ordinary objections. 

No one can read the comments of those who haw 
endeavoured to give these texts another meaning, 
■without being sensible that they have writtefl 
under a bias, and that they never could have so 
perplexed' a plain matter if they had confined them- 
selves to a simple examination of the context. It 
is quite clear that they have one and all of them 
set out on this inquiry with a determination to 
avoid a particular result, and that rather thai 
reconcile themselves to it they had recourse to anj 
absurdities. 

What for instance are we to suppose, when W( 
find a man of first-rate abilities, like Bishop Hoadly, 
betaking himself to such a device as this ? " The 
Apostles," says he, " might possibly understand the 
Power of remitting and retaining sins, to be the 
same with that power of laying their hands upoil 
the sick'." 

But not to dwell ou this and the like delusions 
I pass on at once to the more approved notion 
viz. that in the famous passages (St. Matt, xvi. 19 
xviii, 18 ; and St. John xx. 23) the commission 
given by our Lord to the Apostles, extends s 
to declaring the Gospel terms of acceptance 
by remitting and retaining sins is meant no nil 
than declaring on what terms God has offered 
remit or threatened to retain them : and in 
■ks, vol. i. p. 594. 
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same way, that binding and loosing is neither more 
less than declaring what things God has com- 
mauded and forbidden. On this interpretation the 
(Passage in St. John's Gospel will run thus' : — 

And when He had said this He breathed on 
them, and saith unto them, Receive the Holy Giiost : 
to whomsoever you truly declare the terms on which 
God will remit and retain sins, their sins God will 
remit or retain on those terms." 

And again, that in St. Matthew : — 

"Jesus answered and said unto him,. ..Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church ; 
and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it. 
Aod I will give unto thee the Kevs of the King- 
lom of Heaven : and whatsoever thou shall truly 
declare on earth to be commanded or forbidden by 
God, God will in Heaven hold that as commanded 

' forbidden." 

Thus the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven are 
said to be given to St. Peter, inasmuch as what he 
tnily states to be God's commands will be God'tt 
commands: and all the Apostles are inspired with 
the Holy Ghost, that what they truly declare to be 
Ihe terms of Salvation may be the terms of Salva- 
ion. Surely no man, who looked only to making 
of what he commented on, would have re- 
jurse to such an interpretation as this. 
In fact it is quite obvious, that the reason why 
tese far-fetched notions are substituted for a very 
lain and intelligible one, is the general and strong 
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ImpressJoD, that what tbe words seem to say in 
their plain and literal sense is somehow or other 
incredible ; and that it is inconsistent either with 
God's attributes as made known to us in natuntl 
religion, or with the general plan of Providence as 
revealed in Scripture ; and that rather than adopt it 
we must make up our minds to any difficulty. 

Now I am far from underrating the temptation 
we are under to take this view. No one can be 
insensible to the difficulty of believing, that the 
blessing or curse of another man like himself can 
really affect his situation in the sight of God, either 
for the better or worse. But this is a difficulty to ' 
imagination only, not to reason ; and, however] 
great it may be, reasonable men should strirel 
against it. We know nothing of God to teach ts 
by what laws He dispenses or withholds spiritual 
privileges ; and cannot without great presumption 
say either that this method or that method of di» 
pensing them is inconsistent with His attributa k 
The whole subject is a mystery to us : " God wll i 
have mercy on whom He will have mercy, and He 
will have compassion on whom He will have coin- 
passion. So then it is not of him that wilieth or s 
of him that runneth, but of God that showeth t 
mercy." Nor is there any thing in the least degr« 
more wonderful or unaccountable in God's ad 
ting one man to the privileges of Christianity, 
excluding another, because the rulers of the Chnrch 
have decreed it should be so, than in His doing th( 
same thing because one man happened to be boW 
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in England and another in China. Let it be as 
mere a matter of chance whom the Church excom- 
municates and whom it absolves, as it is a matter 
of chance who is born in England and who in 
China, and still it will be just as consistent with 
God's attributes to exclude excommunicated per- 
sons, and admit absolved ones, as it is to exclude 
bom Chinese, and admit born Englishmen. 
- This causes, however, in most men's minds, a 
confusion on this subject, which greatly interferes 
with their seeing and receiving the truth. It 
seems to be commonly imagined, that a claim on 
the part of our Ecclesiastical Rulers to remit and 
''retain sins, in such a sense as to affect our condition 
in the sight of God, and to have any influence on 
oar prospects hereafter, can amount to nothing 
fliiort of a claim, absolutely to dispose of us in the 
next world, consigning us over at their pleasure to 
endless happiness or misery. Now if such were the 
claims of those who advocate the primitive view of 
Ecclesiastical authority, they would well deserve all 
the opprobrious epithets that have been heaped on 
them by Bishop Hoadly and others, as blasphemous 
pretenders to the divine prerogatives, [and the like.] 
But surely it needs no great consideration, to dis- 
cover the difference between a claim to some in- 
fluence over men's prospects hereafter, and an ab- 
solute uncontrollable disposal of them. Something 
and everything are surely words to which in com- 
mon language we attach very different meanings : 
nor will a reasonable roan assume as self-evident. 
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that a power to dispense or withhold some kind a 
blessedness in the next world, is necessarily Uiel 
same thing as the power to pass the irreversible 1 
sentence at the last day. 

This one would think is obvious enough to com- 1 
mon sense, or, if not, is at least abundantly uiani-l 
fest from Scripture. If men would but read theiig 
Bibles instead of speculating, they might i 
satisfy themselves that there ia such a thing as adp 
mission to the kingdom of Heaven and excluGioa 
from it, and that the one is spoken of as a f 
blessing, the other as a great evil, affecting ouj 
condition in the next world. And yet it is also pen 
fectly certain, that this blessing does not amount n 
salvation, for "the kingdom of Heaven is like unM 
a net" in which are fish bad and good (S. Matt. ] 
47, 48.) which shall be separated in the last dag 
Nor again does this evil amount to damnation, ft 
the Saints of the Old Testament, even to John tl 
Baptist, are not included in the kingdom of Heaved 
indeed are less than the least in it. So that it f 
certain that persons within the kingdom of Heavfl 
may, and that many of them unhappily will, perJq 
everlastingly ; and that those who are not witha^ 
it, may nevertheless " come from the east and froj 
the west, and sit down with Abraham, and Isaail 
and Jacob." 

Let it be remembered then, that when a Chi 
tian Bishop claims the power to admit authorit* 
tively into the kingdom of Heaven, or to exclu 
from it, he claims no power either to save or 
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damn» but only to confer or deny that blessedness 
which Scripture assigns to the subjects of that 
kingdom, be it little or be it great. 

Lastly, if, after due weight has been given to 
these considerations, a doubt should still appear to 
hang over the remarkable promise of our Saviour 
to the Church, it should be borne in mind, that on 
the interpretation of this promise there hangs a 
practical question of no small importance : what- 
ever difficulty we may experience in deciding, we 
are not at liberty to remain in indecision : two 
courses of conduct are before us, one or other of 
which we must choose, however doubtful may be 
the evidence that determines us. We have to act 
either on the hypothesis that we know the nature 
and consequences of Excommunication and Abso- 
lution, or that we do not know them. In the for- 
Kner case, we are at liberty to use or dispense with 
them according to our notions of expediency ; in the 
latter, we must use them according to the rule 
^hich Christ has given us, without exception or 
|>artiality. And what we have to make up our 
minds about is, not whether we can attain to cer- 
bainty either one way or the other, but which of 
these two courses appears to be the safest. 

In settling this point we may be assisted by a 
iparallel case. Consider, then, the case of a sentinel, 
^ho having been stationed at a particular post, be- 
jgan after the departure of his officer to doubt 
Vhether the circumstances had not altered which 
led to his being placed there ; suppose that insulated 
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as he was, and foriniog but a point in an extended 
plan of operations, he conceived himself to be in 
full possession of the reasons on which his station 
had been selected, and on this hypothesis was di 
bating with himself, whether, as things stood, he' 
should not be forwarding his commander's views 
by changing it on his own responsibility. It 
scarcely to be doubted what would be his safest 
course ; nor, I should think, much more so whi 
is ours. 

For what if God has chosen to give His sentinel! 
DO fuller insight into His reasons for assigning 
them their several stations and duties, than a geneii 
ral usually does to his inferior officers ? what if Hf 
reserves to Himself His own great plan, and onlj 
allows us such imperfect glimpses of it as ma] 
enable us to perform our several parts ? what | 
we know as little of His reasons for instituting 
Excommunication as the sentinel does for the allot- 
ment of his post, and yet for the fear of such evils 
as Mr. Knox and others have pointed out, neylect 
God's especial commission for enforcing it? 

Truly in that case the predicament of the unwisi 
Virgins is preferable to ours. 

§ 3. [0« shunning /terelwa and evil-iieers^ .1 

The Church of England does not excommuiu 
cate : if she did, there would be no occasion for th( 

' [This Seclion has been published in the British Magazil 
" July, 1834.] i 
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following remarks. But as she does not, a question 
arises whether the responsibility^ incurred by her 
through this omission, rests only on the heads of 
our Spiritual Rulers, to whom the power of Excom- 
munication, strictly speaking, belongs ; or, whether 
it may not be in a degree shared by the inferior 
clergy, and even by the lay members of the Church ? 
Whether, in short, dutiful Churchmen are at liberty 
to remain perfectly passive in this matter, contented 
with lamenting annually in the Commination Ser- 
vice the circumstances which restrain the exercise 
of a Grodly Discipline ; or whether some active 
duties do not devolve on them in consequence ? 

Our Spiritual Governors are prevented from ex- 
ecuting this part of their divine commission by 
tjrrannical laws. Is there no way in which we can 
assist them ? or, in case this is impossible, is there 
nothing we can ourselves do ? If Excommunication 
Was enforced, all notorious ill livers and professed 
heretics would be authoritatively cut oflF from 
familiar and intimate intercourse with Churchmen. 
They are not so cut oflF at present by any authorita- 
tive sentence ; but I believe it will be found in Scrip- 
ture that each individual Christian is authorised, 
tiay bound, to cut them oflF for himself, to withdraw 
personally from all intimate contact with them, 
and, as far as his influence extends, to induce others 
to do so. This I conceive to be the course prescribed 
in Scripture for each individual Christian ; but be- 
fore stating my reasons for thinking so, it may be 
useful to notice a confusion of thought that seems 
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to have diverted many persons from the truth in 
this particular. 

The question, " How ought a Churchman to be- 
have towards professed heretics and notorious ill 
livers?" is sometimes confused with another ques- 
tion which sounds like it, but is, in fact, very diffe- 
rent ; viz. " How ought persons who conceive 
themselves to be spiritually-minded, to behave to- 
wards those whom they think worldly-minded ?' 

These two questions are often, whether deaigu- 
edly or weakly, regarded as one and the same, aud 
all the folly and pride which the latter implies, are 
attributed to the former. 

The evident truth, that no one has any right to 
judge himself spiritually-minded, or hia neighbour 
worldly-minded, is used as a proof that no one can 
know himself to be a Churchman, or his neighbour 
a notorious ill liver, or professed heretic. And this 
sophism, obvious as soon as stated, has been a 
means of silencing inquiry on an important prac- 
tical subject. A moment's consideration will shoff 
that for a man to know himself to be a Churchman, 
is just as easy as for him to know that he 
Frenchman or an Englishman, and that it implies 
just as little self-satisfaction and spiritual pride. 
It is also quite plain and obvious, that if any neiglH 
hour professes to be a Socinian or Latitudinarian, 
or if he is living with a mistress, or uses indecent 
language, I can no more help knowing that he does 
so, than I can help knowing that he is six feet higb^ 
or forty years old ; and that the knowledge of tl 
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former facts does not, any more than of the latter, 
imply that I judge liiin, or pretend to say how he 
stauds with his Maker. 

A Chnrchman is a man who has been baptized 
and admitted into the Church, and is not under 
sentence of Excommunication : surely a man may 
know this of himself, without any extraordinary 
pretence to a spiritual mind, Also a professed 
heretic is a man who makes no secret that he holds 
opinions contrary to the Creeds ; and a notorious 
ill liver is a man that makes no secret of his im- 
morality ; so that every one who lias eyes and ears 
must know both the one and the other. Now the 
question is, whether any directions are given in 
Scripture for the behaviour of Churchmen towards 
these two classes of persons ? whetlier persons who 
(however conscious of their own failings) are anxious 
to obey God as well as they can, have any rules 
given them for their conduct towards others, who 
(whatever may be their excuses in the sight of 
God) make no secret of deliberately violating His 
commandments, or make light of His Church ? 

Those who think this question worth attending 
to, are requested to consider the following texts: — 
Now I have written to you not to keep com- 
pany, if any man that is called a brother be a for- 
nicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner : with such an one 

NOT TO EAT." [1 Cor. V. 11.] 

"Many deceivers are entered into the world, 
'ho confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
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flesh If there come any to you and bring not 

this doctrine, receive him not into your house, nei- 
ther hid him God speed (xa-'fi-f ai'T^ /^q XeyeTc) For 
he that biddeth him God speed is partakeb ok his 
EVIL DEEDS." [2 Jolin 10, 11.] 

Now I will ftot say that these texts are to be in- 
terpreted literally, and without exception, nor will 
I assert that if St. Paul and St. John were writing 
expressly for our direction at the present day, they 
would have used precisely the same expressions. 
Yet let the utmost latitude be allowed for niodea of 
speaking and difference of circumstances, let the 
words be turned, twisted, and tampered with in 
every conceivable way, and still I doubt whether 
they can be brought into any kind of consistency 
with the avowed and almost universal practice of 
Christians at the prest-nt day. Take, for instance, 
the words of St. John, and conceive that Apostle 
explaining to a modern churchman what he in- 
tended by his advice to " the elect lady ;" can it be 
conceived that he would put this paraphrase on his 
words ? 

"When I spoke of persons who did not believe 
rightly in the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and forbade my flock from receiving them 
into their houses, and bidding them God speed, I 
was far from wishing to interrupt friendly inter- 
course between persons who thought differently on 
an important subject. As long as your neighbours 
are amiable, respectable people, I have no objection 
to your living with them on the most intimatf 
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terms, — to your eating, drinking, and being merry 
with thenr, — tcryour contracting friendships and 
intermarrying, — in short, I wish you to make no 
kind of difference between people on account of 
mere opinions." Can it be supposed that St. John 
meant this? if so, anything may mean anything. 
It is as easy to conceive that when he said, ** The 
Word was God," he meant **The Word was not 
God," as to conceive that when he said — *' Receive 
not heretics into your house, nor bid them God 
speed," he meant, " be very good friends with Soci- 
nians and Latitudinariaus." And again, as to the 
advice of St. Paul to the Corinthians, it certainly is 
no very intelligible method of interpretation which 
could elicit from the words, " keep no company with 
drunkards and fornicators, do not even eat with 
them," a permission ^*to associate with them on 
easy terms, to dine with them and ask them to 
dinner." No ; the words of the Apostles are stub- 
born, and refuse to be tampered with : do what you 
will, and you cannot strip them of a meaning which 
renders heresy or immorality, the one as well as 
the other, some kind of barrier to friendship and 



intimacy, which obliges churchmen to some degree 
of coldness and distance in their intercourse with 
open despisers of the Creed and commandments. 
Some persons indeed there are who harden their 
minds against the reception of this plain truth, by 
calling it uncharitable, &c,, a method of arguing 
which seems to bear harder on the inspired Apos- 
tles,* than on those who take them to mean what 
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they have moBt plainly stated ; and to such persons 
it might be a sufficient answer, "whether it be 
right in the siglit of God to hearken unto you irioce 
than unto God, judge ye," But to show in what a 
mere piece of self-deceit and delusion their objection 
originates, I shall try the principle it proceeds on, 
in a parallel case. If it is uncharitable to make 
distinctions between people beeause they happen to 
have been brought up in habits and opinions diffe- 
rent from our own, I presume it is just as unchari- 
table to do so, when the difference is very trifling 
and nonsensical, as when it turns on serious nnd 
important matters. However wicked and unchari- 
table it may be to withdraw from a neighbour's 
society, because in some respects, he thinks, feels, 
and acts differently from ourselves, it will hardly 
be more wicked when tbese respects are 
consequence than when they involve mere fandesi 
If it is wicked to withdraw on account of religioO 
differences, how much more so on account of an) 
other difference in the world. 

Bearing this in mind, then, let us examine fori 
momeut certain distinctions, which are acknow* 
ledged through the whole world, good and bad, U 
regulating the terms on which one man associatet 
with another, 

B is a man of excellent character, honest, sober, 
kind-hearted, brave, religious ; and A knows it and 
esteems him. Does it follow from this that A 
acknowledges B as an equal, visits him, allows the 
families to contract intimacies and intermarriageal 
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No ; B 18 a fisherman and A is a Lord : one has 
rough hands, and the others mooth ; one has little 
money, the other a great deal ; and other differences 
of about the same real importance ; and these are al- 
lowed to constitute a just, rational, natural barrier 
between the families of A and B. 

Such is the world which stigmatizes a separation 
from Socinians as uncharitable ! If I did not know 
respectable persons who joined in this senseless cry» 
I should refer it either to hypocrisy or madness. 

Yet granting that we are in duty bound to with- 
draw, in some degree, from the society of lax per- 
sons, whether in faith or morals, it will be said that 
it is a difficult and almost impossible task to judge 
what that degree is. The thoughtlessness of others, 
and of our own past lives, has entangled us with 
friendships, and relationships, and obligations of 
various kinds, in families. from which we are thus 
called on to separate ourselves ; are all such ties to 
go for nothing? or if not, how intricate is the path 
of duty ! It is so. It imposes on us a painful and 
most perplexing task. Who is sufficient for it? If 
indeed the Spiritual Rulers of the Church were free 
to use their Apostolical authority, their word would 
be a law to us in this embarrassing situation. We 
should then be furnished with a guide far safer 
than our private judgment, swayed as this must 
perpetually be, either by fear or favour. But as 
things are, we are left to ourselves : persecuting 
laws, enacted in despotic times, prevent our holy 
fathers, the Bishops, from acting. If they took on 
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thetiisdvfs to excouiitmnicate, except under certain 
imposed restrictions, that amount in almost all 
cases to a prohibition, they would forthwith come 
under a law enacted by Edward III.; confiscating 
all their goods, whether ecclesiastical or personal, 
and subjecting themselves, their aiders and abettors, 
to perpetual imprisoumeut. Can we expect tliem 
to face such cuusequences, it' we shrink from our 
own share of paiti and difficulty? 

§ 4. [0,i Mr. Km>:t'f> vieiet of Church Discii,iiHc\'\ 

Mr. Knox [is reported to have expressed the fol- 
lowing sentiments:] 

" He very eloquently maintained, that the wait 

' [The following remarks, which were written in 1834, awl 
ill the MS. stand in the form ot' a letter to a third person, 
niuat be considered aa directed, nut bo niuch against so R- 
markable a man as Mr. Knox, who had to struggle with many 
disadvantages in pursuing religious truth, and who, consideriDg 
these, is rather to be honoured for what he attained, than to be 
severely treated where he failed, as against the doctrine which 
he is reported to have advocated in the passage referred to. 
The cause of his advocating it is to be founded in the amiable 
endervour, so rernarkable iu bis writings, to prove that every 
thing is beat just as it is. Accordingly he must be considered, 
in the ease in question, rather as an advocate making the most 
of given circumstances, than as feeling it incumbent on him to 
give an independent and unbiassed opinion on a questioo 
which had to be decided as the Word of God enjoined. It 
may he as well to add, that the Author of these Strictures is 
^jknown to his iriends to have felt the excellence and value of 
Other writings of Mr. Knox, which appeared at a later date, 
g his Essay on the Eucharist. 3 
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of discipline in the Churchy so much cmnplained of, 
was one of its happy features. His reason for so 
regarding it was, that religion was thus presented 
to the view and acceptance of men without any 
obtrusion of human interference ; without any of- 
fence to the scrupulousness of a hesitating and 
bashful mind ; without any violation to that sort 
of nervous delicacy which is peculiar to some con- 
stitutions ; without interposing any mediator be- 
tween man and his God. He was glad that in one 
place Christianity appeared free to all ; unfettered 
by any laws, unfenced with any preliminary exami- 
nations or menaces of disciplinary infliction. He 
thought that any kind of impediment thrown in 
the way, even of profligates coming to the partici- 
pation of Christian ordinances, would operate as a 
hindrance and repulse to timid, though honest 
ybtaries. He mentioned the case of Lord Chancellor 
Clare ; who, towards the close of his life, went to a 
village Church, where he might not be known, to 
take the Sacrament. He thought that the advan- 
tage of an establishm ent was twofold : 

" 1. It diffused universally a low form of religion ; 
overspread the land with a weak but pervading 
light ; preserved in the minds of all men, the idea 
that there was a God to go to, and such general 
notions respecting Him, as might afterwards be 
made efficient by any casual misfortune or event 
occasioning serious consideration. This was a 
light into which every man was born : he found 
himself enveloped in it without any eflFort of his 
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own ; he had it in his power to make all the use he 
pleased of it, but was not disgusted by its obtrusive 
and imperious implicitness. 

"2. The other advantage was that of enabling 
men of higher intellectual powers to frame their 
own religion, without the intervention of any 
human guides ; to become acquainted with God for 
themselves, through the medium only of the estab- 
lished formularies and ordinances; cultivating a 
deep, inward, spiritual, philosophical, cordial pietj". 
of a more refined and sublime nature, than could be 
produced under the agency of religious instructiuD, 

" An establishment, therefore, was suited to the 
diffusion of important general notions, and to the 
promotion of a sublime piety. 

" Between these two extremes, it was very desi- 
rable that there should be an energy, an explicit- 
□ess, a forwardness, and a familiarity of religious 
instruction, adapted to produce strong though iiol 
refined feelings of devotion, and suited to train up 
the less abstracted and contemplative mind. This 
object he considered the best attained by sects aiiJ 
societies'." 

On the other hand, we read in the Commioationl 
Service, that " In the Primitive Church there wasi 
a Godly Discipline, that at the beginning of Lentil 
such persons as stood convicted of notorious sioil 
were put to open penance, and punished in thisl 
world, that their souls might be saved in the day of I 

' Jebb's Introduction to Burnet's Lives, pp. xxxv. xxx 
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I the Lord ; and that others, admonished by their 
I example, might be the more afraid to offend. 

" Instead whereof, (until the said Discipline may 
he restored again^ which is much to be wished^) it is 
thought good, that at this time (in the presence of 
you all) should be read the general Sentences of 
God's cursing against impenitent sinners, gathered 
out of the seven and twentieth chapter of Deuter- 
I onomy, and other places of Scripture : and that ye 
should answer to every Sentence, Amen : To the 
intent that being admonished of the great indigna- 
tion of God against sinners, ye may the rather be 
moved to earnest and true repentance ; and may 
walk more warily in these dangerous days ; fleeing 
from such vices, for which ye affirm with your own 
mouths the curse of God to be due." 

The first remark which I have to offer respecting 
these views of Mr. Knox's, will possibly appear to 
many excellent persons entitled to little weight. 
It is, indeed, so obvious, and lies so much on the 
surface of this question, that it can scarcely have 
escaped the attention of any one to whom the sub- 
ject is familiar. Yet, as there are perhaps some, 
who may, without inquiring for themselves, have 
taken for granted that the opinion of the Church, 
expressed in the Commination Service, is right, 
and on finding this opinion disregarded by the per- 
sons in question, may at first feel perplexed and 
distressed, I think it worth noticing what may pos- 
sibly have escaped their observation, that is, that 
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Mr. Knox's view is built on a denial of the Apos- 
tolical Priesthood. 

The supposition that Christ has left behind Him 
on earth a set of persons commissioned as His Am- 
bassadors to their fellow men, is at once subversive 
of his whole system ; and consequently it is on a 
denial of this that his system rests. If the existing 
Bishops and Presbyters of the Apostolical Church 
are really authorised by Christ to act as His vice- 
gerents on earth ; if it is God's ordinance that Chris- 
tianity should be offered to men through otber 
men, set apart by Him for that purpose, and com- 
manded to teach all nations in His name ; if these 
things are admitted, then Mr. Knox's proposition 
will run as follows : — 

" The want of Discipline so much complained of 
in the Church is one of its happy features. For 
Religion is thus presented to the view and ac- 
ceptance of men without any obtrusion of human 
interference (on the part of those whom God has 
set apart for the purpose of obtruding it;) without 
any offence to the scrupulousness of hesitating and 
bashful minds, (which would feel offended at having 
religion offered to them as God has appointed that 
it should be offered ;) without any violation of that* 
sort of nervous delicacy which is peculiar to some 
constitutions, (and which God did not sufficiently 
consider;) without interposing any mediators I)e- 
tween man and his God, (even those whom God has 
Himself chosen to interpose.) 

" By the absence of Church Discipline, men uf 
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higher intellectual powers are enabled to frame 
tieir own religion, without the intervention of 
. (those) human guides, (whom God has provided to 
assist them in framing it ;) to become acquainted 
with God for themselves, through the medium 
only of formularies and ordinances, established (by 
men) ; cultivating a piety more refined and sublime, 
than could be produced under the agency of (that) 
religious instruction (which is established by God 
Himself.") 

Such is Mr. Knox's assertion, when paraphrased, 
as it must necessarily be, by those who acknow- 
ledge an Apostolical Priesthood ; and if, under this 
paraphrase, it becomes a gross and evident absurd- 
ity, I shall scarcely [take] an unwarrantable [step] 
in concluding that Mr. Knox did not acknow- 
ledge such a Priesthood. The same thing, how- 
ever, is more fiilly avowed a little farther on. In 
unfolding to us the different schemes of religious 
instruction which he considers best adapted to the 
various conditions of Christians, more or less ad- 
vanced in intellectual refinement, he informs us that 
there is one class whose spiritual welfare he con- 
siders " best provided for by" (I cannot believe that 
his friends go along with him in this opinion,) 
" Sects and Societies/' That is to say, he considers 
that there is a class of persons who are more likely 
to become good Christians when out of the commu- 
nion of the Church than in it ; persons who will 
ierive more benefit from the Ministry of unor- 
[ained than of ordained persons ; who had better 
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eat bread and drink wine in the meeting-house tbaA 
partake of the couaecrated elements in Church. 

Such is the estimate Mr. Kiiox has formed of the 
privileges of Church Membership, and the use of 
the Apostolical Priestliood : first, he holds up as 
obtrusive meddlers all those who presume, in tht 
presence of the higher orders, to stir up the gil 
that is within them by the imposition of handa 
and secondly, as to the lower orders, if I may spei 
his meaning in plain words, be thinks Dissent 
good enough for them. 

I have made tliese observations, not with at 
idea that they will tend to lower Mr. Knox'a a 
thority in the judgment of his admirers. Tl 
opinions which I have attributed to him, are, I kaoi 
but too common among that class of intellectuatl 
refined persona who " have framed their religion 
tbemaelvea." Nor again is it my intention to argi 
against these opinions, which has been done alread 
so many hundred times over, that those who hai 
not been convinced, cannot. I have merely statfl 
the fact, that Mr. Knox did entertain them, for 
sake of plain and humble-minded Christians, wl 
mighi be disposed to defer unduly to the aul 
rity of those who sanction hira, unless they saw 
lengths to which it was to carry them. 

And now I sliall j)roceed to another point, ti 
consideration of which will not be regarded, ei 
in this age, as altogether superfluous. That 1| 
Knox's views consist ill with a due regard for 
Apostolical Priesthood, I liave already pointed 
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/proceed to inquire whetlier they consist better 
with the Holy Volume itself. 

And first I call attention to what seems to roe 
Ifr. Knox's fundamental error; the primary dis- 
repancy between his system of religion and that 
roposed to us by Jesus Christ. It is unnecessary 
>r me to remind his friends, that in the New Tes- 
unent we find no intimation of any advantage 
ceruing to Christians in the eyes of (rod from in- 
^Uectual powers and philosophical refinement. If 
Ir. Knox had thought more of his Bible, and less 
f ** framing for himself his own religion," he would 
tave learned to form a very different estimate of 
^ seducing words of man's wisdom," of " philosophy 
md vain deceit," of " knowledge that puffeth up," 
if that temper to which <* the Cross of Christ was 
bolishness." Surely it is in no very strict accord- 

»e with such expressions, that we find Mr. Knox 

tricting the capacity for what he is pleased to 

"a sublime piety," to this very class, from 

long whom St. Paul tells us that so few were 

led. This appears to be a very unscriptural 
(ought indeed, and to indicate a frame of mind 

dch in the primitive ages of Christianity would 
to^ce have found the straight gate and narrow way 
l^t leadeth unto life. 

^:The same sentiment is brought out in a still 
l^arer and more offensive form^ in what Mr* Knox 
tils us of that other class of zealous Christians^ 
pm for a want of inteUectoal re6nement be deems 
Ijgpipable of his ^ sablime piety/" ^ Betireeo the 

VOL. I. X 
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two extremes," says Mr. Knox, (that is, betweerf 
the sublimely pious persons of high intellectuafj 
powers, and those who, to use Mr. Knox's words, 
have just preserved " the idea that there is a God 
to go to, and such general notions respecting Him 
as may be afterwards made efficient,") "betweea 
these two extremes it is necessary that there should 
be an energy, an explicitness, a forwardness and 
familiarity of religious instruction, adapted to pro- 
duce strong, though not refined, feelings of devo- 
tion, and suited to train up the less abstracted and 
contemplative mind." It is impossible to mistake 
this, even if it were disjoined from the preciouft 
declaration about " Sects and Societies." It is bat 
too plain that Mr. Knox considers all those whom 
nature or fortune has disqualified for high intelleo 
tual occupations, as disqualified likewise for a higti 
station in the kingdom of Heaven. It is impossible 
to deny that this is [the] spirit of the passage which 
has just been quoted. Mr, Knox evidently coo» 
siders, that the highest state of moral and religioi 
elevation can be attained only by the educated ai 
polished classes of society, and even among these b 
none except persons of higher intellectual powei 
while the rest of the congregation of Christ's liti 
ones, the poor, the illiterate, the slow of thougl 
the "less abstracted and contemplative minds," a 
grouped together in a body, and consigned over I 
"strong though not refined feelings of devotion." 
This is really such a flight as I should seal 
expect to find sanctioned by a Christian Bish( 
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What! are we to be told that the Fishermen of 
Galilee were strangers to the high devotion of a 
modern philosopher? Is the Gospel of St. John a 
Methodistical rhapsody, resulting from ** strong 
though not refined feelings of devotion ?" and what 
shall we say of Mary, the sister of Lazarus, and of 
that other Mary, whom " all generations shall call 
Blessed?'* and who are they that shall "sit on 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel," when 
" the last shall be first and the first last ?" 

In fact, this notion is one which cuts at the 
very root of the Christian spirit ; and instead of 
teaching us to love the thing which Christ com- 
mands, and to desire that which He doth promise, 
proposes to us a new calling, whereunto He hath 
not called us. "Ye see your calling, Brethren," 
says one incapable of abstracted contemplation, 
" how that not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble are called. But 
God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty ; and the base things of the world and the 
things which are despised hath God chosen, yea 
the things that are not^ to bring to nought the 
things that are : that no flesh should glory in His 
presaice." 

The religion of Jesus Christ is in an especial 
manner the religicm of the poor; and it was to 
these that the Gospd was first preaebed ; it was 
these that heard it gladly. The fisber^s wt by the 
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lake of Gennesaretb, the shop of the wauderin^j 
teot-makers at Corinth, and of the pnrple-seller rffl 
Thyatira, these were the good ground where the seed 
of the true Faith fell, and brought forth its thirtyi 
and its sixty, and its hundred fold : and Mr. KnoXi 
when he sets up, in opposition to these, " the deep in- 
ward philosophical cordial piety" of his " abstracted 
and contemplative minds," has exhibited to us a 
very deplorable example of a " man of higher intel- 
lectual powers framing his own religion for himself." 

This I conceive to be the foundation of Mr. 
Knox's errors ; but it has led him into others, 
which I shall proceed to notice as they occur, and 
which are all traceable to the same spirit of undue 
partiality towards cultivation and refinement 

Mr. Knox seems to augur some great advantage 
from the universal difiusion " of a low form of relb 
gion...of which men have it in their power to main 
all the use they please, without being disgusted ai 
its obtrusive and imperious implicitness." Wittt 
out stopping to inquire whether Mr. Knox did nal 
mean explicitness, I will ask attention to the queS 
tion, whether this low form of Religion, if tro^ 
predicated of the general state of baptized personi 
in acknowledged possession of the full privileges a 
Church membership, may not likewise be tru^ 
predicated of the Church itself, which acknowledgf 
them, I believe it will be found that in the Serif 
ture language, when any fault or excellence is atti 
buted to great bodies of men, as cities, natiofl 
and, in the New Testament, Churches, it is attritx 
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ted, not to every individual member of those bodies, 
but to the generality ; and that it alludes not to the 
inward tempers and characters, but to their super- 
ficial developement, to the broad and obvious fea- 
tures which are obtruded on the public view: and 
if, notwithstanding the sublime piety which Mr. 
Knox speaks of as existing in the Church of Eng- 
land, Btilt it may be truly said of the great body of 
its members, that the form of religion diffused 
among them is " low ;" if for fear of " disgusting" 
these half-converted votaries '• with its forward- 
ness," it silently countenances their gross and public 
rices ; then, according to the Scriptural method of 
judging, it cannot be acquitted of their sins. 

I put it to Mr. Knox's admirers; have we any 
good reason for feeling certain, that in the Church 
Bf Laodicea, there may not have been among those 
whom Jesus loved, (Rev. iii. 19.) some persona as 
Bubliutely pious as any of Mr. Knox's self-tutored 
philosophers? Is there any thing in the description 
pf that Church which proves its religion to have 
been worse than generally "low," its zeal feebler 
than to shrink from the imputation of " forward- 
pess ?" May there not have been in Laodicea, as in 
the days of Ahab, "seven thousand who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal?" And may it not be that, 
in spite of all the " deep inward philosophical piety" 
ivhich Mr, Knox discerns among ourselves, we ue- 
fertheleas may in too many points resemble the de- 
roted Laodieeaus? May it not be, that if the 
&.men, the Faithful and True Witness, should in 
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His goodaees deign to utter His warning voice 
against the Angel of the Church of London, it 
would run in terms similar to the following? "Be- 
cause thou sayest, I am rich, and increased in 
goods, and have need of nothing, and knowest nut 
that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked, I counsel thee to buy of 
Me gold tried in the tire, that thou mayest be riL'b, 
and white raiment that thou mayest be clothed, 
and that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear" 
In another of iVlr. Knox's remarks, he displays a 
peculiar tendeniess for what he calls, " the scrupu- 
lousness of a hesitating and bashful mind," and 
"that sort of nervous delicacy which is peculiar to 
some constitutions." One would have thought, 
that when Mr. Knox wrote this, he must have been 
thinking on matters very different from the stern 
intercourse of Priest and penitent ; 
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I am indeed aware, (as who is not ?) that persons 
in the higher and more refined ranks of life do feel 
a certain awkwardness and reluctance as to acknow- 
ledging their filial relation to the Clergy. To 
associate with their Parish Priest on the footing of 
a gentleman they do indeed sometimes condescend* 
when his education and habits of life seem to entitle 
him to that character ; or even should he in these 
«pects fall something short of the standard re- 
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quired from their lay associates, they can admit 
Wm to their table on Sunday, and even refrain from 
smiling when he says grace. But I can feel with 
Mr. Knox that all this falls something short of a 
recognition of his pastoral character, and that any 
attempt on his part to approach theni on a different 
footing would be received with a " scrupulousness," 
whether "hesitating," or " nervous," or " bashful," 
or what Mr. Knox pleases, which would operate as 
a " repulse ;" snch a repulse as John the Baptist 
met with from Herod. 

But to go at once to what seems to be Mr. 
Kdox's main point, the palmary argument, by 
which he would prove the evil tendency of Church 
Discipline. 

" He thought that any kind of impediment 
thrown in the way, even of profligates coming 
to the participation of Christian ordinances, would 
operate as a hindrance and repulse to timid 
tliough honest votaries. He mentioned the case of 
Lord Chancellor Clare, who, towards the close of 
his life, went to a village Church, where he might 
Hot be known, to take the Sacrament." 

When one reads of timid votaries, the first thing 
that suggests itself to one is the publican in the 
parable, " who stood afar off, and would not so 
much as lift np his eyes to heaven, but smote upon 
his breast, saying, God, be merciful to me a sinner." 
Such is the timidity of a broken and contrite heart, 
Bnd most assuredly such timidity God will not 
despise. Yet it is worth considering for a moment. 
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whether this is very like the case of Lord Chaw 
cellor Clare. First, in what sense can it be sak' 
th^t Lord Clare stood afar off, and would not sc 
much as lift up his eyes to Heaven ? How couU 
be, if he had beeu the most presumptuous man at 
earth, have approached his Maker more closely, ot 
fed his eyes higher? If the Altar of Christ i| 
afar oflF, what ia near? If mortal eyes can look toJ 
wards Heaven, where else shall they seek for i^ 
than in the presence of the Body and Blood of theiW 
Redeemer ? If Lord Clare stood afar off, what plaed 
is left for the Pharisee? J 

I fear that the timidity [which] the BishopV 
friend here speaks of, is very different from thw 
encouraged in the gospel. Lord Clare's timidity 
consisted in "going to a village Church, where 
he might not be known ;" in concealing from h^ 
associates and acquaintance an act which seemed tff 
imply a confession of past misconduct ; in fearingl 
to confess Jesus Christ before men, that is, iB 
ranging himself among those against whom WBj 
have the terrible declaration, that "of them thl 
Son of man shall be ashamed, when He cometh 'h 
the clouds with His holy Angels." 

I can believe that to such timidity, what Mf 
Knox calls preliminary exactions, might operate 
a repulse. Whether such a repulse would not h 
the harbinger of a more fearful one hereafter, J 
leave his friends to determine. 

Nor will the advocates for Church Discipli 
shrink from admitting that there is also anotbA 
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class of persons to whom its " menaces" " might 
operate as a repulse." There are certain spoliators 
whose love of religion is said to stand high in their 
own estimation, and that of some of Mr. Knox's 
advocates. Picture them extending hands, fresh 
stained with sacrilege, to receive the Blessed Body 
Lord ; picture them, and if your vocabulary 
iftirnish you with no fitter designation, class 
too with your timid votaries. To these per- 
sons, and to the like of them, I can conceive that 
disciplinary inflictions might indeed prove very 
Qnacceptable. I can conceive the " hesitating bash- 
fiilnees" with which they would receive any " obtru- 
sive interference between themselves and their God." 
I own, however, it does not appear clear to me that 
such interference would be unkind or unnecessary, 
unlras it is no longer possible, in the present state 
<rf the world, that " prayer should be turned into 
sin." There are persons to whom the Lord hath 
said, " Why dost thou preach My laws and takest 
Mj covenant into thy mouth, whereas thou hatest 
WJtilt reformed, and hast cast my words behind thee; 
^Pl^ thou sawest a thief thou consentedst unto him, 
^nd hast been partaker with the adulterers." 

To these two classes of persons, the penitent who 
is ashamed of being known to repent, and to the 
Belf-satisfied sinner, a Godly Discipline would cer- 
tainly deny access to the Holy Mysteries of our 
Religion ; and doubtless, if it is assumed as an 
axiom that all such denial must necessarily be 
Wong, if there is no such thing as an unworthy 
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communicant, but the mere fact of his wishing 
communicate is to be taken as a proof of fitness 
it, then indeed it must be admitted that the abse»4 
of Church Discipline is, as Mr. Knox has called |t 
" one of the happy features of the Church 
England." But let it be understood fairly i 
clearly that this assumption is what Mr. Knox' 
view proceeds upon. Let not the mind of tlW 
unwary reader be distracted with such irrelevaDi 
phrases as those with which Mr. Knox's naked 
unsupported assertioi^has been so studiously [mixei 
up.] Let us hear no more of " hesitating bash 
fulness," and "nervous delicacy," and "timid vi 
taries ;" but let the truth be spoken out at oncB 
the naked proposition enunciated, that Mr. Kno 
considers Church Discipline a bad thing, not h 
cause in some cases it might operate prejudicial! 
but because in its very idea it is an evil ; not 
cause it might occasionally exclude worthy corai 
nicants, but because an unworthy one is an 
surdity. 
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Of the three small volumes which form the subject 
of [the following remarks,] only one is acknowledged 
in the title page as Mr. Blanco Wliite's ; but so little 
tnmble is taken by the author to conceal the iden- 
tity of the source from which they proceed, that 
there can be no discourtesy in treating them all as 
hiii, and using them to throw light (which they 
frequently do) on one another's meaning. 

Their intention is to exhibit the process of 
thought by which Mr. Blanco White, after he had 
renounced the errors of the Koman Catholic reli- 
^on, was prevented, in the first instance, from 
acquiescing implicitly in any of the established 
forms of orthodox Protestantism ; and then gradu- 



1 fviz. 1. Observations on Heresv and Orthodoxy. Bv the 
Rev. Joseph Blanco White. 2. Second Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in search of a Religion, with Notes and Illustrations. 
JSToi by the Editor of Captain Rock's Memoirs. — ^These Re- 
marks were written in November, 1835, and appeared in the 
British Critic for January, 1836.] 
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ally urged forward, without tlie power of discoveq 
ing any other resting place, first, to a Latitudinaria^ 
conviction that no single definite belief respecting 
the object of religious faith was better or nion 
pleasing to God titan any other ; and finally, to i 
full adoption, which, however, he still holds to bei 
matter of indifference, of the Socinian creed. Aim 
what makes them particularly interesting is, ontW 
one hand, the known ability and character of tb 
writer: and on the other, the length andpaiaftl 
nature of the struggle, in which he endeavoured 
however ineffectually, to hold fast against wha 
appeared to him the suggestions of reason, the faiti 
which habit had taught him to revere. 

Mr. Blanco White's present opinions have m 
been embraced by him hastily, or carelessly. E 
has not arrived at them by the off-Iiand, heedlef 
process which leads the modern indifferentist ( 
disencumber liiniself of what he thinks superfluotd 
articles of belief, or wilfully to take up such as an 
most congenial to his feelings. His Latitudinarii 
views are the result, not, as is generally the cat 
of a haughty negligence, which will not stoop I 
examine the foundations of different creeds, but i 
a minute and pains-taking enquiry into the foundi 
tion of each ; and the particular notion of the Chd 
tian system which he has adopted for his own, fil 
from having been taken up wilfully, or in con 
pliance with the beut of his disposition, seems, t 
the contrary, to have been forced on him again 
his will, to the overthrow of early mental habil 
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and of strong devotiooal sentimeDts, by what ap- 
peared to him the overwheliniDg demands of reason. 
The following is his own brief account of his 
state of mind daring the interval between his 
tlirowing off Roman Catholicism and finally adopt- 
ing his present creed, from which it will be seen, 
that, fatal as is the error into which he has fallen, 
he at least may be considered, so far as it is possible 
for us on such subjects to judge of one another, to 
bve fallen into it sincerely. 

*^My doubts of the truth of the Established 
riews began with the systematic and devout study 
of the Scriptures, which I undertoolc in 1814, when, 
free from the engagements which, in the service of 
England, as well as of my native country, had 
occupied iiie during the four preceding years, I 
lemoved to Oxford, for the exclusive purpose of 
devoting myself to theology. 
''In the year 1818,... I arrived at the Unitarian 

view of Christianity 

''Having, till about 1824, continued in that 
ltate,...a revival of my early mental habits, and of 
pIfluMBe devotional sentiments which are inseparably 
i»|ioimected with the idea of intellectual surrender to 
lome Church, induced me again to acquiesce in the 
btablished doctrines, — not from conviction — not 
I gVjrthe discovery of sounder proofs than those which 
I had found insufficient, — but chiefly by the power 
L&i^ that sympathy which tends to assimilation with 

Dune we love and respect 

"But to proceed. Not long after my strong 
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attachment to many orthodox and highly religious 
persons had given full sway to my deeply seated 
habits of attachment to a church, (habits which,' 
when it is remembered that from the age of fonri 
teen I belonged to the most compact and best on 
ganized body of clergy which ever existed, must 
found quite natural,) my reason resumed its operas 
tiona against the system that I had thus wilfully 

re-embraced I had not yet at that time settled, td 

my entire satisfaction, the important point which 
forms the subject of the following letters. I had 
long been convinced that most of the questions which 
so hopelessly divide the Church of Christ, are nol 
essential to Christianity. I knew that the distinct 
tion between essential and non-essential articles <A 
faith must be arbitrary, since there is no certain 
mle to distinguish them. But I had not full; 
made the application of that fact, — the absence of 
rule not subject to rational doubt; nor found, as 1] 
did soon after, that the absence of every rule of] 
dogmatic faith is in perfect confonnity with tl 
tenor and spirit of the New Testament. As I hi 
not yet obtained this conviction, and was not indlf 
ferent about ray duty to God, I could not but fe 
distressed, when, still under a remnant of th 
early impressions of identity between saving fa 
and right opiniotis, I found my orthodoxy enii 

bling to dust, day by day 

" The last fact I shall state is, that in 
anxiety to avoid a separation from the Church, 
a deliberate surrender of my mind to my old Ui 
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tarian convictions, I took refuge in a modification 
of the Sabellian theory, and availed myself of the 
moral unity which I believe to exist between 
God the Father and Christ, joined to the conside- 
ration, that Christ is called in the New Testament 
the Image of God, and addressed my prayers to 
God, as appearing in that image. I left nothing 
untried, to cultivate and encourage this feeling by 
devotional means ; but such efforts of mere feeling. .. 
were always vain and fruitless The devout con- 
trivance would not bear examination. Sabellianism 

bonly Unitarianism disguised in words In this 

state, however, I passed five or six years ; but the 
return to clear and definite Unitarianism, in which 
I had formerly been, was as easy as it was natural." 
Such is the melancholy history Mr. Blanco White 
lias given us of the state of his mind, '^ during the 
greatest part of more than twenty years," and he 
concludes it with the following reflection : — 

" I do not absolutely reproach myself for having 
Bo long indulged the sympathies which made me 
linger in connexion with the Church, when my 
understanding had fully rejected her principal doc- 
trines ; at all events, I derive from that fact, the 
Mtisfaction of being assured, that far from having 
embraced Unitarianism in haste, the only fault of 
which I cannot clear myself, is that of reluctance 
and dilatoriness to follow my convictions in its 
finvour." 

Now every one who reads this account, unless, 
iildeedy he supposes Mr. Blanco White to have 
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altogether deceived himself aa to the state of hid 
feelings and inclinations, will admit at once, that 
his errors, great and perilous as they are, oughl; 
not to be confounded with common-place laxity of' 
religious opinion. The train of thought which hasj 
operatt^d so powerfully with a person of his inteU 
lectual acuteness, may be expected beforehand to bl 
free from the vulgar fallacies which are the stunt 
bling-blocks of inferior and Less serious mindf 
Absolute novelty of course cannot be looked for 
a subject which has for centuries engaged the spec 
ulations of first-rate intellects, — of an Episcopiu 
a Hales, a Chillingworth, a Locke ; but anciei 
and often-refuted arguments may be exhibited bj 
an original thinker, in guises so novel as apparentl] 
to elude the force of all that has been urged agains 
them, and to require for all practical purposes 
new refutation. And this is just what has beel 
eflfected by Mr. Blanco White. Doubtless, to pei 
sons of habitually settled views, the conclusions 8 
which he arrives will appear so extravagantly rasli 
as themselves to furnish a refutation of the ster*^ 
which led to them. 

Such persons will, perhaps, feel impatient at st 
ing arguments, which to their own matured jud| 
ments are self-destructive, opposed on any groiu* 
except that of their terminating in absurdity ; at 
certainly, if all persons were of mature judgmei 
in religious matters, and of habitually settled view 
a critical examination of Mr. Blanco White's ra 
sonings might justly merit their impatience, bein| 
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n that case it would be, a work of mere super- 
is curiosity. But, unhappily, the number at 
ma so cirruinstancMl is extremely limited ; 
1 compared with the coantless nmltilode* 
)e circumstances are directly opposite, it is as 
ing. Matured jadgmeot and habitually settled 
a on the subject of religion are to be found but 
re instaooes, few and far between; while the 
rality, rash, ignorant, roaniiag n^ligently from 
opinion to another, are ready victims of the 
sophist who coraes in contact with them : and 
among minds of a higher cast, reallr intent on 
ivering truth, we see boldness of enquiry car- 
lo such excess as to make it erideut that no 
Jusion, however contrary to received and estab- 
}d doctrines, would act as an antidote to argu- 
ts brought forward clearly in support of it 
ain it is, then, that such persons, unless sup- 
1 with some defence less fragile than what their 
habits can furnish them with, must, on the 
isal of books like Mr. Blanco White's, fall at 
I into the train of fallacies from which subtler 
3s have been unable to extricate themselves, 
lay be said, indeed, that their error will in that 
be their own fault, for that they would have 
ped but for the irreverent habits which they 
indulged ; yet this seems hardly a reason for 
sing them our sympathy and assistance, even 
[Id it prove necessary in affording these, occa- 
tlly to abandon, for argument's sake, the high 
;nd on which established orthodoxy has en- 

>L. I. Y 
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trenched itself, and to adopt methods of reasooij 
as far as ourselves are concerned, simply hypothf 
ical, and addressed to the mistaken hj^othesis 
those we would instruct. 

To proceed, then, with Mr. Blanco White's arj 
ment. In the first place, it must be observed tl 
this is not intended to be, any more than it is,* 
regular defence of Unitarianism, It is an e: 
tion of the process of thought which eventually li 
the writer to become a Unitarian, and which pro! 
bly, if adopted by any other equally clear and in* 
pendent mind, would terminate in the same com 
aion : but its bearings on the Unitarian quest 
are only indirect ; it is occupied entirely with pi 
lirainary discussions, directed against certain vii 
and feelings, which tend (as we should say) happi 
but as Mr. Blanco White contends, most injurioi 
to repress freedom of inquiry on religious subji 
His primary object is to advocate what he consid 
a just liberty of thought, and to encourage a spi 
of investigation in the department of religious tn 
similar to that which has led to so many discovei 
in physical science. In this point of view, ere 
articles, confessions of faith, occupy a promii 
place in his disapprobation. These are, as it w( 
aa advanced guard arrayed in opposition to : 
views, and accordingly he selects them for the fi 
point of his attack. Romanist confessions, wl 
claim to be based on infallible authority, he argi 
against in the common way, urging the dispi 
existing among the Romanists themselves as to I 
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W"^ infallibility, the contradictory decisioDs 

I must be ascribed to it wherever it is aup- 

i to reside, and the total absence of any evi- 

; for its existence any where. But that such 

kriDuIfe should have been adopted by Protestant 

mmunitiee, he seems to look on as an error of a 

r more aggravated character, and this for the fol- 

j reasons. 

jAfae 6r$t place, he argues that a confession of 

awn up on an authority short of infallible, 

t claiming to be obligatory on the consciences 

> whom it is offered, is a self-evident ab- 

■an insult to common sense, so gross, that 

1 with it even the Romish figment of 

r seems tolerable. He insists largely on 

■adiction involved in the assumption" of a 

I coatroul the judgments of other men on 

of persons who admit the fallibility of 

—the wild unreasonableness of under- 

1 the one band to silence doubt, while de- 

1 the other the only rational and consistent 

c certainty; and then, as if not contented 

a general ground of attack, he proceeds to 

l;the framers of the existing confessions with 

I inconsistency, in having, by the very act of 

^Ig them up, asserted in their own persons a 

b which they were at the same time attempting 

nthhold from all the rest of mankind, — the right 

! judgment in opposition to received stan- 

■ belief. The following passage he quotes 
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from U. Gnizot, in the Appendix to the " 'Yns^ 
o£ an Irish GeDtleman." 

" The Rerormers, while einplo}^ io the abolitioi^ 
of an absolute power orer things spiritual, were far 
from understanding the true principles of humaii 
liberty. They enfranchised the human mind, and 
yet wished to govern it by law : they were, in fact, 
establishing the supreme independence of private 
judgment, and believed all the while that they had 
succeeded in establishing a legitimate authority in 
matters of faith instead of an iliegitimate one. The 
Reformers had neither risen to the first principles 
on this subject, nor did they follow their own worif 

to its ultimate consequences They either did 

not know or did not respect the rights of the humaii 
mind to their full exteut. Claiming those rightl 
for themselves, they violated them in others..., 
Hence the air of inconsistency, the narrow bai 
which give such undue advantages to the enemi 
of the Reformation." 

And again, in the "Observations on Heresy a 
Orthodoxy," he supposes a Roman Catholic to argi 
thus with a Protestant, respecting the authority 
the Thirty-nine Articles. 

"If a judge of controversies (competent to ii 
pose confessions of faith) is (after all) to be acknlo' 
ledged, what prudent man will hesitate betwa 
one 80 distinguished and eminent as ours, and the 
which the Reformation set up? You blame us i 
grounding our Christian certainty on the guestU 
able fact of the divine a\n^o\ntment of Rome to 
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the head of the Christian world ; but can this un- 
^ certainty be compared with that which lies at the 
fery foundation of your Churches ? A few divines 
meet and draw up a list of theological propositions ; 
the secular power takes them under its protection, 
qects the clergy who will not submit to them, 
fences the Articles for a long period with penalties 
led civil disabilities, and makes them the rule of 
Christian faith Jar ever. This is what you call the 
judgment of the Church, which to oppose is heresy. 
It is heresy now to dissent from the Thirty-nine 
Articles ; but there was, it seems, a happy moment, 
when the notions of a few individuals could be set 
ip without heresy, against the judgment of a well 
ned and well constituted Church, to which all 
istians, except heretics, had for ages submitted 
lir private views of Christianity." 
Such are Mr. Blanco White's views as to the ab- 
ty of Protestant confessions of faith generally, 
in particular of the self-condemnation involved 
the conduct of those who imposed our own' : 

^ [He has in &ct taken it from the infidel Gibbon:]—'' The 

or personal animosity of Calvin proscribed in Servetus 

guilt of his own rebellion ; and the flames of Smithfield, in 

he was afterwards consumed, had been kindled for the 

iptiflts by the zeal of Cranmer. The nature of the tiger 

like same, bat he was gradually deprived of his teeth and 

A spiritual and temporal kingdom was possessed by the 

Pontiff: the Protestant doctors were subjects of a hum- 

Knnk, without revenue or jurisdiction. His decrees were 

by the antiquity of the Catholic Church \ thexr ^- 

and disputes were submitted to the people ; and VkeVt 
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but not contented with this, he attempts furthei 
exhibit their practical ill effects in the present, as li 
considers it, lamentable condition to which the e 
isting Church of England has been reduced by then 
He speaks of them, as if they had arrested tb 
growth and repressed the expanding energies of o 
system, at a time when, humanly speaking, it couj 
not possibly have attained perfection, and when 1 
one pretends that it had done so ; as having precli 



appeal to private judgment was accepted beyond their v 
by curiosity and enthusiaam. Since the daya of Luther a 
Calvin a secret relbrmation has been silently working i 
boaom of the Reformed Churches : mauy weeds of preju<i 
were eradicated, and the dificiples of Erasmus difiiised a s^ 
of freedom and moderation. The liberty of conacience has h 
claimed as a common beuetit and inalienable right ; the f 
governments of England and Holland introduced the practiw? 
toleration, and the narrow allowance of the laws has b 
larged by the prudence and humanity of the times. In the < 
ercise the mind has understood the limits of its powers, and: 
words and skadotes which might anmse the child, ( 
longer satisfy his manly reason. The volumes of controve 
are overspread with cobwebs ; the doctrine of the Protest 
Church is far removed from the knowledge or belief of 
private members, and the forms of orthodoxy are subsciil 
with a sigh or a smile by the modem clergy. Yet the friffl 
of Christianity are alarmed at the boundless impulse of enqi 
and scepticism ; the predictions of the Catholic 
plished; the web of mystery is unravelled by Arminians, Aril 1 
and Socinians, whose members must not be computed £l 
their separate congregations ; and the pillars of revelation 
shaken by those men who preserve the name without the s 
stance of religion, who indulge the Hcence without the \em 
of philoaophy." Chap. 54. 
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ded every subsequent generation of Churchmen from 

the exercise of rights, the necessity of which to the 

Church's welfare, nothing but the attainment of 

Huch perfection would have superseded ; in short, 

as having acted the part of a petrifying stream, of 

having fuutid us liviug, and left us stone. The 

governors of our Church, he contends, have been in 

every age between this and the Reformation, just 

as competent, in point of authority, to decide the 

questions settled in the Articles as their framers 

rlbemselves were; and the intervening period hag 

just as likely to suggest matter for reconsi- 

<u and change, as that was which suggested 

necessity of any Articles at all. Yet things 

'e been so arranged, that, arise what new matter 

■e may for consideration, the only authority 

•mpetent to consider it is disqualified for doing 

In: the Articles which our bishops have subscribed 

the condition of their remaining members of 

Church, and should any thing come before any 

of them to shake his belief in the accuracy of 

ly one of these Articles, he has no alternative but 

withdraw. Thus the body, who are to judge of 

Articles, must remain for ever, one and all of 

n, firm believers in these Articles; for the act 

disbelief cancels ipso facto the right of judgment, 

id all in consequence are excluded from the tribu- 

il, except those who remain pledged to decide one 

ty. The self-perpetuating system which results, 

es occasion to the following remarks ■ — 

^^■E! It is an abuse of terms, to speak of the Church 
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of Kiiglaiid as a body capable of collective viei 
and opinions, capable of improvement, and able 
remove whatever defects either time or the weak- 
ness of men have brought upon her. The Church 
of England, as by law established, consists in cei% 
tain formularies, — words, put together by four 
five men, and acquiesced in by a large portion of 

the then existing clergy 1 do not reject those 

formularies; but I object to their having supreme 
and irrevocable power over the living Church, In 
the present state of things, the formularies are 
above the Church. That they are so, is proved b^ 
the fact that the living congregation of christians, 
who by law are called 'members of the Church es- 
tablished in these realms,' are and must be perfectly 

passive The dimensions and shape of the mould 

into which the law has fixed them, must be 
dimensions and shape of their minds. Although 
it is not pretended that the framers of the mould 
were infallible, the mould itself is by law supposed 
to be unalterable. Whoever attempts to touch it 
must go out of the Church, There may be some- 
thing wrong, there may be something superfluouB, 
there may be much that is ill adapted to our times. 
Nevertheless the Church, the now-existing Church, 
like a geological petrifaction, must remain what 

it is for ever That such men as conceive thera^ 

selves endowed with infallibility, should provide 
for the perpetuity of their opinions, is naturaL 
But that those who never pretended to it, should 
contrive to make their views a law as inimutabi 
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as those of the Medes and Persians, is a curious 
and melanctioly instance of the force of theological 
prejudice." 

So far, Mr. B. White's argument applies gene- 
rally, without reference to subject matter, to all 
Protestant confessions and suhscrlptions, as imposed 
by one generation of Churchmen, confessing them- 
selves fallible, on successors who are not likely to 
be one whit more so. There remain, however, 
according to his view, other and still greater ob- 
jections to them, arising out of the subject-matter 
with which they are for the most part occupied, 
and which he considers to be such, as in the nature 
of things, to refuse human explanation. The sub- 
jects, he argues, which are brought before our con- 
teinplatiou in Scripture, if regarded in reference to 
«ar capacity for apprehending and explaining in 
lonr own language what is told us about them, are 
distinguishable into two very broad classes. One 
class relates to matters of which human experience 
l| takes cognizance — to historical facts — to the con- 
!] duct and motives of men — to the passions which 
seduce, and the principles which should be cultiva- 
'I ted to guard them. All these and similar, are such 
!| as to admit of being set before us in a very distinct 
and intelligible manner. The words and phrases 
j in which Scripture speaks of them, are used in their 
lordiaary and literal sense, standing for all they 
Citaad for in common language, and for nothing 
Bore; and hence the ideas they convey may be 
^mplete and accurate, just as much so as those 
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conveyed in correct conversation, or in well written 
books, and will just as much admit of being restated 
in other language, without any risit of beizig, from 
this circumstance, mutilated or distorted. If tlie 
idea intended to be conveyed in Scripture is dis- 
tinctly apprehended, a strict adherence to Scripture 
language is not necessary in ttie expression of it; 
we may explain our meaning in whatever terms 
seem best calculated for the purpose, and exhibit it 
in as many points of view as we please; and, since 
in those parts of Scripture where the language is 
literal such distinctness is attainable, there is no- 
thinir irrational in a person, who thinks he has at- 
tained it, undertaking to paraphrase and interpret 
for the benefit of other people. So far, then, as this 
class of subjects is concerned, creeds and articles, 
regarded merely as paraphrases of Scripture, are 
perfectly unexceptionable, open as they may be to 
objection on other grounds. 

But then the class of subjects to which aucli 
formula principally relate, are very far from being 
of this character. Those subjects, which, frop 
their falling under the cognizance of experience, 
can be treated of in literal language, have attracted, 
comparatively speaking, but little notice from the 
frainers of confessions, who, on the contrary, have 
been almost entirely taken up with things far re- 
moved from oiu- senses and knowledge ; — with 
things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard ; — 
the mysterious essence of the invisible God and the 
interminable scheme of His providence. And with 
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Irespect to these, it is obvious that the case is alto- 
gether different. On these subjects there are no 
literal words to stand for the ideas to be conveyed 
to us. Whatever language is employed for this 
purpose, must be deflected very far from its original 
meaning. It must be used as Mr. B. White hap- 
pily expresses it, — hieroglyphically. Sensible ob- 
jects must be made use of as emblems of objects 
beyond our senses ; and this, through resemblances 
and analogies, often exceedingly remote and indis- 
tinct; like that somewhere said to subsist, between 
Ecarlet and the sound of a trumpet, which, though 
sufficient, perhaps, to bring before a blind man an 
nearer the true one than any other he is capa- 
receiving, is nevertheless wholly inadequate 
le conveyance of any real knowledge. Thus 
we have the undefinable relation subsisting between 
the Creator and His creatures, imaged to us under 
the figure, or as Mr. Blanco White would call it, 
hieroglyphic, of Father and Children ; that sub- 
sisting between Jesus Christ and His Church, under 
the figure of the vine and its branches, or again the 
head and the body, or the corner-stone and the 
building held together by it; while the Third Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity (to denote His universal 
yet invisible influence, John iii. 3,) is represented to 
us by the same word, which in the original lan- 
guage of the New Testament signifies wind. So, 
too, in like manner, the Elements in the Eucharist, 
admitting of description in no literal and definite 
expressions, were figured, when our Lord would 
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explain their nature to His disciples, under such 
sensible images as would suggest the nearest ai>< 
proxiination to the truth, being called with this in- 
tent His Body and Blood. 

Now with respect to this class of suhjects, since 
the language, in which alone they can be set before 
us, is necessarily so vague and imperfect, it is quite 
obvious that the best ideas which can be conveyed 
to us through it, must be vague and imperfect like- 
wise. Ideas expressed in literal words are, if ex- 
pressed skilfully, much more full and complete than 
a first inspection of the words would indicate ; they 
admit of minute examination, and may be looked at 
on a different side ; but ideas which we arrive at only 
through the use of metaphors and analogy, are ne- 
cessarily one-sided, — examine them as we will, we 
can never get beyond the one simple impression, 
that in some unknown respect or other, a resem- 
blance subsists between the sign and the thing sig- 
nified. And hence, according to Mr. Blanco White, 
the folly, as well as presumption, of attempting to 
make such ideas clearer by any deviations from, or 
additions to, the strict Scripture expressions of 
them. All we know of them, he argues, is, that 
they are signified in Scripture under certain meta- 
phors or hieroglyphics, and from this scanty know- 
ledge, to proceed to fill up the picture by the intro- 
duction of other hieroglyphics, is, at best, to encum- 
ber the simplicity of the Divine Word, and in all 
probability, to distort and violate it. On these sub- 
jects, then, he sets up his face, not merely against 
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ireeds and articles, which he thinks intolerable on 
any subject, but against all attempts at human in- 
terpretation whatever. ^^ Metaphors, explanatory 
of metaphors,** he would altogether eschew; and 
''would leave the original, i. e. the Scriptural 
figure, to cast what shadow of itself it might, on 
each individual mind." 

The argument which it has just been attempted 
to draw out, will not be found in a continuous form 
in either of the volumes under our consideration, but 
has been brought together from scattered sources, 
and disengaged from much irrelevant matter, with 
which the author has mixed it up. The selection 
of one or two extracts, however, may in some de- 
gree enable the reader to judge whether it has been 
fairly stated. 

^ Words, when they express objects or actions 
with which we are experimentally acquainted, have 
their meaning proved by the objects expressed. 
If there is any doubt of the meaning, we point to 
the object, we describe the action, we refer to some 
feeling which we make definite by means of exter- 
nal marks. But when words attempt to express 
things with which no man is acquainted except in 
Ui awn mind, there is no possibility of ascertaining 
the exact meaning in which any one individual 
uses them. You cannot be sure of the meaning of 
a word, unless you are experimentally acquainted 
with the thing the word stands for. If the word 
represent a conception of another man's mind, no 
rtlier man can be sure that he knew the exact 
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meaning, unless he could be experimentally ai 
quainted with the conception itself." — Second Tra 
veU of an Irish Gent., vol, ii. p. 48. 

" The sense of words expressing objects whJcl 
are known by the senses, of actions which an 
known by experience, of feelings and atfections d 
which we are conscious — all this may be made the 
subject of verbal communication, with a great de- 
gree of certainty. Observe, I pray, that my enu- 
meration embraces not only the objects of moral 
legislation, but also all internal desires and tendeu- 
cies, as well as principles and motives. All these 
subjects are indeed capable of being expressed in 
language conveying a degree of certainty, adequate 
to every purpose connected with the regulation of 
the moral or accountable part of our being. Bui 
words which attempt to explain the meaning ol 
other words, without a final reference to some (rf 

these objects of experience reveal nothing."- 

Irish Gent., vol. ii. p. 63. 

"Every metaphor is a material figure. Every 
metaphor is a hieroglyphic which might be painted 
to the eye. The Scriptures, as they employ human 
language, necessarily use these verbal hieroglyphics 

These material figures are addressed of course 

to the human mind. It is there that they must be 
spiritualized by an individual and incommunicable 
process of the mind itself. But what have Divines 

done? fearing that {the original material figure) 

would not convey a jtroper smilUude of things in- i 
Tiisible, they have added several other material 
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figures by way of spirituaUfuition when out of 

these strange materials, each individual has made 
up a picture, such as he may be disposed to con- 
trive, then, and not before, is the divine satisfied 
that he has conveyed to others the conception which 
his own mind had formed from the Scriptural 
metaphor." — Irish Gent., vol. ii. p. 51. 

« The original, i. e. the Scriptural figure, should 
be left to produce whatever shadow of itself it 
might cast upon each individual mind. He who 
knew what was in man, must have intended it so, 
else he would have provided means for a different 
state of things. Surely he cannot have designed 
that, by using our own explanatory figures^ and 
casting their shadows upon the shadow produced 
by the original metaphor, we should attempt to 
throw light into our own or other men's minds." — 
Irish Gent., ii. 53. 

With these extracts we conclude our review of 
Mr. Blanco White's preliminary argument, respect- 
ing creeds and confessions, which, unless it can be 
made out that they rest on infallible authority, he 
conceives himself to have proved destitute in all 
cases, of all obligation on the consciences of those 
to whom they are proposed, and in most cases, i. e. 
wherever a mystery is involved, to have a necessary 
tendency to mislead. 

And now we come to his next point, viz. the 
consequent extreme difficulty, or, as he would say, 
practical impossibility of arriving at the true mean- 
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iiig of Scripture on any one of these mysterioii 
subjects. 

Human interpretations he has taught us alta 
gether to discard, as impediments to the trutlt 
He ha8 shown, as he thinks, that neither in point 
of duty, nor even of prudence, is there any reason 
for our submitting our private judgments to tiie 
judgment of the Church ; nor, when we have no 
judgment of our own, but are absolutely in doubd 
for applying to the Church for a solution of it 
And now he proceeds to iufer that Scripture, when 
we have disengaged ourselves from these false 
terpreters, and thrown ourselves on its own conteit 
as our sole guide to its meaning, is in many respects 
so obscure and ambiguous as to admit of almost 
any variety of meanings with equal probability. 
In this opinion, indeed, Mr, Blanco White is 
singular, as doctors of our Church have recentlj 
expressed it in the same or similar language. Tin 
ears of some of our readers will be familiar with a 
phrase of modern introduction — " the facts of Scrip- 
ture," which we find by certain writers distin* 
guished from its " doctrines ;" though, from thi 
ioose manner in which they have expressed them- 
selves, it might seem as if they had only imper- 
fectly comprehended the terms which they hai 
used. The drift of the distinction, however, has 
been plain enough. The "doctrines" which hav^ 
been thus distinguished from "the facts," are nest 
spoken of as " human theories" raised upon passag* 
of Scripture, which might, with equal probability 
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,ve been made the bases of " numberless other 
beories," i. e. systems of doctrine. And thua the 
fceived doctrines of the Church are exhibited by 
rofessing Churchmen, as one among an infinite 
ariety of possible meanings of the texts from 
ihich they are supposed to be deduced. But, to 
ffoceed : Mr. Blanco White seems to be aware that 
his view of his, supported as it may be by some of 
le learned, will not meet with a ready receptiou 
tmong the people at large. Clothe it as he may in 
Dgenious language, he is conscious that the com- 
lon sense of mankind will find something revolting 
1 it, — that he shall be unable to convince persons 
ho have studied the first verse of St. John, that 
'hat appeared to them its obvious and only mean- 
ing, was in reality only one among numberless 
(thers equally probable, — and so on with other 
texts : so to remove this (as he considers it) foolish 
prejudice, he remarks as follows : — 

Language being a collection of arbitrary signs 
ud words, having no meaning but that which is 
given them by the mental habits of those who use 
them, any word, and still more, any sentence, if 
iabitually repeated in connexion with certain no- 
tions, will appear to reject all other signilications, 
as it were by a natural power. The identical texts 
which opposite parties of Christians so decidedly 
assert to convey, nafuraUy and obviously, notions 
which destroy each other, are striking instances of 
power of association over language. The con- 
Itoveteialists stare in unfeigned surprise at ■w\\a.^ 
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each conceives to be tbe glaring absurdity and pa 
verseness of his opponeDt, The ill-subdued flami 
of equally genuine zeal make the blood boil in thei 
veins when they observe that pl<iin words ar 
used in their oftr/ott* sense; forgetting that in arbi 
trary signs, especially when they may be use 
Jigitratively, that sense alone can be obvious whict 
use has rendered familiar." — Heresy and Ortho- 
doxy, p. 47. 

Thus he would persuade himself, and the Protes- 
tant world in general, that the confidence felt 
our leading doctrines is nothing better than th 
result of habit, which has taught us to assc 
this particular meaning with certain texts equallj 
adapted to the conveyance of other, and even oppo- 
site associations — that it is nothing but habit wliio 
makes us refuse to interpret the first verse of S 
John as vaguely as we interpret Matt. sxvi. 8( 
concerning the Eucharist ; and (hat to proceed, a 
most Protestants do, to accuse of equal blasphemy 
those who interpret the latter text literally, or the 
former figuratively, is an exhibition of prejudice in 
its most recondite form. He seems to imagine tbal 
the system of Protestant interpretation, however 
we may persuade ourselves to the contrary, is in 
reality as little dependent on private judgment 
that of the Roman Catholics themselves ; the onlj 
difference being, that the Roman Catholics profess 
as a principle, their obligation to submit to tradi 
tion, while we unconsciously follow in the wake a 
certain doctors, whose views we have imbibed witi 
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mother's milk, and afterwards, from having so 
long taken them for granted, suppose to be self- 
evident. If he could but open our eyes to this fact, 
if he could but convince us how little real indepen- 
pence of thought our rejection of Romish infalli- 
bility has procured for us, and throw us really, as 
We vainly believe we have thrown ourselves, on the 
resources of private judgment, his object, he seems 
to think, would have been effected ; Scripture would 
appear to every one as obscure and impenetrable as 
it does to himself; we should have no more dog- 
matism, no more "obvious meanings" of passages 
relating to the mysteries of religion ; the utmost we 
ilionld expect would be to arrive at some " probable 
meaning;" and we should be content with seeing, 
B8 " through a glass darkly." For the farther illus- 
tration of his views on this subject, Mr. Blanco 
fiHiite has printed, in his Appendix, an extract 
ifrom some work of a Professor Norton, an Ameri- 
;caD Unitarian, whose object, like his own, seems 
evidently to be the introduction of a general scepti- 
eism on the subject of Biblical interpretation. This 
•person argues — • 

"That a very large portion of sentences, consL 
dered in themselves, that is, if regard he had merely 
to the words of which they are composed, are capa- 
ble of expressing not one meaning only, but two or 

lore different meanings ; or {to state the fact in 
ither terms) that in very many cases the same sen- 

nce, like the same single word, may be used to 
iress various and often very different ae'cv&e.a. 
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N^ow, in a great part of what we find written coO 
ceming the interpretation of language, and in i 
large portion of the specimens of criticism wliiet 
we meet with, especially upon the Scriptures, tht 
fundamental truth, this fact which lies at the verjl 
bottom of the art of interpretation, has either been 
overlooked or not regarded in its relations or eon- 
sequences. It may be illustrated by a single ex- 
ample. St. John thus addresses the Christians to 
whom he was writing, in his First Epist. ii. 20 :— 
' Te hare an anointing Jrom the Holy One, anH 
knotr all things' If we consider these words in 
themselves merely, we shall perceive how uncertaia 
is their signification, and how many diflerent mean- 
ings they may be used to express. The first clause^ 
' Ye have an anointing from the Holy One,' may 
si^ify — 

"1. Tltrom^ the Jitvoar of God ye have becmt 
Christian*, or believers in Christ ; anointing being 
a ceremony of consecration, and Christians being 
considered as consecrated and set apart from the 
rest of mankind. 

" 2. Or it may mean, Ye have been truly aanctU, 
JiftI in heart and life ; a figure borrowed from ou8 
ward consecration being used to denote inward 
holiness. 

" 3. Or, TV have been endued with miractilou 
powers: consecrated as prophets and teachers iM, 
the Christian community. I 

"4. Or, Ye have been well instructed in tkii 
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truths of' Christianity. (See Wetsteiu's Notes oq 
tiiis passage, and 1 Tim. iv. 7.) 

" I forbear to nieutiou other meanings which the 
fford aiioinfmg might be used to express. These 
are sufficient for our purpose. 

"The term Holy One, in such a relation as it 
holds to the other words in the present sentence, 
may denote either God, or Christ, or some other 
being. 

" Ye know all things, literally expresses the 
meaning, ye have the attribute of omniscience. Be- 
sides this meaning, it may signify, ye are JitUy 
(Kquainied with all- the objects of human know- 
ledge ; or, ye know every truth connected with 
Christianity: or, ye have all knowledge necessary 
tofwm your faith, and direct your cotiduct; or the 
proposition may require some other limitatiou : for 
oU things is one of those terms, the meaning of 
which is continually to be restrained and modified 
p by a regard to the subject present to the mind of 
the writer. 

"This statement may aflbrd some imperfect no- 
tion of the various senses which the words before 
Us may be used to express It must be remem- 
bered, that this passage has been adduced merely 
I by Way of illustration ; and that if it were neces- 
If sary, an indefinite number of similar examples 
(■I might be quoted." 

I But it is not only in detached passages regarded 
J hy themselves that Mr. Blanco White would main- 
tain the sense to be thus obscure. He wou\i \iaNe 
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it believed, that in many cases, no number of suclS 
passages, brotiglit ever so skilfully to bear ou 
anotber, can suffice to clear this obscurity up, or to 
bring out a precise and definite meaning, tn the 
Letters on Heterodoxy and Ortbodoxy, he appeals 
thus to his imaginary correspondent: — 

"You must frequently have observed the hopeless- 
ness of the attempts which are constantly madetff 
establish various points of Christian doctrine, hf 
logical arguments, founded on detached texts of 
Scripture. You must have seen regular collections 
of passages, selected with the utmost patience, and 
arranged into classes with the greatest iugenuitf 
Most works ou controversial divinity, are at- 
tempts of this kind, to draw some abstract proposi- 
tion, as the unquestionable result of the various ex- 
pressions of Scripture upon the given subject. YoB 
cannot but have observed, moreover, how short all 
such attempts fall of the intended object ; how very 
seldom any one is convinced by such works, unless 
by a predisposition of the will, he reads them il 
order fully to become, or to continue, of the ; 
opinion." 

The foregoing analysis may afford some notiol 
though certainly an inadequate one, of the line C 
argument which has conducted Mr. Blanco \Vhif 
up to this point. We now are brought at once G 
his conclusion, viz. that since the sense of Scriptur 
respecting those points on which the Cbristii 
world is divided into orthodox and heterodox, niui 
(bus ever be obscure and ambiguous, the circuK 
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stance of our having arrived at one belief or at 
another respecting it, cannot be of that paramount 
importance which is usually supposed ; in other 
words, that tlie common opinion, which identities 
what are called orthodox opinions with the scriptu- 
ral notion of saving Faith, cannot be a correct one. Ii 
If saving Faith implies orthodoxy, i. e, acquies- 
e in a certain collection of abstract deductions 
from the Scriptures, as logically true, or properly 
inferred from the language of Scripture, and no 
higher or more certain means to attain this object 
have been given to men by God, than their indivi- 
dual logical powers ; the discovery of saving Faith 
has an infinite number of chances against it, in re- 
spect to each individual. Could this be the plan of 
the All-wise and All-good for the salvation of His 
eieatures ?" 

And again : — 

" I repeat it with the most heartfelt confidence : 
a just and merciful God, when making the greatest 

display of His love to mankind God, the Author 

and Fountain of the blessings prepared for all man- 
Itind in the Gospel, must not be supposed to have 
Diade them dependant on doctrines so intricate, so 
incapable of being proposed in clear and uncontra- 
dictory language, so entirely unconnected with the 
sources of moral certainty." — Her. and Orth. p. 26. 

In this summary manner, does Mr. Blanco White 
dispose of that whole portion of divine revelation 
which relates to the mysteries of the world to come, 
ind brings before us the invisible Object o5 omi 
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Faith- If considered by itself, be says, it is bo 
■abigaous, that we can never ascertaia which, 
its many possible meanings, is the real one: 
if, to escape the doubts thus suggested, we seek 
certainty in the authorized interpretations, a short 
reflertioQ must convince us, that uuless these inter- 
pretations rest on infallible authority, all the cer- 
tainty which they can afford us must be founded oil 
self-delusioD. Hence, that it is inconsistent with 
God's goodness to suppose, that on these matters 
He should require of lis any one belief in preference 
to any other ; that all of us may abide fearlessly 
by the result of our separate judgments ; and that 
the conclusion at which each arrives will be, as far 
as he is concerned, the true one. 

Such is the conclusion which be deduces from 
what he considers the grand principle of Protest- 
antism, — the rec<^itioD of the text of Scripture as 
the s»le infallible guide in matters of religion. 
And from this conclusion, he maintains that we 
have no possibility of escape, except by going all 
lengths with the advocates of the opposite system, 
and submitting implicitly to the Romanist figment, 
of a standing infallible judge of religious coutrover- ' 
sies. Between these two extreme opinions, — abso- ' 
lute Latitudinarianism on the one hand, and on the' 
other, unreserved submission to all the dogmata of 
Trent, — Mr. Blanco \\Tiite would persuade Pro- 
testants that no middle ground is open to them, 
that any middle position they may attempt to take 
up, must be altogether untenable and self-contra- 
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victory ; and that no other account can be given of 
the fact, that so many able men have imagined 
Rich a position tenable, except the omnipotence of 
party prejudice. This dilemma will doubtless ap- 
^ar to many persons so excessively absurd, as to 
X altogether unworthy of serious notice. Mr. 
Slanco White himself, indeed, seems half conscious 
Jtat such will be the case, and that on this ques- 
uoii, his speculations will be thought deserving of 
10 other answer than a strong expression of disap- 
iffobation. " I know," he says, painting to himself 
the indignation he shall excite, as if the fault were 
in those who felt it, and not in its object, " I know 
ttiat few will attempt the mental examination ne- 
Sesary for the acknowledgment of (what I have 
itated). A storm of feeling will arise at the view 
^ the preceding argument; and impassioned ques- 
ions, whether Christianity is a dream, — whether 
'hrist could leave us in such a state of uncertainty, 
—whether there is no difference between truth and 
irror, — &c. &c. will bring the enquiry to an end." 
ior would there be need to bring it to any other 
Dd, were all the class of persons calling themselves 
•rotestants so confirmed and settled in their views, 
B, like those thus spoken of, to perceive intuitively, 
nd reject indignantly, the specious errors to which 
hey are invited. 

But as it is not the fortune of all persons bred 
p in our communion to have imbibed views of this 
ettled and confirmed character, especially with re- 
ard to the authority of our national establish- 
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iiient, its articles and other formulae ; or to be prac- 
tically influenced and satisfied by the considerations 
of expedience commonly used in the argumeDt' 
on these accounts, for the sake of undecided pe^ 
Bons, and especially such of them as are seriously 
engaged in the pursuit of truth, it may be useful 
notice a flaw in Mr. Blanco White's argument^ 
which, even admitting the incompetence of Protests 
ant Churches to draw up Creeds, and admitting, 
too, the inherent ambiguity of Scripture, unlesa 
interpreted by such Creeds, still will afford them 
refuge from the entanglements of the prop( 
dilemma. For the sake of such persons, it may 
useful to point out, that even though they m 
feel disposed to go great lengths with Mr. Bli 
White, in regard to his preliminary positions, an 
may fancy they see much force and truth, as we 
as ingenuity, in the observations he brings to bei 
upon them, still that it is not necessary for them tu 
go on with him to his conclusion ; that still, ii 
spite of all he has contended for, there will remaii 
a ground for them to take up, where, without ina™ J 
king any concessions to the Romish claims of infali 
lihility, they may protect themselves against tbfl 
cheerless doctrines of measureless LatitudinarianlsiDi 



' [A parentliesis is omitted here which was not -the Authcs*! 
There are ehewbere some clauses or phrases not Lis ; bn 
he says of them, iu a letter to the corrector, " I was very n 
contented with yom- alterations; indeed they seemed to me t J 
have improved the style as well as the sense, all except o 
unfortunate parenthesis,"] 
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i In the suggestions, then, now about to be offered, 
is not supposed that any satisfaction will be af- 
torded to minds thoroughly made up on the autho- 
ity of Protestant confessions, or on the obvious- 
ess of the meaning of those texts on which our 
mysterious doctrines are founded. Such persons 
sfind their satisfaction nearer to them, and on easier 
terms. Nor is it unlikely they may even be unwil- 
'^ag to hear a question on which they are thoroughly 
satisfied, argued on grounds different from those 
which have satisfied them. But this objection, 
laturally as it may arise on a first view, obviously 
9 not sufficient to weigh in the scales of deliberate 
[udgment. If there be men, as there are many, 
who either from ignorance, or from the peculiar 
construction of their minds, are unable to under- 
stand the principles which the mere hereditary 
Protestant (as Mr. Blanco White would consider 
Wra) takes for granted, with such persons an argu- 
inent would have no weight at all, which did not 
ave these princijdes entirely out of sight. Yet 
-again, if among such there be men of sincere minds, 
earnestly bent on the pursuit of truth (and, doubt- 
leBs, such there are, even among the ranks of those 
who are on the high road to dangerous error,) it 
ought hardly to be withheld, defective though it 
may be, if it tends to rescue them from a more 
perilous defection, — say to Romanism itself. 

With this apology, then, it is submitted in reply 
to arguments, such as those of Mr. Blanco White, 
that we may persist as steadfastly as ever in deny- 
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^^H ing what the Papist contends for, viz. a standin | 

^^^^ infallible judge of controversy, and yet still may b { 

^^H able to iitaiutaiii that at least some, and those no j 

^^H unimportant portions of our formula;, have tb | 

^^H sauctioit, which Mr. Blanco White demands, of ai g 

^^^1 unerring authority, and may be applied, withou | 

^^^H contravening any one of his observations, to tb | 

^^^1 interpretation of some of the most mysterious part! | 

^^H of Scriiiture. For it will hardly be contended, tha , 

^^H the uon-«xistence of an infallible judge, in the pre |, 

^^^B sent age of Christianity, is a proof that none sud ^ 

^^^V ever existed io any preceding age. Undoubtedly l 

^^H in the first age of all, when the Apostles yet livej a 

^^H and governed the Churches and conversed familiarl; 

^^^1 with their disciples, it may be presumed that thei 

^^^ judgments, wherever the rise of controversy reB 

■ dered it necessary to deliver them, were infallibb 

I as well when delivered orally to those among whol 

^^H they resided, as when sent in writing to their m<X ^ 

^^H distant converts. So far cannot be denied, an ^ 

^^^^ therefore so far every one, even Mr. Blanco WhiO 

^^^K must admit that there resided at one time with t^ 

^^^1 Church on earth an infallible judge of controversif ' 

^^^1 on all subjects whatsoever ; and consequently tha 

^^^1 any judgments thus passed or interpretations tbu y 

^^H sanctionefl, even though it should not have baf 

I 



still, as long as the memory of them was beliera 
to be faithfully preserved, have been as binding O 
men's consciences as the written word itself; aB 
that, if any portion of them has been preserve 
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lithfully to the present day, it is still binding, for 
same reason and to the same extent. Now it 
ill be found that such a portion of these doctrinal 
Tpretatioiis of Scripture was actually secured 
id recorded in primitive times, and liaa been trans- 
Ltted to us, by means of history, as is sufficient to 
the purpose of an unerring guide, as far as 
B mysteries of religion are concerned ; so that we 
ere no need at all, as Mr. Blanco White would 
retend, to rely upon the fallible judgment of ex- 
leitors of modern times. 

To illustrate the state of the case by an instance, 
is well known that in the year 325, a general 
[Qncil of all the Bishops of the Catholic Church 
■8 summoned by Constantine the Great, to meet 
; Nicsea, for the purpose of settling disputes which 
id been raised in the Eastern Church by Arius, 
id other upholders of his doctrine. At this council 
iree hundred and eighteen Bishops actually assem- 
ed, from tlie most distant and disconnected parts 
■ Christendom ; and on a comparison of their 
nnions, it appeared that all of them, except thir- 
len, agreed in condemning Ariua's doctrine, on 
le ground that it contradicted the interpretation 
irfaich in their several Churches had always been 
not upon certain texts of Scripture: while the thir- 
Seen who ventured to uphold it, relied for the most 
bart on an argument of a different kind, viz. that 
iiat appeared to them the true meaning of the 
rts in question, was in favour of Arius. So far, 
ID, as the belief of the Nicene Bishops may be 
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supposed to represent that of the Church at li 
from irbich they were indiscriminately called 
gether, it attestii to lis the existence, in the yei 
323, of a certain systematic interpretation of mj 
terioas texts, received at that time by every Chi 
ID Christendom, on the belief that it had been 
ditionarj- in each from the very first, and com 
quenlly derived ultimately from the Apostles. Tl 
is an admitted historical fact, and, if carefully col ,j 
sidered, will be found to afford a proof little sb 
of demonstration, that the system of iiiterpretatiti g 
in question, really was, what it was believed to tl 
Apostolic and authoritative. For if we adopt ai 
other supposition, the difficulty of accounting 
the universal belief above stated, may, without 
aggeration, be regarded as insurmountable. If 
suppose the system not to have been handed doi 
from the first, but to have been introduced aft» 
wards, in the course of the years that interveni 
between St. John's death aud the council of Nit 
we shall then have, to account, first of all for 
universality of its reception io countries most 
mote from one another, and by Churches entii 
independent ; and secondly, for the obliteration 
all traces of its first introduction into any 
Church. We shall have to believe that the 
or persons to whom the system owed its origin, oil 
the one baud, were so successful in their schemes €J 
proselytism, that through themselves or their suc- 
cessors, they contrived in the course of two hundred 
and twenty years to revolutionize the belief of tb« 
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whole Christian Church, and on the other, that the 
process by which they effected that revolution was 
BO silent and imperceptible, as to have attracted no 
-observation in any quarter, and to have left behind 
sUg traces of its operation. It is not merely the 
-promulgation of the Trinitarian Creed throughout 
-the Christian world, nor the rapidity with which 
lithis must be supposed to have been effected, nor 
i^yet the circumstance of its having met with no 
Mecorded opposition, marvellous as each of these 
iMhings would be to all, to which we have in the 
^ypresent instance to reconcile our incredulity; we 
SJPuve likewise to persuade ourselves that, after 
Ittaving been so promulgated and received, all record, 
MHT even tradition of such promulgation, was in the 
^Mmrse of a very few years entirely swept away in 
jperery Church ; and that another belief respecting 
JtB origin came at the same time to be universally 
(valent, viz. that it had been traditionary from 
le first. 

To do justice to this argument, would require 

iore space than our limits allow. Enough, how- 

ir, may perhaps have been said, to suggest to 

»ns disposed to follow the thought out for 

mselves, the moral certainty that the interpreta- 

18 of Scripture, witnessed by the Nicene Fathers, 

kve an origin altogether different from the specu- 

ions of mere human wisdom ; and that they do 

ot come within the range of the censures directed 

f Mr. Blanco White against confessions and arti- 

les resting on fallible authority, or human hiero- 



l^adbos AyaAriic tndhiaB, its m 





b of this c 
f tbemselq 
t Jastty chargeable wi 
f s ajmjljir sssc 
j ScTTptnres. 
■i^t, if necessary, 
I M* icqarSiBg the creed eommoiily cslh 

I «■ the w^flle, that even 
1 to go consid^aUe lengtl 
«nlh Mr. Bliaeo White in many parts of his ar^ 
, without makiog one sU 
h doctxine of a standing infaltil 
jwHge of uioliOTUBies, place such reliance oo tb 
aocieiit fithoHf loSinuls, as to find in them a pf 
teetion against the Taried assaults of I>atituditiariai 
ism. Whatever, then, becomes of his theory, tl 
high theolc^ical tenets of the Gospel are beyond i 
reach, and can excite no anxiety for their safet 
As to the modern formulae, such as our Articl 
and the like, they certainly, as far as they conta 
additions to the Creeds, stand on distinct grouuc 
which, as being sufficiently understood, it was n 
our intention to have alluded to here. In ord< 
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however, to avoid any misconception of our mean- 
ing, it may be advisable briefly to observe that such 
confessions have never been considered by our 
divines to be of more than secondary authority, 
nor to be portions, as such, of necessary faith ; and 
that, while they are venerable as being professed 
by an ever-increasing number of pious and learned 
men, they are justified on the ground of a strong 
ind imperative expediency. But on this subject it 
win be best to convey our meaning in words which 
Will come with more weight than any arguments 
we could urge in explanation of it, viz. those of 
Bishop Stillingfleet and the present Bishop of Pe- 
terborough : — 

" I deny not," says the former of these learned 
champions of our Church against the Romanists, 
"but that, in cases of great divisions in the Chris- 

~ tian world, and any national Church's reforming 
itself, that Church may declare its sense of those 
abuses in articles of Religion, and require of men a 
subscription to them ; but then we are to consider, 
that there is a great deal of difference between the 
owning some propositions in order to peace, and 
the believing them necessary articles of faith. And 
this is clearly the state of the difference between 
the Church of Rome and the Church of England. 
.The Church of Rome imposeth new articles of faith 
to be believed' as necessary to salvation, as appears 
by the formerly cited Bull of Pius IV But the 

■ Church of England makes no articles of faith, but 
ioch as have the testimony and approbation of the 
VOI-. I. A a 
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whole Christian world of all ages, and are acknowi 
ledged to be such by Rome itself; aud in otbei 
ihiDgs, she requires subscription to them, not as 
articles of faith, but as inferior truths, which sbe 
expects a submission to in order to her peace and 
tniuquillity. So the late Lord Primate of Ireland, 
(Bramhall,) often expresseth the sense of the Church 
of England, as to her thirty-nine Articles. ' Nei- 
ther doth the Church of England,' saith he, 'define 
any of these questions as necessary to be believed, 
either necessitate medii, or rtecessittite prtecepti, 
which is much less; but only hindereth her sods, 
for peace' sake, not to oppose them.' And in an- 
other place more fully. * We do not suffer any man 
to reject the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England at his pleasure; yet, neither do we look 
upon them as essentials of saving faith, or legacies 
of Christ and his Apostles ; but in a mean, as piouB 
opinions fitted for the preservation of unity : neither 
do we oblige any man to receive them, but only not 
to contradict them.'" — Grounds of Protestant Reli- 
gion, part i., chap. 2. 
. This doctrine, indeed, even goes farther than w* 
should be willing to admit, in making the articles 
merely articles of peace ; but the main argument is 
clearly and convincingly put, and indisputably true. 
The same general doctrine, on another side of it 
with some inconsiderable difference of terms, is ex 
pressed in the following extracts from Bisho] 
Marsh's Comparative View of the Churches 
England and Rome, chapter viii, : — 
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How," he asks, "is tbe Church of England to 
Iw vindicated, in the end, from the charge of acting 
like the Church of Rome in the exercise of its 
authority f How can it be rescued from the charge 
of trenching on the right of private judgment, 
wiiich is the glory and pride of Protestants ? Ar- 
duous as the task may seem, it is still a task to be 

performed The Church of England carries its 

authority no further than is absolutely necessary 
for its own preservation. When the twentieth Ar- 
ticle gives authority to the Church in controversies 
of faith, it gives no more authority than such as is 
possessed by every civil society in controversies of 

civil import At the time of the Reformation, 

the sense of Scripture, in regard to various doc- 
trines, was disputed. The Convocation, therefore, 
which is our highest judicial authority in spiritual 
Concerns, as the Judges are the highest judicial 
authority in temporal concerns, assembled and de- 
termined, in the name of the Church which it repre- 
sented, what the sense of Scripture, in regard to the 
disputed points really was But is there no diffe- 
rence, it will be said, between the interpretation of 
a human law, and the interpretation of a divine 

law? Shall any man, therefore, be bound to 

accept an interpretation of Scripture, imposed on 
him by the will of another, if on mature delibera- 
tion he himself is convinced that such interpreta- 
tion is false ? Undoubtedly, he is not bound : nor 

does our Church impose the obligation If our 

consciences will not allow us to comply with those 
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terms which are offered by the Established Churcfc^ 

we may withdraw from its commuuion But ii 

Dien choose to continue members of the Established 
Church, they must conform to its regulations, as 
they must also to the regulations of any other 
society for which they may think proper to ex- 
change it. For no society whatever can long sub- 
sist, unless rules are prescribed for the conduct of 
its members, and an assent to those rules is made a 
condition of communion with that society," &c. 

It is not, of course, here intended to adopt every 
word of this extract, any more than of that which 
precedes it ; but both the one and the other present 
a general and intelligible view, that the articles of 
the Church are not of its essence, but an addition, 
of the nature of a preservative, necessary to ita 
well-being and peace ; but not to be put on a level 
with the ancient Creeds, as necessary to be believed 
in order to salvation : a characteristic which Mr. 
Blanco White denies at once to the Creeds and to 
the Articles, but which belongs to the one and not 
to the other. 



REMARKS 



UPON THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED 



IN INTERPRETING SCRIPTUREi. 

The following principle is laid down by Dr. Ar- 
nold^ to assist students of Scripture, in determining 
then the doctrines and practices, which it appears 
to them to sanction, are to be regarded by them as 
essential, and when as indifferent; in what cases 
they may reasonably insist on their own belief, as 
to the meaning of the inspired writers, and in what 
eases they are to rest content with their own 
opinion, in perfect tolerance of the opposite opinion 
entertained by their neighbour. 

" If,** says he, " after we have employed our ut- 
most pains on the right understanding of the Scrip- 
ture, there remain any doctrines fairly disputable, 
any practices the advocates and opponents of which 
equally can appeal to Scripture, as justifying or 
condemning them ; then we may be sure that those 

1 [The following, written in November or December, 1835, 
KB the rough draft of what, had it been finished, was intended 
by the Author for publication. The thread of the argument is 
sometimes broken.] 

• Introd. to 3rd vol. Sermons, pp. xxvii. xxviii. 
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doctrioes and practices are really uoessential and 
tndiSerent, and that every man must be content 
with holding his own opinion about them, in per- 
fect tolerance of the opposite opinion entertained 
by his neighbour," 

Now, before examining the truth of this propfti 
sition, it will be necessary to offer a few remarks 
respecting its meaning. For there is a vaguenesa 
in the wording of it, which, unless attended to, maf 
mislead incautious reasoners, by procuring tlieif 
assent to it first of all, in a sense quite diEFerent 
from that in which they are afterwards taught ta 
apply it. The words, "utmost pains," " fairly di* 
putable," &c,, appear at first sight to bear a mean, 
ing which, nevertheless, cannot in this case be at- 
tributed to them, without rendering the proposition 
in which they occur, altogether irrelevant to Dr. 
Arnold's purpose. And hence, incautious reasoners 
are in danger, first of all, of assenting to this irrele- 
vant proposition, and then of substitutiug for it, un- 
consciously, a perfectly distinct proposition which 
is relevant. 

If we are to understand by persons who havB 
" employed their utmost pains on the right under- 
standing of Scripture," only those who, as the 
words seem literally to imply, have overcome, so 
far as human imperfection will permit, every ob- 
stacle that could possibly interfere with their right 
understanding of it ; and if by " doctrines fairij 
disputable," we are to understand only such doo 
trines as a competent jufige -wovA^ v^Quaunce di& 
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putable, then, indeed, it is possible enough that 
many a sober-minded person may assent to Dr. 
Amold^s proposition, as rational and true. But 
^ then, if these expressions are to be so understood, 
the proposition becomes altogether inapplicable to 
Dr. Arnold's purpose, which is the practical guL 
dance of students in discriminating between essen- 
tial doctrines and unessential. For who shall say 
of himself or any other human being, that he has 

■ 

done his utmost to remove every obstacle that could 
interfere with his right understanding of Scripture ? 
or how are we ever to ascertain that any person, 
pronouncing any doctrine disputable, is a competent 
judge ? We all know how powerful is the influence 
of habit in moulding our opinions, and the conse- 
quent probability that every evil habit we may 
have contracted, consciously or unconsciously, from 
the day of our birth to the present hour, has in its 
degree perverted our judgment. And who shall 
say that his own judgment, or that of any other 
person, is thoroughly emancipated from this in- 
fluence ? or that the pains, which either he or they 
have as yet employed in [emancipating] it, are in 
reality their utmost ? So that, if by the words, " ut- 
most pains,** and ** fairly disputable," we are to un- 
derstand what they would seem literally to imply. 
Dr. Arnold's proposition, however admissible it may 
be as an abstract truth, becomes inapplicable to any 
practical purpose whatever ; and on the other hand, 
if we are to proceed with Dr. Arnold to make a 
practical opplication of it, we must tedw.ee \\ie 
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Dieauing of the terms to a caput mortuum. " Ut- 
most pains," iu this case, must stanil for only suci 
a degree of candour and attentiou aa a modest stu- 
dent may reasonably take credit for; otherwise, 
the very pretence to such a qualification would 
prove the want of it ; and in order to prove doc- 
trines to be " fairly disputable," it must be required, 
not that a competent judge should pronounce tbem 
80, (for who is to decide the judge's competence?) 
but only that they should appear so to the studeDt, 
This is the only interpretation of Dr. Arnold's 
proposition which will leave it any practical appli- 
cation whatever; and no cautious reasoner will 
proceed to apply it, without first ascertaining 
whether he assents to it when thus interpreted. 
For, however true it may be, that when the sense 
of Scripture respecting any particular doctrine or 
practice is really undeterminable, such ambiguity 
proves the doctrine or practice in question to be 
indifferent, still, it by no means follows that the 
accident of fallible men thinking it so, proves tha 
same thing. However true it may be, that if we 
could find any number of men who had in good 
earnest purified their minds from every faulty pre- 
judice, such persons would agree about the sense of 
Scripture in all essentials, and that their disagree- 
ment, if ever they disagreed, would prove the point 
to which it related, unessential and indifferent ; 
still, it may be very false that taking men as theyi 
are, with the "imaginations of their hearts only 
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evil continually,'* any similar inference is warranted 
hj their multiform disputations. 

So much on the fallacy of Dr. Arnold's principle. 
It is further worth observing, that he himself has 
frlien a victim to it ; that, while he is applying his 
test to the opinions of those who agree with him, 
he takes it in one of its meanings, and when to the 
(pinions of his opponents in the other ; that he ex- 
pects every one to give credit to certain supporters 
of what are called Erastian tenets, for having em- 
0oyed their utmost pains on the right understand- 
ing of Scripture, because they may be supposed to 
bave done so in one sense, and that he himself re- 
fuses this to the supporters of opposite tenets, be- 
cause he does not think them to have done so in 
another sense; that when Scripture is quoted by 
Hooker in proof of the power of the Priesthood, 
this is to go for nothing, as he must be supposed 
to have been under the influence of party spirit, 
md therefore not to have employed his utmost 
aains on the right understanding of it, but that 
he opponents of this doctrine, though of course, 
\8 men, exposed equally to the same influence, 
»ught to have credit given them for having em- 
iloyed their utmost pains, and that this credit 
hould pass current, as a guarantee for their 
ipinions ; and therefore that party spirit is consis- 
eiit with '^ utmost pains" in one case, and incom- 
Nitible widi it in the other. 

The position of this portion of Dr. Arnold's ar- 
^meiit admits of dwelling upon. If he is consis- 
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^^H tent ill the application of hi» owu priuciples, he 
^^^B bound either to deny uuiversally of all supporters 
^^^H of the Apostolical Succession, that they "have eni- 
^^^1 ployed their utmost pains on the right understand- 
^^^H ing of Scripture" on the subject, in the sense in 
^^H which he affirms this of the class of persons usually 
^^H termed " pious and eminent Dissenters ;" or he must 
^^H rest " content with his own opinion about it, in 
^^^ perfect tolerance of the opposite opinion entertained 
by" the persons in question. [Now] it so hap- 

Ipens, that among the persons who have supposed 
themselves to find this doctrine of a Priesthood 
in Scripture, some there are, of whom Dr. Arnold 
entertains a favourable opinion ; at least we may 
collect this from the manner in which be occa- 
sionally speaks of the admirable authors of the 
" Sacra Privata," " Holy Living and Dying," and 
" the Ecclesiastical Polity." And considering this, 
one might have been led to imagine that he would 
show at least some tenderness to their deliberate 
and earnest opinions, though perhaps not that full 
share of it which he may think due to a diflFeren 
class of religionists. But what is the fact ? a cu 
rious and instructive fact it is, though at the sami 
time a melancholy one. So far is Dr. A. fron 
giving these eminent persons credit for havinj 
"employed their utmost pains on the right under 

L standing of Scripture," so far is he from inferrinj 
that points on which they think dififerently fron 
himself are "fairly disputable," and from restii^ 
on that account, "content with his own opinion i 
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perfect tolerance" of theirs, that he does not scruple 
to stigmatize the ** doctrines and practices" insisted 
on by them, in terms the strongest which the cour- 
tesies of society will allow. These •* doctrines and 
practices," are held by him to be " mischievous," 
** profane," " manifestly unchristian," " priest-craft," 
''Judaism," " positive blasphemy." Nay, so ardent 
is his zeal to vilify the doctrines, that he is even 
led on to inveigh against certain professors of them. 
These, he does not hesitate to assert, are less excu- 
sable than the Judaizing Christians condemned of 
old by St. Paul. They " veil under a convenient 
mysticism, notions which are too unchristian to 
bear the light ;" " they would gladly insinuate doc- 
trines, the full profaneness of which they dare not 
tffenly avow." 

Such, alas ! is the spirit in which Dr. Arnold's 
principles allow him to speak of persons who do 
bat hold what was held by Hooker, Taylor, and 
Wilson. Such the degree of his " tolerance of the 
opinions entertained by his neighbour," when they 
come into too rude collision with his own. 

One cannot suppose that Dr. Arnold deliberately 
holds the ** pains employed in a right understanding 
of the Scriptures," by such persons as Hooker, Tay- 
lor, and Wilson, at a less value than that at which 
lie holds his own. Charity to Dr. Arnold itself 
forbids such a supposition, were we without the 
proof his own writings afford us of his high respect 
for them. Equally unsupposable is it, that he can 
be ignorant of the great stress laid by each of the 
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three, aud more especially the last, on a doctrij 
believed by them to be contained in Scripture 
though his own researches have not enabled him to 
detect it there. One would have imagined, there- 
fbre, that here, if anywhere, Dr. Arnold would ad- 
mil '* the utmost pains" of good men insufficient to 
secure agreement respecting the sense of Scripture' 
and, consequently, that he would maintain tba 
doctrine in question to be "' indifferent," aud feeF 
*eoBteut with his own opinion, in perfect tolerance 
of tbe opposite opinion entertained" by them. Such 
at least is the conclusion to which Dr. Arnold'i 
principles should have led, but far different is that 
at which he has arrived. 

From this inconsistency Dr. Arnold cannot 
cape, except he maintain that the particular opinioiij 
in ^iMStion are in themselves so worthless, as 
«lmv tturt the upholders of them could not so hi 
IwiW twylgyed their " utmost pains" on the right 
OWJmMllinfc of Scripture; an inference to whict 
ll* «lwMt OQBfesses in the case of Hooker, bol 
W^iMi W «MI hwdOy expect others to allow, in orde^ 
^ Mo ^cAtda^ from it what he in this case starti 
W^ IBUlMaiaig. theVwthlessness of these particiila] 
v' ^^falttwi Wt . V<H Ite seems inclined thus to argue ii 
tW VM» vf Hooker; as if the riews of those wh4 
tUkKiVC ktM «« titt$ sut^ect were a proof of a wanf 
vJt vmi^'^tK wdk^ vrant of candour, so proved, ii 
KlHvi'VMlhA* to W nade an argument against tteii 

It^v Anh^ will perhaps say, that persons wbd 
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ilieve the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession 
I be in Scripture, are not on that account con- 
emned by him, as long as they are content that 
lers should think the contrary ; that what he con- 
lemns is, their intolerance in insisting on their 
interpretation as essential, and censuring 
ithers for dissenting from it. This indeed is not 
lid by Dr. Arnold himself, but is here suggested, 
B a possible explanation of his mode of speaking 

I them. Yet, let it be considered what this 
mounts to. The doctrine of the Apostolical Suc- 
BHsion, involves the belief that God has appointed 
D earth "an unchangeable Priesthood." Now 
irely it is no very tolerant spirit in Dr. Arnold, 
'hich, as a condition of toleration, would compel 

II who believe that God has appointed an un- 
liangeable Priesthood, to believe, at the same time, 

at this Priesthood may innocently be changed. 
If this is the ground on which Dr. Arnold refuses 
e benefit of his own principle to the advocates of 
e Apostolical Succession, he niust refuse it on 
B same ground, to the advocates of every doc- 
which, in its nature, asserts its own import- 
Dce. He must maintain, that no "pains" which 
can "employ on the right understanding of 
cripture," can justify him in holding his opinion 
B to the sense of Scripture, however clearly that 
Buse may seem to be expressed, if the supposition 
f its being (rue involves its importance. To show 
bat a doctrine, if true, must be important, seems 
I Dr. Arnold's opinion, a reductlo iul absardum. 
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It appears, then, from what has been said, tha 
the words "utmost pains" and "fairly disputable/ 
are extremely vague and indefinite ; and in codsO' 
quence it is natural to ask bow Dr. Arnold would 
propose to limit them ? bow a student is to ascer 
tain that in Dr. Arnold's sense he has employed bii 
" utmost pains," and that the points on which he 
differs from other commentators on Scripture art 
'• fairly disputable ?" It is also obvious that, till U 
is furnished with a tolerably precise answer to thif 
question, be will be as much at a loss as ever U 
know what doctrines and practices be is to regard 
as "unessential and indifferent;" and that as wid4 
a door as ever will be open to the very evil against^ 
which Dr. Arnold would protect the Christian 
world, viz. difference of opinion as to what a 
essential and what not so. So much, however, is 
certain, that Dr. Arnold's standard of the *' utmost 
pains" to be employed on the understanding of 
Scripture, is higher than that actually taken by 
Hooker, Taylor, and Wilson. What doctrines re- 
main in dispute after such examination as tbeirs* 
he will not allow to he " fairly disputable ;" nor, 
wben they, equally with himself, do appeal to 
Scripture, will he allow that they " equally can" do 
so. Before the existence of disputes, doubts, and 
opposite appeals, are to be deemed proofs that the 
points contended for are indifferent, Dr. Arnold 
will demand higher quaUfications from the con- 
tending parties than are to be found in these great 
luminaries of our Church ; and till tliey have 
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^oved such qualifications, far from being " content 
: with his own opinion in perfect tolerance" of theirs, 
Lbe will think himself at liberty to brand them, 
rthould cause arise, as upholders of Priestcraft, Ju- 
daism, profaneness, and positive blasphemy. 

Such are the difficulties to which Dr. Arnold is 

reduced in the application of his own principle. 

Bat this circumstance, though an argument against 

fir. Arnold's trustworthiness as a logical reasoner, 

no argument against the principle itself ; and as 

principle in one or other of its modifications 

jiiheld very generally, and as, in the degree in which 

is held, it must ever have considerable effect on 

Aogical opinion, it is worth examining the 

^nnds on which it is usually rested. These are 

stated by Dr. Arnold as follows : — 

•* If this be not so,** he says in proof of the prin- 
ciple in question, ** and if the sense of the Scriptures 
as to any important point may fairly be doubted by 
konest and sensible men, it seems to me no bet- 
ter than a mockery to call them the rule of faith ; 
and it is imputing an obscurity to God's revela- 
tion, such as attaches to the works of no philosopher 
and no human legislator\'* 

Now it will not be attempted here to dispute the 
erarrectness of this reasoning, except with such per- 
sons as conceive themselves to acquiesce in Bishop 
%tler's argument in the ^second part of his Anal- 

fcgy ; but all such persons are seriously requested 
* Introd. to 3rd vol. Sermons, p. xxviii. 
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to reflect how much of that argument, particulart] 
the parts coutained in the 3rd and 6th chapters 
turns on the assumption that we have no knowledgt 
at all d priori what degree of information it wei 
to be expected that God would give us in a revela- 
tion, or with what degree of distinctness He wouli 
communicate it, or indeed of the purpose with 
which anv revelation would be given us at alU 
and therefore that it is of course frivolous to object 
to particular interpretations of it as implying a 
obscurity which, for aught we know, may hai 
been intended. This assumption holds no acci. 
dental or supplementary place in Bishop Butler^ 
system : it is not one which we may set aside fw 
further consideration, and yet acquiesce in the gene 
ral tenor of his arguniAit ; but is his sole answel 
to a principal class of objections. Yet every oni 
must at once perceive, that the very contradictor) 
of this is assumed in the foregoing observation (A 
Dr. Arnold. 

"Upon supposition," says Bishop Butler, "of 
God's " affording us light and instruction by revelft 
lion additional to what He has afforded us by rea 
son and experience, we are in no sort judges b] 
what methods and in what proportion it were to 
expected that this supernatural light and instruc> 
tion would be afforded us." Dr. Arnold, on the 
contrary, takes it for granted, that it would be 
afforded by such methods and in such proportion, 
as to make it impossible that on " any important 
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>oint" " any honest and sensible man" should be 
ieft in doubt. 

We are wholly ignorant," Bishop Butler tells 
'• how far or in what manner God would inter- 
pose miraculously to qualify them to whom He 
should originally make the revelation, for communi- 
cating the knowledge given by it, and to secure their 
doing it to the age in which they should live, and 
to secure its being transmitted to posterity. We 
.are equally ignorant whether the evidence of it 
would be certain, or highly probable, or doubtful.... 
Kay, we are not in any sort able to judge whether 
it were to have been expected that the revelation 
should have been committed to writing, or left to 
be handed down, and consequently corrupted, by 
Verbal tradition." Dr. Arnold on the other hand 
expects all men to agree with him, that to suppose 
■ divine revelation, not merely not committed to 
writing, but not written in the most precise and 
definite terms, is a self-evident absurdity. 
jjAc cording to Bishop Butler, " those who will tho- 
^Hftbly examine into revelation will find it worth 
^^Bu'lciiig'i ^^^^ there are several ways of arguing, 
vhicb, though just with regard to other writings, 
are not applicable to Scripture.. .We cannot argue, 
for instance, that this cannot be the sense or in- 
tent of such a passage of Scripture, for if it had, it 
would have been expressed more plainly. ..yet we 
may justly argue thus with respect to common 
books." According to Dr. Arnold, no rational 
nan will " impute to God's revelation" " an obscu- 
VOL. I. B b 
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rity" such as does nut " attach to the works" of 
human philosophers and legislators. 

Lastly, in order to form a just estimate of tbe 
line of argument here adopted by Dr. Arnold, and 
by half the Protestant world before his time, it may 
be useful to meditate on the following sentence ; — 

" But it may be said," proceeds Bishop Butler, 
" that a revelation in some of the above mentioned 
circumstances, one e, g. which was not committed 
to writing, and thus secured against danger of 
corruption, would not have ans wered its purpose ; 
I ask. What purpose? It would not have answered 
all the purposes which it has now answered, and in 
the same degree ; but it would have answered 
others, or the same in different degrees ; and whicii 
of these were the purposes of God and best fell in 
with His general government, we could not at all 
have determined beforehand. Now since it has 
been shown that we have no principles of reason 
upon which tu judge beforehand how it were to be 
expected revelation should have been left, or what 
was most suitable to the divine plan of governmeDt 
in any of the forementioned respects, it must be 
quite frivolous to object afterwards as to any of 
them, against its being left in one way rather than 
another : for this would be to object against things 
upon account of their being different from expec- 
tations which have been shown to be without 
reason." 

This doctrine of Bishop Butler's is here put for- 
ward principally for its intrinsic importance, aS 
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exhibiting tbe whole subject of Biblical interpreta- 
tion in a light too little considered by the Protes- 
tant world. There is, however, another and sub- 
iH-dinate reason for noticing it. For if, as the 
writer believes, Bishop Butler's Analogy is one of 
the works which Dr. Arnold holds up as a standard 
trf correct thought, in that case the fact that he has 
overlooked the radical incompatibility of bis own 
iprimary principle with the above leading feature of 
Bishop Butler's system, becomes a fresh proof of 
that crudity of judgment, which in a former in- 
stance has already been pointed out, and of which 
it is of some consequence that Dr. Arnold's readers 
Bbould be aware. 

But to proceed upon the line which Dr. Arnold 
las marked out. After disposing of a certain por- 
tion of Scripture as unessential, be goes on to show 
that this portion is not wholly without a use ; and 
here again we are met with a fresh exhibition of 
Vague thought, such as surprises one in a person of 
Dr. Arnold's reputation, Speaking of "the true 
Way of reasoning," be says, " What is noticed indi- 
rectly, or not so clearly as to prevent fair diffe- 
rences of interpretation, it regards as unessential 
and undetermined, as a means of trying men's love 
of the truth, together with their charity ; their 
Jove of truth in endeavouring to arrive at a proba- 
ble conclusion for themselves as to the mind of the 
Spirit, their charity in not presuming to force their 
own conclusions on others, nor condemning them 
[or concluding differently," 
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m thtir right mmbu^ through his own 
fault. And so far forth as his loT<e for his neighbour 
equals his lore for himself, he must have a similar 
feeling for others. What be would think rash in 
himself, he tnust think rash in them, ^\llat he 
would think irreverent in himself, he must think 
irreverent in them. On the whole he will feel 
bound to act towards them, as charity to them, to 
others, and to himself, would direct him to act to- 
wards rash and irreverent people. This feelingt 
and the sense of obligation, are altogether indepen- 
dent of any assurance that the person acknow« 
ledging them has attained to the true meaning of the 

' [The reit of tliuae Remarks are only in the shape of notei, 
aiiiiictiintiii Gxprcsifd only by means of detached words and 
phruiui, or by si-ntoiiCL's crossed out as faulty in compoaitioa.] 
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texts ill question ; indeed is [are] compatible with 
the most absolute doubt about them. It is possible 
[for men] to see that certain methods of inquiry 
are rash and irreverent, without pronouncing any 
opinion on the truth of the conclusion to which they 
have been led thereby. Common sense tells us 
faow men inquire when they thiuk much depends 

on the result of their inquiry 

Let us turn to another writer, whose reasonings 
are directed to the proof of two points ; first, that 
it is presumptuous in any man or set of men to 
think it necessary for other men to adopt their 
phraseology in the explanation of the Scripture 
Myeteries ; next, that it cannot be a matter of 
any consequence to any individual whether the 
itrnse in which he understands the Scripture Mys- 
teries is true or false. " The great moral duty," 
lie says, " of the will, in relation to the understand- 
ing, is Feraciti/. The impressions which every 
individual receives, the reflected truths, which after 
proper examination are found to be permanent on 
) the understanding, should be sacred to Feraciti/. 
1 need not add that this duty is peculiarly incum- 
Ibent on the Christian, respecting the religious 

Litruths which he finds in the Scriptures Let 

[them [who have courage to thiuk] beware of au- 
iperstitious fear in the investigation of religious 
truth ; let them encourage in their souls an habitual 
attention to the duty of Veracity, and read the 
Scriptures with a firm determination of not 
iceiving themselves, for the sake of a false iul 
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peace with early prejudices ; and, still more, of not 
concealing from others whatever impressions may 
have assumed a clear and prominent character 
during the examination of the Sacred Writings. 
Since subjective religious truths, i. e. the impres- 
sions which the Scriptures leave on each individual, 
have not been made by God a matter of Obedience 
to any authorized judge of truth ; since the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures has been left unlimited by the 
judgment of any external authority, it must be 
supposed that it is the intention of Providence that 
the Scriptures be studied, in common, by all those 
who acknowledge their authority ; and, if such be 
the purpose of the Divine Mind, it must be a duty 
of all Christians not to deceive each other as to the 
results of their respective perceptions of the sense 
of the Scriptures. To act otherwise, must be a sin 
of Falsehood; it must be ' holding the truth in un- 
righteousness,' or, translating more literally, ' in 
injustice ;' for what injustice can exceed that which 
is done to mankind, when any one casts into the 
common treasury of intellectual experience, as his 
own Truth, as the real impression on his mind, 
that which is entirely unlike that impression ? Such 
a deliberate Lie, in relation to the Scriptures, must 
be hateful in the eyes of God." — S. WJufe's Herety 
and Orthodoxy, pp. 32, 3a. 

In this passage there is something peculiarly 
curious, and this not solely on its own account. 
Doubts concerning religious truth, e.g. about the 
truth of the Object of worship proposed on the 
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orlhodox system, evidently impose some moral ob- 
ligation upon us. It cannot be that tbere is iiotbing 
we ougbt to do in consequence of being in a state 
of doubt, whicb we ought not equally to have done, 
were we in a state of disbelief. Mr. Blanco White's 
acuteiiess will not permit him to admit this. He 
coufesses that, if persons feel doubt about the ex- 
istence of a God, they are to act as if they had no 
such doubts, " to hope against hope," that such 
(induct is a proof of faith, and produces higher de- 
grees of it. But he does not allow that they ouglit 
so to act in the case of doubt concerning the Olyect 
(^ Orthodoxy. Yet he feels at the same time that 
Buch doubt must impose an obligation, and he in- 
vents one. He considers the doubt to be a call 
upon the person feeling it to record his doubt for 

the benefit of others 

This throws light on a school of theological opinion, 
which has other writers besides those which have 
been mentioned. A celebrated Essay on the Love 
of Truth has spoken of that virtue in a way to 
confuse it with the love of Knowledge. 

" He who would cultivate," the author says, " an 
habitual devotion to Truth, must be solicitous in 
the first place to avoid error ; and consequently 
must in ail cases prefer doubt to the reception of 
falsehood, or to the admission of any conclusion on 
insufficient evidence. One who has an aversion to 
doubt, and is anxious to make up his mind, and to 
come to some conclusion on every question that is 
discussed, must be content to rest many of his 
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opinions un very slight grounds; since no one in- 
dividual is competent to investigate fully all dis- 
|mtnl)le points. Such a one, therefore, is no lover 
of 'JVutli ; nur is in the right way to attain it oa 
any point. He may more reasonably hope this, 
who, though he may on many points perceive some 
(and perhaps a great) preponderance of probability 
on this or tliat tiide, i& contented to come to a 
deciHivu conc'lusioti, only on those few which be 
boH been enabled thoroughly to investigate. 

" The fault I have been speaking of, is one which 
men are the less likely to detect in themselves, from 
thlit circumstance; that in many practical cases, it 
is necessary to come to some decision speedily, even 
thouglt wo may not have before us the fullest evi- 
dence that we could desire, or even that we might 
hopo, were more time allowed us, to obtain. The 
phyeicinn may be compelled to prescribe, or the 
general to give his orders, immediately, and with- 
out waiting to exairiine all thi; reasons on bolh 
aides ; because delay would be as pernicious as mis- 
take. In cases of this kind, the utmost we can do 
is to make up our minds according to the best rea- 
sons tltat occur ; and though we are not called on, 
even then, to come to any certain conclusion in our 
own minds, if there are no grounds for it ; yet we 
must act as if we were certain. And the habit is 
often in this manner acquired, of forming our 
Opinions as hastily as our practical decisions; aod 
that too, even in cases where no immediate step is 
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I, — no danger, equal to the danger of error, to 
be incurred by remaining in suspense." 

The writer of this passage plainly declares, that 
religious truth is mainly a matter, not of practice 
but of opinion, iu spite of there being " cases," and 
those many, where it is otherwifie ; and that, there- 
fore, doubts about it involve the necessity of a sus- 
pension of judgment 

In another place he observes, that there is no 
real force in an objection whicii is sometimes urged 
against the pursuit of Truth; viz, that "it is not 
even desirable, were it possible to bring the mind 
into a state of perfectly unbiassed indifference, so 
BS to weigh the evidence in each case with com- 
plete impartiality." 

"The evidence," he continues, "for the truth of 
Ibe Christian religion, it is said, a good man must 
wish, and ought to wish, to find satisfactory ; one 
wbo loves and practices virtue, cannot be, and 
ought not to be, indifferent as to the question 
whether there be or be not a God who will reward 
it. This objection arises, I conceive, from an indis- 
tinct and confused notion of the sense of the terms 
lyed. A candid and unbiassed state of mind, 
;h is sometimes called indifference or impartial- 
ity, i. e. of the judgment, does not imply an indiffer- 
ence of the will, — an absence of all wish on either 
aide, but merely an absence of all influence of the 
wishes in forming our decision, all leaning of the 
judgment on the side of inclination, — all perversion 
of the evidence in consequence. That we should 
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wink to find Truth on one side rather tins tha 
r)ther, Ih, in many cases, not only unavoidable^ M 
comniftiilable ; but to think that true whidi vc 
wIhIi, without impartially weighing the endaweoa 
bath ffideii, Ih undeniably a folly, though a -werj 

common one If a scheme be proposed to any 

one, for embarking liis capital in some speculatioo 
by wliicli liu \ti to gain immense wealth, he will 
(loubtlc'HH winh to find that the expectations held 
out are well founded ; but we should call him very 
imprudent, if (as many do) he should suffer this 
wlttb to bins his judgment, and should believe, on 
iriMuflicient grounds, the fair promises held out to 
him ; \\\n wiHhes, we sliuuld say, were both natural 
nnd wiNB ; but since they could not render the 
event more probable, it was most unwise to allow 
them to influence his decision. In like manner, (to 
take tht: instance above alluded to,) a good man 
will indei'd wish to find the evidence of the Chris- 
tian religion satisfactory; but a wise roan will not 
for that reason think it satisfactory, but will weigh 
the evidence the more carefully, on account of the 
importance of the (juestion." 

[It is here supposed that the deference due to 
any ])rofessed religious truth, varies with the 
probability tliat it is true, not in any degree with 

its importance.] The points fixed by the Creeds 

are the only ones, on which there is not a safest 
course. 

It was observed by the great M. Pascal', con- 
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eeming the truths of religion, that even supposing 
their evidence to be, as sceptics assert, so incondu- 
riye as to leave us altogether in doubt whether they 
are true or not ; supposing it to be even as likely as 
not that they are a groundless fiction ; still, even in 
tliis case, we are bound, on all the common princi- 
ples of prudence, to take for granted their truth, 
and to regulate all the details of our conduct as if 
ffe were certain of them. For, that even on this 
Eupposition, our case would be like that of persons 
playing at a game of chance, whose interest it ob- 
viously is, to hazard a small sum on the chance of 
gaining a great one, wherever that chance is any 
thing like an even one. 

Supposing, for instance, that I am any thing like 
as likely as not to gain a £1000. prize in the lot- 
tery by paying 20 shillings for a ticket, even though 
I am at the same time as likely as not to draw a 
blank, still it is obviously my interest to run tlie 
risk. And similarly, supposing it to be as likely as 
not that I may obtain eternal happiness in exchange 
for eternal misery, by leading a religious life, even 
though J am at the same time as likely as not, to 
gain nothing by it, it is surely not overstating the 
matter, to say, that in common prudence, I am 
bound to hazard a trifling temporary self-denial, 
which, at worst, will be but thrown away, and 
which is as likely as not to prove of incalculable 
id vantage. 

' Such is the argument of Pascal, which admits 
of being extended thus : — 
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On ttie principles of gainer of chance, supposii 
tiie cliances even, whether I shall draw a prize or a 
blank, it is worth paying £50. on the chance of 
drawing £100. ; for if 1 lose, I shall lose only 
£50., and if I gain I shall gain £50., and I am as 
likely to gain as to lose. 

Again, supposing it two to one against my gain- 
ing, yet, if the gain, supposing me to gain, is twice 
as great as the loss will be, supposing me to lose, 
still the cliance will be worth running; — which 
will be the case, if I pay £33. 6s. Sd. on the chance 
of £100. ; for if I lose, I lose only £33. 6s. 8rf.— if 
I gain, I gain £66. 13^. 4r/. 

Again, supposing the chances against me three 
to one ; still I might risk £25. to gain £75. 

On supposing then ninety-nine to one against 
me, I might risk £l. to gain £99. 

[With so great a prize then as eternal life in 
view, the risk of this life, though on a very smal] 
chance, is even justified on the principles of cal- 
culation.] 

In the affairs of this life, men know well eaougi 
what is meant by t/te safest course. In religion, 
difficulty arises from the dread of superstition. 

When you must necessarily act on one of two 
views of a subject, it does not follow that the most 
probable of the two is the safest to act upon ; one 
may be indefinitely improbable, and the other nest 
to certain, and yet it may be safest to act as if the 
first was true, and the second false. On the con* 
trary, in matters of mere speculation, when two 
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views can be taken of a subject, that which has a 
preponderance of probability in its favour ia that 

which we must suppose true 

When one person undertakes to prove a point 
which another disputes, he seems to place himself 
in the position of an aggressor, and is supposed to 
fail of his object, if his proofs fall short of demon- 
stration. Hence the disadvantage in which any 
one places himself by volunteering an argument. 
He is not only expected to show his view more 
probable than its opposite, but the only possible 
one. If he does less than this, he is supposed in 
common matters to leave things as he found them, 
and in matters of religion to furnish his own refu- 
tation ; for it is assumed that in such matters 
proofs short of what may be thought possible, are 
as disproofs. 

Nearly all disputes in practical matters may be 
traced to a difference of opinion about the onus 
probandi. There are few cases in which each party 
is not nearly agreed as to the amount of evidence 
brought forward on either side. It is seldom that 
the party affirming will not admit their proof to be 
incomplete, and that the party denying will not 
admit it to amount to something; hut they differ 
in this, that the one feels justified in affirming till 
his proof has been altogether destroyed,— the other 
in denying till it has been completed. 

The Atheist does not deny that there are argu- 
ments for the existence of a God ; the believer does 
not deny that there are arguments against it ; but 
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the one contends that it is absurd to believe till tlie 
affirmation has been demonstrated, the other thai 
it is absurd to disbelieve till the negative has 
been so. 

The Deist does not deny that the evidence for a 
Revelation amounts to something, nor the believer 
that it is short of what we might conceive possible, 
but the latter thinks any evidence enough, the for- 
mer any supposed defect of evidence a refutation. 

In almost every case, the one party argues that 
there is some proof, admitting at the same time 
that it is inconclusive ; the other that the proof is 
not conclusive, admitting at the same time that it 
is something. 

" If saving faith," says Mr. Blanco White, "im- 
plies orthodoxy, i. e. acquiescence in a certain col- 
lection of abstract deductions from the Scriptures, 
as logically true, or properly inferred from the lan- 
guage of Scripture, and no higher and more certain 
means to attain this object have been given to men 
by God than their individual logical powers ; the 
discovery of saving faith has an infinite number of 
chances against it, in respect to each individual: to 
use more definite language, the chance of success in 
the search after saving faith, is as one to the nutn- 
ber of sects and subdivisions of sects which noff 
divide, and may still further subdivide, the Chris- 
tian world." — Her. and Orth. p, 9- 

That is, my chance of getting at the Truth 
depends on processes of mind going on within 
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people whom I shall never see, nor hear, nor 
think of. 

" All Catholics," he says, " and most Protestants 
will probably unite in the reply, that absolute cer- 
tainty is inconsistent with our present state of ex- 
istence. To this I answer, that in regard to the 
appointment of any means to remove uncertainty, 
the All-wise Being could not want resources to 
produce in us the highest degree of moral confi- 
dence of which we are capable.*' 

Yet Almighty God*s miraculous displays at Sinai 
were not sufficient to hinder the Israelites worship- 
ping the golden calf. 



FRAGMENTS. 



1. PnteMoMt Paralogisms. 

1. Tbat, because St. Paul has declared that all 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament were "given 
by inspiration of God, and are profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness," — therefore the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament together are the only things 
which have ever been given by this inspiration, and 
that it Ib impious, damnable, and heretical to be- 
lieve a word that the Fathers say when it cannot 
be proved by sure and certain warrant from one or 
other of these documents. 

3. That, because a change discernible by the 
senses does not take place in the Eucharistic Bread 
and Wine on consecration, — therefore^ a change not 
diacernible cannot take place in them ; i. e. that 
our senses contradict the doctrine of an insensible 
trinisuhstantintion, because they prove that, if tran- 
substantiation takes place, it is insensible. 

' [It mint be observed, that the point here objected toI>l 
the author, ta tln> arynineHf, — the uufaimess of the reasonii^ 
on whii-h ihi- com-hisioii is maintained.] 
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St That when our Lord blessed the Sacramental 
Eleineiits, He may have meant only to say grace 
orer them, — therefore this is certainly all He meant. 
' 4. That the (Jth chapter of St. John can be ex- 
I' plained without reference to the Eucharist, — there- 
iJbre to believe it has such reference is illogical. 
I 5. That, when our Lord breathed on His Apos- 
tles and said, " Receive ye the Holy Ghost," &c., 
He may have only conveyed to them an earnest of 
what they should receive at Pentecost, — therefore 
I it is certain He did no more, 

\ 6. That, since our Lord did all that was neces- 
sary in order to complete our reconciliation, — there- 
ifire to suppose that one of these things was the 
/setting up of a Priesthood, is blasphemously to sup- 
;twse that what He did for us was not sufficient to 
'^complete our reconciliation. 

7. That, since it is possible that the Ecclesiastical 
Polity implied in the Acts of the Apostles was in- 
tended only for decency and order, — therefore it 
cannot have been intended for any thing more. 

8. That the fate of Uzzah and Uzziah, Corah, 
Dathan and Abiram, may possibly be an exception' 
to St. Paul's statement, "these things happened unto 
them for enamples," — there/ore they must be so. 

9. That the passages in Scripture, which geera 
to imply an intermediate state, can be explained 
away, — therefore to believe an intermediate state is 
Mbsurd. 

■ ["Vide, however, Jude il.] 
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10, That the words, •' He that believeth not shall 
be damned," need not necessarily refer to eveiy 
Christian, and, if so, perhaps not to the doctrine of 
the 'IViriitj', — therefore they certainly do not refer 
to that doctrine. 

11. In like manner it has been urged that Abn- 
hani may not have known the heinousness of hnmaB 
sacrifice, and that there/ore we may talk as if we 
wore Hure he did not. 

2. The Erastians. 

The recognition of Civil Government, as the pri- 
mary source of Church authority, was among the 
first Hteps adopted by the Reformers both in Eng- 
hmd and on the Continent. Luther, Zuinglius, and 
Cranmer all considered themselves as dependent ou 
their respective Iliilera, and to this circumstance 
they owed that large share of secular patronage 
which enabled them to shake off the Papal Power : 
nor does the principle on which they acted appear 
to have been ever questioned by their followers, till 
Calvin erected his Genevan platform, and claimed 
for it the Power of the Keys in the full extent in 
which it had been asserted by the Church of Rome. 

It was in opposition to this claim that Thomas 
Leiber, commonly known by the name of Erastus, 
wrote his famous Treatise de Excommunicatione, 
in which he systematized the crude notions of the 
first Reformers respecting the dependence of Church 
on State, and maintained them so ably, that his 
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successors have been unable to devise any new ar- 
gument in addition to liis. The Pastoral Office, 
according to him, was only persuasive, like that of 
a Professor of Sciences in relation to hia voluntary 
students, without any Power of the Keys annexed. 
The Lord's Supper, and other ordinances of the 
Gospel, were to be free and open to all. The 
Minister might dissuade the vicious and unqualified 
from communicating, but might not reject them, 
nor inflict any kind of censures ; the punishment 
of all oflFences whether of a civil or religious nature 
being reserved to the Civil Magistrate. Thus his 
Eystem entirely removed all that spiritual jurisdic^ 
tion and coercive power over the consciences of 
men which had been claimed by Popes, Prelates, 
and Presbyteries ; and reduced the Church to a 
mere creature of the State. It may be amusing 
to know that among the many topics now in vogue 
on this subject, which originated with him, the 
plausible phrase impcrium in imperio is one. At 
what time he composed this treatise is not precisely 
known ; its publication, however, which was de- 
layed till six years after liis death, was so timed as 
to add very materially to its celebrity in England. 

In this country the source of Ecclesiastical au- 
thority did not come under discussion till after it 
had been long agitated on tbe Continent : a fear on 
the one hand of offending the Queen by questioning 
her supremacy, and on the other of unchurching 
the foreign Protestants, had made our Bishops 
especially cautious of advancing any claim to a 
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Divine right. Nor was it till after the constitution 
of the Primitive Church had been thoroughly ex- 
amined, and till a length of time had allowed men's 
minds to recover from the unsettling effects of the 
Reformation, that our Divines seenf to have opened 
their eyes to the nature and extent of the Apostoli- 
cal Commission. The first person who seems to 
have arrived at just views on this subject, was 
Hooker's intimate friend, the learned Saravia. 
Hooker himself, at the time when he composed 
the seventh Book of his Ecclesiastical Polity, in- 
forms us that his own mind had imdergone a 
gradual change respecting it ; and that having for- 
merly thought Episcopacy one (perhaps the best) 
among the many admissible forms of Church Gov- 
ernment, he now began to think it essential to the 
very being of a Church. But the first public occa- 
sion on which the Divine right of the Successors of~| 
the Apostles was brought prominently forward, J 
was in the year 1588, when Richard Bancroft, at 
the suggestion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
preached his famous sermon at Paul's Cross. At 
this crisis Erastus's work was first published, as iT" 
reserved for the occasion, and his opinions and ar- 
guments were gladly adopted by political Church- i 
men and lukewarm Calvinists, who from this time 
have gone by the name Erastians. 

A curious account of the proceedings of this 
party in the Assembly of Divines, and in the Par- 
liament of 1645, is given at length in Neal's His- 
tory of the Puritans, where it is amusing to observe 
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how iimcli they were able to perplex the Presbyte- 
rians with questions which an Apostulical Christiati 
Would have had no difficulty in auswering. 

Among the reasons which have contributed to 
the spread of Erastianism in this country, one is 
the coufusion of thought which has been caused by 
tile Union of Church and State. The complicated 
interweaving of Ecclesiastical and Civil Offices 
which is effected by the English Law, renders it 
difficult to distinguish clearly between them. Ex- 
communication is followed by civil punishments; 
Baptism by civil rights ; Marriage within the pale 
of the Cburch is necessary to legitimatize children ; 
J^roperty cannot be bequeathed except through the 
intervention of Ecclesiastical Courts : and on the 
*itber hand, the consent of the civil authorities is 
^■endered necessary for the exercise of every part of 
Ecclesiastical Discipline. Thus, almost every act 
^f every Ecclesiastical officer has in it something of 
^ civil character, arising, not out of the nature of 
lis office, but from the Law of tiie Land, 

Every Clergyman who baptizes or marries, con- 
veys privileges which, as a Clergyman, he is in no 
way commissioned to convey ; and every Bishop 
who should venture to excommunicate, would by 
that act take away privileges with which, as a 
Bishop, he could have no right to interfere. Now, 
80 far forth as our Bishops and Clergy are empow- 
ered to do this, they are creatures of the State, — 
simple magistrates acting under the Civil Govern- 
ment ; and since almost all their ministerial 
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have this effect in some degree or other, it is nau? 
ral that half-thinking people should regard their 
whole ministry as civil, and dependent ou the 
State. This confusion, however, may appear to be 
in some respects cleared up hy the following obser- 
vations of Dupin, who points out a very broad and 
intelligible distinction between powers essentially 
Ecclesiastical, and essentially Civil. 

•' There are," says that able writer, " two most 
noble and excellent societies among men, the Civil 

and Ecclesiastical ; of which, though the same per 

sons are members of both, and for that reason they"^ 
may seem to vulgar eyes confused and intermixei^M 
with one another, yet in reality they are powers o^* 
a different kind and nature, and tend by differen-^^ 
means to different ends. • 

" The end of the Ecclesiastical society is eterntC-^ 
life, but of the Civil, peace and tranquillity to th-^ 
commonwealth ; and since these ends are sundri^ii 
and wholly separate from one another, it is n^*8 
wonder that the means which conduce to them ar ■^ 
plainly different from each other. For no man ca*3 
attain to eternal life but by those actions whict« 
flow from ih^ freest motions of his will, proceeding 
from the love of God ; from whence it is the busi- 
ness of religion to dispose and cultivate the minds 
of men by Faith and Piety, that they may willingly 
and freely obey the commandments of Christ. But 
on the other hand, it makes no difference as to the 
tranquillity of the commonwealth, whether its laws 
he observed willingly or otherwise, so they he ob- 
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served; and therefore it is the business of the Civil 
society to take care that they be observed, which is 
■ effected by fear of temporal punishment and death. 
\%K^ h a word, the power of the Civil society hath the 
bodies of men for its object, but the authority of the 
Ecclesiastical regards their sonls. Wherefore, see- 
ing bodies are subject to force and compulsion, it is 
I (heir office who are governors of the Civil society, 
V to punish offenders and put them to death. But 
I since force cannot touch the souls of men, it must 
I fi^llow that the Ecclesiastical society hath no power 
I to use external force, nor to reduce sinners in any 
I other way from their sinful courses, but by prayers 
^nd precepts, which, if they will not obey, it can 
Indict no other punishment upon them but excom- 
lnunication, by which they are denounced unworthy 
of the Church's society and eternal life. In the 
last place, the laws of Civil societies regard the 
good and tranquillity of the Commonwealth ; but 
contrariwise, there is no other end of Ecclesiastical 
laws but to keep the sanctity and purity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and Discipline sound and undefiled. 
" From these principles, which are most evident 
and sure, it follows that the Power of the Church 
is wholly spiritual, and does not in the least reach 

ithe temporal rights or goods of Kings or other 
men ; so that neither Kings can be deposed, nor 
private persons be deprived in any manner of what 
they have, by mere Ecclesiastical power. Where- 
fore a great difference is to be observed between 
the power and him that useth and exerciseth the 
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power. For it may so happen, that he who useth 
the power, may be subject to another power, though 
that power which he exerciseth is subject to no 
power. The same man may at the same time be a 
member both of the Civil and Ecclesiastical society, 
and therefore by different personal relations be sub- 
ject both to the Ecclesiastical and Civil power: but 
theo it doth not follow from hence, in the least, on 
this hand, that the Civil power which he may have 
is subject to the Ecclesiastical, or, on the other, 
that the Ecclesiastical is subject to the Civil. Thus 
Bishops are subject to the Reg;al power in Civil 
matters, but so that the Episcopal power is not 
subject to the Civil power. And therefore a King 
or Emperor cannot constitute or depose a Bishop 
by Civil authority and force. In lilte manner 
Kings are subject unto Bishops and the Chief Pon- 
tiff in matters Spiritual ; but they cannot be made 
or deposed by Ecclesiastical authority. 

*' Wherefore, though it is out of all doubt that h 
Kings are subject to the Spiritual, and Bishops to 
the Temporal power; yet we must not from hence 
assert, that the Ecclesiastical power is subject to the 
Civil, or the Civil to the Ecclesiastical ; because 
both these powers are of a sundry different nature, 
and wholly dependent upon God, by whom they are 
so instituted that neither of them can do any thing 
against the other, notwithstanding the Spiritual is 
more noble than the Temporal power." 

According to this statement of M. Dupin, it wili 
readily be perceived, that the Civil and Ecclesiasti- 
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cal powers, however combined in the person of the 
same officers, are essentially distinct : that this dis- 
tiDction arises from no nicely drawn fancy, but 
from the broadest and most obvious principles ; and 
that the dependence of the officers of the Church oa 
the State, in respect of that part of their ministry 
vhich is ciril, in no way implies total dependence, 
nor interferes with their fullest liberty in matters 
Spiritual. 

It is true, indeed, that in this couatry, under the 
existing laws, a recognition of this liberty would 
Cause the inconveniences of imperium in imperio : 
I^ut this does not arise out of the nature of Eccle- 
siastical power, the independence of which (though 
ift^lmitted to the fullest extent) could lead to no coU 
pision between the officers of Church and State 
'**hile they adhered strictly to their respective com- 
**ii8sions. What it does arise from is the perplexed 
*Sharacter of the English law, by which the officers 
^if the Church are in every ministerial act compel- 
led to exceed their commissions. Jesus Clirist 
'^ever commissioned His Apostles or their Successors 
■%o give to children civil privileges, by admitting 
'them into His Kingdom ; but a Clergyman of the 
Church of England can neither baptize without 
conferring civil privileges, nor refuse to baptize 
without withholding them. Thus, in the first place 
the law compels him to exceed his commission, and 
in the second makes this an excuse for controlling 
him in the exercise of his commission. 

If this and similar matters were simplified, as 
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they might easily be, Erastianism would probably 
become less commoii, or at least Erastians woul4i 
have less excuse for their errors. 

CalTinisiii, such as it existed in the l6th century^ 
amidst all its errors had two truths. Though its 
Articles of Faith were erroneous, yet it asserted, 
that a true faith was necessary to salvation : and, 
though its discipline was a human invention, yet it 
asserted that Church authority was from God. 

Against these two truths of Calvinism were 
forged the doctrines of Arminius and Erastus ; the 
former asserting that mere opinions were matters 
of indifference, tlie latter that the Church was a. 
mere creature of the State. _ 

It is a remarkable fact, that from the restoration^ 
of Charles II. to the present day, Calvinism, Eras — 
tianism, and Armiuianism, have, like Herod aiiA 
Pontius Pilate, been made friends together to earr^* 
on a joint war against Apostolical Christianity-a 
In this war the last acts of Convocation are a ver^ 
important stage; and at the present crisis deserv^ 
particular attention, especially considered in com.-' 
nexion with the previous history of the contending 
parties . 

3. The Arminians. 

It is commonly, but [inconsiderately] asserted, 
that Archbishop Laud and those who thought and 
acted with him, were Arminians. Certainly they 
did agree with the Arminians in some points in 
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which tliese differed from the Calvinists, but then, 
these points were neither characteristic of the Ar- 
iiiinian system nor yet peculiar to it; and what is 
more, there existed at that time in England, a party 
who did hold all the characteristic tenets of the Ar- 
minians, and corresponded with them, and who, 
though during the reign of Charles I. they sided 
with the Archbishop, yet afterwards showed them- 
selves very warm and constant opponents of his 
surviving friends and their followers. To group 
two such parties together under a common name, is 
an unnecessary confusion ; and to avoid it I shall 
call the Archbishop and hia friends the Apostolical 
party. With this preface, I proceed to the history 
**f the party properly called Arminians. 

James Van Harniin, otherwise called Ariiiitiius, 
^as born at Oudewater in Holland, in 1560. He 
***ceived his early education from a Catholic Priest, 
tkiit afterwards studied at Utrecht, Leyden, and 
^Sreneva; he tlien visited Padua, and travelled in 
-ttaly. In 1588, he became a distinguished preacher 
^t Amsterdam, and three years afterwards made 
tiimself generally notorious by the opinions which 
have since gone by his name. In 1603, he was 
elected Professor, at Leyden, and died in 1609, 
The following year, his followers presented to the 
States of Holland, a Remonstrance against certain 
of the Calvinists, from whence they are sometimes 
called Remonstrants. Conferences were held be- 
tween them and the Calvinists in 1611 and 1613, 
and in 1618 was convoked the famous Synod of 
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Dort, in which they were excominuQicated, their 
religious assemblies suppressed, and their ministers 
deprived of their benefices. 

The original difference between the Armiiiians 
and Calvinists was professedly confined to what 
are called the five points, relative to the doctrines 
of predestination and grace. " But," says Mosbeim, 
"after the Synod of Dort, their system underwent 
a remariiable change, and assumed an aspect that 
distinguished it entirely from that of all other 
Christian Churches. For then they gave an expla- 
nation of these fim articles, almost equivalent to a. 
denial of the necessity of divine succours in the 
worlf of conversion and in the paths of virtue — 
Nay, they went still farther, and bringing th' 
greatest part of the doctrines of Christianity before 
the tribunal of reason, they modified thera consid^s- 

rably Arminins was undoubtedly the invento 

of this new form of doctrine, and taught it to hi * 
disciples, but it was first digested into a regular sy^^ 

tem by Episcopius The great and ultimate en^ 

the Arminians seem to have in view is, that Chrii 
tians, though divided in their opinions, may t>^ 
united in fraternal charity, and thus formed int*' 
one community, notwithstanding the diversity o^ 
their theological opinions." So far Mosheim'. A*^ 
cording to Le Clerk, their definition of Christia."! 
excludes only the following persons: (1.) qui 8Ui»t 
idolatria contaminati, (2.) qui minime habent Scril>- 

1 History, Cant. 17. § 2, ]j. 2, ch. 3. 
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turam pro fidei norma, (3.) qui impuris moribus 
sancta Christ! prascepta conculcant, (4.) aut qui 
denique alios religionis causa, vexant. 

The opinions of Arminius were first introduced 
into England by tlie well-known John Hales, 
whose followers have designated him by the title,, 
"the ever memorable." Mr. Hales, who had been 
bred a Calvinist, attended the Synod of Dort, in 
company with Sir Dudley Carlton, the English Am- 
bassador, and there contracted an intimacy with 
Episcopius, the eflfects of which are discernible in 
' the following extracts from his writings. 

"It hath been the common disease of Christians 
from the beginning, not to content themselves with 
that measure of Faith which God and the Scrip- 
tures have expressly afforded us but upon pre- 
tence of Church authority which is none, or tradi- 
tion which for the most part is but a figment, they 
tave peremptorily concluded, and confidently im- 
{losed upon others, a necessity of entertaining con- 
<5lusions of that nature, and to strengthen them- 
selves have broken out into divisions and factions... 
Hence arose ail those ancient and many separations 
among Christians occasioned by Arianiara, Euty- 
thianism, Sabellianism, &c., which, indeed, are but 
Vames of Schlsin, howsoever iu the common lan- 
guage of the Fathers, heresies Can any man 

avouch that Arius, Nestorius, and others that 
taught erroneously concerning the Trinity or the 
person of our Saviour, did maliciously invent what 
they taught, and not rather fall upon it by error 
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nitil iiiiKtiiko? 'i'ill tliiit be done, i 
tviilfiR-e, we will tliiiik no worse of i 
tlinii nei'cls wv must; and take these r 
I'hurcli Iti be at the worst but Schisma i 
tWN of o[iiiu<)u." (Tract on Schism, p. 312.) 

Aniiin, " Were Liturgies and public fumis offer- 
vice 00 frnnii'd, that tliey admitted not of partiritiir 
mid privnti' fnncieH, but contained only sueb tfaings 
ns ill which nil Christians do agree. Schisms ( 
opinion were ntteriy vanished. For consider of aD 
the IjitiirRics that either are, or ever have been, 
and remove from them wtiatiitDever is scandalous to 
any party, and leave nothing but what all agree on, 
and the event sliall be, that the public service and 
honour of God sliall no wise suffer. Prayer, con- 
fessioti, thanksgiving, reading of Scriptures, expo- 
sition of Scripture, administration of the Sacra- 
ments in the plainest and simplest manner, were 
nuitter enough to furnish out b sufficient Liturgr, 
iliougli iu>thing either of private opinion or of 
Church pomp, &c. did interpose itself." ibid. p. 2M. 

Again, " They do but abuse themselves aEd 
others, that would persuade ua that Bishops, by 
Christ's institntion, have any superiority over other 
men, farther than of reverence." p. 224. 

Again, in a tract on *' The Lord's Supper," 
having argued against the necessity of using any 
words of consecration, he proceeds : — " And in 
truth, to speak iiiy opinion, I see no great harm 
that would ensue, were the words of institution 
quite omitted. Certainly, thus much good wou 
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follow, that some part (and not a little one) of the 
superstition that adheres to that action, by reason 
of an ungrounded conceit of the necessity and force 
^)f the words in it, would forthwith pill off and fall 
away." p. 47. 

His opinion concerning the nature of this Sacra- 
iinent he sums up as follows : — 
'■ "(I.) In the Communion there is nothing given 
ibut bread and wine. (2.) The bread and wine are 
tigns indeed, but nol of any thing there exhibited, 
but of something given long since, even of Christ 
given for us upon the Cross, sixteen hundred yetirs 
i*go and more. (3.) Jesus Christ is eaten at the 
Communion Table in no sense, neither spiritually, 
hy virtue of any thing done there, nor really, nei- 
ther metaphorically nor literally. Indeed that 
frhich is eaten (I mean the bread) is called Christ 
by a metaphor ; but it is eaten truly and properly. 
(4.) The spiritual eating of Christ is common to all 
places as well as the Liorcts table. 
■ " Lastly, the uses and ends of the Lord's Supper 
ean be no more than such as are mentioned in the 
Scriptures, and they are but two. (1.) The com- 
memoration of the death and passion of the Son of 
Giod; specified by Himself at the institution of the 
ceremony. (3.) To testify our union with Christ, 
Knd communion with one another ; which end St, 
Paul hath taught us. 

k "In these few conclusions the whole doctrine 
lind use of the Lord's Supper is fully set down, and 
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whoso leadeth you beyond this doth but abuse you. 
Quicquid ultra qiiasritur non intelligitur'." 

After this exhibition of Mr. Hales's opinions, the 
reader will doubtless wonder how he obtained pre- 
ferment from Archbishop Laud : of this Dr. HeyJin 
gives ua a curious account. He says, that on the 
circulation of Haies's tract on Schism, the Arch- 
bishop sent for him to Lambeth, in hopes to gain 
the man, wliose abilities he was well acquainted 
with. About nine o'clock in the morning he cai 
to know his Grace's pleasure, who took him into- 
his garden, giving orders not to be disturbed upoi 
any occasion. There they continued in discours^^ 
till the bell rang to prayers ; and after prayers, tik_ I 
dinner was ready ; and after that, too, till th_ 
coming of the Lord Conway and some other pei 
sons of honour put a necessity upon some of h 
servants to give hiin notice how the time had pass^?<?' 
away. So in they came, high-coloured, and almo; 
panting for want of breath, enough to show thai 
there had been some beats between them, not then 
fully cooled. " I was chance," says Heylin, "to be 
there that day, and found Hales very glad to see 
me, as being himself a mere stranger there, and I 
unknown to all. He told me afterwards that lie 
found the Archbishop (whom he knew before for a 
nimble disputant) to be as well versed in books as 
business, and that he had been fen-etted by him 
from one hole to another, till there was none left to 

' Tracts publiBhed iii 1677, p. 62. 
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afford him any farther shelter; and that he was 
now resolved to he orthodox, and declare himself a 
true son of the Church of England, both Jbr doc- 
trine and discipline. That to this end he had ob- 
tained leave to call himself his Grace's Chaplain, 
that naming him in his public prayers for his Lord 
and Patron, the greater notice might be taken of 
the alteration." Cyprianus Anglicus, A.D. 1638. 

Another writer in the reign of Charles I. whose 
Works have procured him great celebrity among 
the Arminian party, was William Chilling- 
worth. When at Oxford, he turned Papist, and 
shortly after returned to the Church of England ; 
and considered that in each change he had done an 
act pleasing to God, for which he need feel no kind 
of shame, or even regret : indeed he gloried in them 
as a proof of his zeal for truth. Though he ac- 
cepted preferment in the Church of England, and 
subscribed to its formulEe, he thought the damna- 
tory clauses of the Athanasian Creed unscriptural, 
and likewise the assertion in the twentieth Article, 
that " the Church has authority in controversies of 
Faith." In his famous work, "The Religion of 
Protestants a safe way to Salvation," it is his object 
to vindicate, not this or that Protestant community, 
but Protestantism as such; the essence of which he 
makes to consist in believing, " that the Scriptures 
are the word of God, and contain all things neces- 
sary to salvation," and interpreting them, each per- 
son for himself, according to his sincere conviction. 

Hales was a very intimate friend of Chilling- 

VOL. I. D d 
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worth's, and wrote his tract on Schism for him in 
particular. They were both great Royalists, pro- 
hably because they disliked the bigotry of the Pu- 
ritans ; but the party who afterwards took up their 
opinions, and to whose admiration they owe their 
celebrity, were the chief instruments in bringing 
about the Revolution 

4. Oh the present stale of the French Church. 

A Revolution so sudden and so complete as that 
of the three days of July, would necessarily leave a 
stunning effect on the minds of its immediate vic- 
tims. Its consequences would in the first instance 
be indistinctly and very partially felt, even by those 
whom it most affected. Old associations would for - 
a time survive the circumstances which had sug — 
gested them ; and lines of conduct which, with the= 
change of regime, had changed their entire charac — 
ter, would still in many instances be continued on« 
principles no longer applicable. 

Among Churchmen, in particular, this deadnestf 
to their altered position, exhibited itself in two dis — 
tinct forma. 1. Among the Royalists. 2. Amoaj 
what we may term the Conservatives. 

1 . The first of these classes, with a generous recol 

lection of the sacrifices which Charles had made fo«r" 
their cause, still clung to the hope of his speedy^ 
and triumphant restoration. Without considering" 
the disastrous weakness of their party, which nei- 
ther the advantage ground of possession, nor the 
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command of the military could uphold, they ima- 
gined that when these advantages had been trans- 
ferred to their enemies they might now acquire 
what they liad been before unable to retain. For- 
getting, too, that the usurping government was 
now among the *' powers that be", Royalism and 
I Catholicism were the joint subject of their dis- 
courses, and the cross was blended with the fleur- 
de-lis in the badges of their party. 

2. The other class, from a less chivalrous, but at 
the same time very [intelligible] feeling, adhered 
"^^ith mistaken caution to such relics of the ancient 
System as appeared to have survived the convulsion. 
3lt seemed to them the safer course to maintain 
^ven the outward form of "things as they were :" 
^*ior did they perceive that in order thus to preserve 
appearances they sometimes sacrificed realities ; as 
dndeed was especially the case with those relations 
Tjetween Church and State, which, for the very rea- 
son that they had been beneficial under a Catholic 
dynasty, must be pernicious under a Latitudina- 
rian. 

In the meantime a third party of persons, per- 
haps rather speculative than practical, and whose 
views seem to have been founded more upon an ex- 
tended knowledge of Church History than an habit- 
ual attachment to the system under which they had 
themselves lived, imagined that they could point 
out a line of conduct, at once more becoming and 
expedient than that to which either of the above- 
mentioned classes had attached themselves. It 
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seemed to tlieiii that the views both of the Royal- 
ists on the one hand, and of the Conservatives on 
the other, arose equally from a confusion of thought 
which more extended observation would have rem- 
edied, — that the supposed identity of monarchical 
and catholic principles, however long it had been 
acknowledged by the practice of the Church, was 
nevertheless no part of its theory. That as a mat- 
ter of history, the supposition itself was, compara- 
tively speaking, of recent origin, having been un- 
known earlier than the l6th century; and that ass 
the circumstances in which it had originated, 
unhappily no longer subsisted, to persevere in 
ing upon the views and feelings connected with i» — " 
was a course without hope and without object. 

Again, with respect to the Conservatives, theji 
observed with regret the misdirected caution whict 
[was satisfied with] institutions, old only in iiame- 
but in effect under their new combinations the mo8< 
grievous of all encroachments ; such, for instance 
as the appointment of the bishoprics by a govern- 
ment no longer constituted on Episcopal, or ever 
on Christian principles, and the payment of the 
Clergy from funds no longer consigned to them as 
their right, but administered as a fee. 

They felt, moreover, with respect to the conduc 
of both these parties, that to mix up the cause wrf' 
religion with that of any merely political party* 
whether that of the King dejure or of the King a5? 
Jucto, was in fact to confuse two questions esseu- 
tially independent. A usurping Tiberius had been 
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acknowledged as Caesar, and in the same way the 
Usurpation of a rebel oligarchy must be tolerated, 
even by the most uncompromising legitimatist. It 
Was not incumbent on the Christian Priesthood to 
clog the cause of divine truth with another cause, 
M^'hich, however just, was certainly of less para- 
ttnount importance, and which had now unhappily 
Vieen so long misunderstood as to have become al- 
^•most unintelligible. Still less was it necessary, or 
^5ven becoming, to encumber themselves with the 
Vmpopularity of the upstart dynasty, or to repress 
"•he growing feeling of indignation which attached 
3tself to the hypocrisy of the selfish Traitor. The 
duty of the Clergy seemed clear and simple ; to 
detach themselves from all parties, to dissolve their 
connexion with the State altogether, to reject its 
pay and to resist its interference, and quietly de- 
voting themselves to spiritual concerns, gradually 
to undeceive a misguided people, who had been 
taught to regard the Church as a mere instrument 
of Regal oppression. 

These seem to have been the leading views of 
the party who, in September, 1830, undertook to 
conduct the " Avenir ;" and though they have 
mixed up these with others of which we can in no 
Way approve, and which illustrate but too evidently 
the sad unscrupulousness of the ill-fated Church of 
Rome ; still the knowledge they possess of the ac- 
tual state of France, and the talent which they dis- 
play in exhibiting their opinions, as well as the in- 
direct, though certainly very partial bearing of their 
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observations on the situation which but too proba. 
bly awaits ourselves, have appeared to the writer of ; 
this article not wholly unworthy of our attention... 

5, [On Jewells De/mce of his Apology ,] 

Jewell's Works, London Edition, 16I1. i 

P. \53. He calls the Mass, " your cursed paJtrifr 
service." 

About the Apostolical Succession, p. 123. " But 
wherefore telleth us M. Harding this long tale oS 
Succession? have these men their own Succession 
in such safe record? who was then the Bishop ol 
Rome next by succession unto Peter? who was 
the second ;* who the third? who the fourth? Iren 
aeus reckoneth them together in this order, Petrua^ 
Linus, Anacletus, Clemens : Epiphanius thus, P»i 
trus, Linus, Cletus, Clemens : Optatus thus, Petru^ 
Linus, Clemens, Anacletus : Clemens saith that he 
himself was next unto Peter, and then must the 
reckoning go thus, Petrus, Clemens, Linus, Anacle- 
tus. Hereby it is clear that of the four first Bishops 
of Rome, M. Harding cannot tell us who in order 
succeeded other. And thus talking so much of 
Succession, they are not well able fco blaze their 
own Succession." ^ 

P. 139, '* And to leave Dame Johane, the woman 
Pope, with many others more of like virtue , 

' [Wrilten in 18^. vid. abore p. 45, where the words under , 
inverted commas are not meant as Jewell's, but seem to Ii 
quolBtioD from a recent writer,] 
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holiness." "This is M. Harding's holy Sue- 

^^^Ssion. Though faith fall, yet Succession must 
l^c^ld. For unto such Succession Grod hath bound 

tixe Holy Ghost." "But St. Paul saith, * Faith 

^^c>ineth,' (not by Succession, but) * by hearing ; and 
l^^^aring cometh,' (not of legacie or inheritance from 

J&ishop to Bishop, but) ' of the Word of God.' " 

** Succession, you say, is the chief way for any 
Oliristian man to avoid Antichrist. I grant you, 
rf" you mean the Succession of Doctrine." 

P. 149. " Touching the Priests of your making, 

^I. Harding, of whom you seem to make so great 

^.ccount, your own Peter Lombard saith of them, 

Sane dici potest, quod alteram clavem, i. e. scien- 

tiam decemendi, multi Sacerdotes non habent.' 

-And in like manner saith your own Bonaventura, 

^ Omnes fere ita sunt simplices et idiotae post sus- 

oeptionem sacerdotii sicut ante.' " 

Concerning the Power of the Keys, p. 153. 
**Our doctrine is plain, that there be two Keys in 
the Church of God, the one of Instruction, the other 
of Correction, whereof the one worketh inwardly, 
the other outwardly, the one before God, the other 
before the congregation." 

I am weary of Jewell. He puffs Calvin and the 
Church of Geneva as Saints ; especially their way 
of receiving the Sacrament, in such terms as make 
one think he wished for it in England, p. 154. 

He justifies Calvin for saying the Sacraments 
were superfluous, if we remembered Christ's death 
enough without it. p. 155. Harding charges Calvin 
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with boldiiig that the chiJdren of the faithful ara 
born holy; and thus disparaging Baptiatn. Jewel) 
justifies him by the text, ' Now are your chiN 
dren holy.' 1 Cor. vii, 14. p. 155. 

"'Opening' means nothing more than 'making] 
meu's consciences pliant, and subduing them uiUol 
the Word of God.* " p. 162. -J 

Harding says of the Sacrament of the Altars 
'The forms of Bread and Wine outwardly presea_i 
the spiritual nourishing of the soul." p. 20S| 
Jewell answers, " The mystical signification ths^ 
M. Harding hath imagined of his shows and aecri 
dents, is vain and fantastical." p. 207. 

"Another fantasie M. Harding hath foua^ 
'that the Sacraments of the New Law work the 
thing itself that they signify, through virtue 
(as he saith) given unto them by God's ordinance 
to special effects of grace.' This, as I said, is but 

a fantasie." "When S. Augustine saith, 'Ow 

Sacraments give salvation,' his meaning is, 'Our 
Sacraments teach us that salvation is already come 
into the world.' " p. 208. 

Harding said, p. 196, in order to show that 
some doctrines were heretical which could no' 
nevertheless be proved by Scripture, " They who 
denied the distinction of a Bishop and a Priest were 
condemned of heresie, as we find in St, Augustine 
(de hfer. ad Quodvult deum, c. 53) and in Epipha- 
nius (lib. iii. c. 75). In the Council of Constance the 
same is to be found." Jewell, p. 203. " But what 
meant M. Harding here to come in with the di£- 
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feirence between Priests and Bishops?" and goes 
OTi to contend that Chrysostom and Augustine 
thought them the same; quoting Chrysostom (in 
1- Tim. Homil. ii.) "Inter Episcopum et Presby- 
tenim interest ferme nihil ;" and Augustine (in 
Quaest. nov. et vet. Test, quaest. 101) "Quid est 
£lpiscopus nisi primus Presbyter, hoc est, summus 
Sacerdos. Also Ambrose [Ambrosiaster] (in 1 Tim. 
iii.) "Episcopi et Presbyteri una ordinatio est, 
u.terque enim Sacerdos est, sed Episcopus primus 
est/' p. 202. 

Harding, (speaking of the Council of Trent, 
Jewell, p. 550) " The world had then no need 
of any new determinations or decrees concern- 
ing the Trinity ; what it shall have hereafter by 
J^ason of your chief, M. John Calvin's doctrine, it 
^8 more feared than yet perceived." Jewell. " A 
slanderous untruth ; M. Calvin was ever an enemy 
^Uto the Arians." 

P. 196. Harding asks, " How do we know the 
Canonical Books of Scripture to be so ? yet it is 
Necessary to believe them." Jewell (in the margin, 
** Stale and fond questions ;" " untruth, for it is not 
Necessary to salvation.") p. 204. "Thus they la- 
bour to pull all credit from the Word of God, and 

Send us only to their traditions." "A man 

might well demand the like question from M. 
Harding, How know you that the Sun is the Sun, 
or that the Moon is the Moon ?" 

Harding objects to our form of consecrating the 
Sacrament. Jewell, p. 211. " Howbeit indeed we 



use the same words that Christ used. If Christ and 
His Apostles consecrated, then do we undoubtedly 
likewise consecrate. The want that he iiiidetfa in us, 
he may also find in them." Also he is jocose on 
the idea of consecration, p. 211, and when charged 
with not having the intention to consecrate, he says, 
"Our intention is to do what Christ hath taught 
us to do, that is, to minister the Holy Sacrament 
'in remembrance of Him,' and as St. Paul saith, * to 
show forth the Lord's death till He come.' " p. 212. 
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